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BEFORE THE MAHOMKOAN INVASION. 



By lieutenant-colonel W. H. SYKES> F.R.S. 



Notes on the Religious^ Morale and Political State of India before 
the Mahomedan Invasion j chiefly founded on the Travels of the 
Chinese Buddhist Priest Fai Han in India, A,D. 399, and 
on the Commentaries of Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, Burnouf 
and Landresse. 



Our Sanskrit scholars have sought, in the depths of Brahmanical 
literature, fur the means of illustrating the political, the religious, 
the moral, and social condition of that ancient people, over whose 
minds it has hitherto been believed that Brahmans exercised from 
the earliest times unbounded sway. The inquirers sought for facts 
and they found fables^ they looked for historic lights^ and they 
found poetic coruscations, which served only to render the darkness 
in which truth was enveloped more impenetrable. An Orientalist, 
Mr. Wathen, has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of India 
the Brahmans destroyed all previous historical documents ; they 
seem, nevertheless, to have carefully preserved, or invented, or 
adapted, such compositions in Sanskrit, as attested their own religi- 
ous supremacy or established their cosmogony; and which have fettered 
the minds of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an unreserved admis- 
sion of such pretensions as in their arrogance, caprice, or selfishness, 
they chose to advance. 

In this state of hopelessness, with respect to the means of eluci- 
dating the ancient history of India, there break upon us lights from 
a most unexpected source — from the literature of that remarkable 
people, the Chinese — which will go far to dissipate the mists which 
have hitherto obscured our view, and which will give our judgments 
a wider scope of action, and our deductions a stabler basis than 
we have hitherto possessed. Of the value and character of these 

^ Professor Wilson says, '' The onlp Sanskrit composition yet discovered^ to 
which the title of history can with any propriety be applied, is the Raja Taringini, 
a history of CashmirJ*^ — Introductory observations to the History. This history 
nevertheless has the proved anachronisms of 796 years [Mr. Tumour thinks 1177 
years,] and 1048 years, and it is a comparatively modem work, having been 
compiled a. d. 1148. 

Professor Wilson also, in his notes on the Mudra Bdkshasa, says, " It may not 
here be out of place to offer a few observations on the identification of Chandragupta 
and Sandracottus. // is the only point on which we can rest with any thing like 
confidence in the history qf the Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all our 
attempts to reduce the reigns of their kings to a rational and consistent chronology. 
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lights, I leave M. Landresae, one of the translators from the origi- 
nal Chinese into French, to speak for himself: — 

" If the most pure sources were for ever dried np; if there did 
not even remain a. solitary sacred boolt, written in the idiom in which 
the Divinity had chosen to traasmit his laws to men, or if these 
hooka had not yet for ages to come issued from the monasteries of 
China and Thibet, in which they are preserved ; if the texts in the 
language of the Brahmans, written subsequently to the period at 
which they were at the head of religion in India, were absolutely 
rejected; if it be objected, that the Singhalese versions do not per- 
mit of the origin or etymology of the terms which constitute the 
language of religion being traced; if it were no longer possible to 
discover the roots of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification ; if the books of the Thibe- 
tans were rejected in consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of the Mongols, in con- 
sequence of their comparatively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were desired to recover 
the entire doctrine of Buddha, in its primitive purity, and almost 
its original language, without the mixture of formulas, or of the 
traditions of strangers ; there still would remain these translations 
from the highest untiqutti/, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the most authentic character, where 
the words, before being interpreted, are reproduced by analogous 
consonances always to be recognised, and where the grammatical 
forms are preserved." 

Such is the character of these Chinese translations from Indian 
originals, illustrative of the principles and state of Buddhism in 
the seats of its origin, progress, glory, and extinction. But there 
are yet other sources of information of not less interest and value 
respecting the moral, political, and topographical stale of India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. These sources come from pious 
Chinese travellers, who, moved by the same feeling which carries 
Christians on pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Mahomedans to the Ki blah, 
and Hindds to their Teerls, (Tirthas,) braved the dangers, the pri- 
vations, and the suQerings in the route, through Tartacy, and over 
the Himalaya mountains, from Chiua to India, to visit the scenes 
endeared to them, by being associated with the lives and miracles of 
their Buddhas, but chiefly to collect the sacred texts of their religion j 
and who, subsequently to their return to their country, gave an ac- 
count of their travels to their countrymen'. But M. Landresseso fully 

' The chief of Iheee works, is that of Fa-Hion, oa which apo founilcd tUa 
M lay befoco the Society, liuL others will also he quoted. 
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cbaracterises Foe Kone Ki and the other works, that I beg to have re- 
course to his language : — "The description of the Buddhist kiogdoms, 
which is the object of the present publication, has reference to the half 
of the second periodof M. Remusat'.' ' In many other works, M, Remu- 
sat endeavoured to ehow that the Chinese had learnt to make the tour 
of Asia, long before Europeans had doubled the Cajie of Good Hope; 
and that they were not so ignorant in practical geography,aB people are 
generally disposed to believe. Numerous texts prove in an incontea- 
tible manner the part which they had taken, two centuries before our 
era, in theeventsandcommerceof Western Asia. From that time they 
never ceased to entertain either amicable or hostile, commercial or 
political relations with the inhabitants of those two lines of towns 
which seemed to trace through Tartary the road from China to Persia. 
Inthe century that preceded the birth of Christ, they sought to contract 
an alliance with the kings of Bactriana; and subsequently the last 
members of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by the Arabs, sought 
refuge with the Emperor Tai-tsouug. The Chinese profited by all 
these events to obtain a knowledge of the places of which they were 
the theatre; but above all, it is to the religious communications 
established and entertained by Buddhism that they owe the most 
precious part of the knowledge which they collected respecting foreign 
nations. Never did the ambition of conquest, nor the appetite of 
gain, conduct into countries so far removed as those into which the 
zeal of proselytism penetrated; and it is not without admiration, 
mixed with astonishment, that we see humble ecclesiastics cross the 
rivers and the seas which had stopped armies, traverse deserts 
and mountains into which no caravan had dared to penetrate, and 
brave perils, and surmount obstacles, which had set at nought the 
all-powerful will of emperors: some of them to sow at a distance the 
belief to which they themselves were attached; and others to verify 
the principles of their faith, in the country which gave them birth, and 
to visit the places rendered sacred by events in the life of Buddha." 

"The most ancient of these rehgiuus undertakings, of which his- 
tory preserves mention, is that of the travels of Lao-tseu to the west, 
in the sixth century before oar era. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the authenticity of this tradition, and particularly as the 
circumstances that he reports are not all equally worthy of credence, 
it is beyond all doubt that at extremely remote periods there was a 
kind of reciprocity in the importatiuns into China of the doctrine of 
Buddha, and in the propagation beyond the limits of this country 
of the precepts of Lao-tseu. It follows from many passages in Foe 
' M. RcQiuut dividrs his hiilorj of Buddhism inlo three periods. 
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Koue-ki that the philosophical sect >;vhich acknowledged Lao-tseu as 
its head and founder was, at the commencement of the fifth century 
before our era, already from an early period dispersed in the coun- 
tries situated to the west and south-west of China, and even ia India, 
Moreover, we could not well deny the analogy which exists between 
theopinionsoftheDoctorsof Reason (Lao-tseu) and those of the Budd- 
hists — an analogy which extends to the very hase of their doctrines, 
as well as to the details of the popular belief, and which is removed 
too far from the circle of truths and of errors, which constantly lead 
men to the same point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries independent of all communi- 
cation, or of some traditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chi li fang, appears to have been the first Buddhist mis- 
sionary who came to China from the westward to propagate hia 
faith. He arrived in Chan si in the year 21/ before our era; thus 
this province, which passes for having been the seat of the govern- 
ment of the first sovereigns of China, and where there is every reason 
to believe that Chinese civilization bad its birth, was also the first to 
become acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was accompanied 
by eighteen ecclesiastics, and had some sacred books with him. Under 
Ai ti, of the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan Chiou, (two 
years before Jesus Christ,) some other books were taken by I tsun 
Keow, who was sent from the nation of the Geles' ; and about the 
same time the king of their country ordered a learned disciple of the 
sect of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to India to study 
[verify ?] the precepts of Buddhism. At this period, says the 
Chinese historian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed throughout 
our frontiers, and their doctrine was known in the empire, hut it was 
not professed. That which may be called its official adoption did 
not occur until about sixty years afterwards. Buddha having mani- 
fested himself in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this prince charged 
several learned individuals to collect in Hindilatau information 
respecting the Buddhist religion, to copy its precepts, and to draw its 
temples and images. They returned accompanied by two eccle- 
siastics. It was then that Ventral China commenced to possess 
Buddhist priests, and that their religion was publicly professed. By 
frequent and regular communications from China to India it reached 
most of the nations of interior Asia: some received it from the 
labours of zealous missionaries i and others sent pious pilgrims to 
search for it in the countries where ic was known tu have been long 
held in honour. 

' ScythiaJis. 
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"Before the end of the second century very many Buddhist 
priests had arrived in China from Bokhura, from the country of the 
Cefes, and from Hindustan, to form religious establishments; and they 
preached their doctrines, and taugTit the languages of India. 

"In the year A.D. 257, a Chinese Buddhist travelled over the 
lesser Bokhara; and in 2G5 a Scythian, who had collected in the 
countries of the West numerous holy hooks, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which M. Rcmusat has devoted to Fo 
thou tchhing iu the Universal Biof^raphy informs us of the influence 
which this Buddhist priest, from Hinddstan, exercised iu the begin- 
ning of the fourth century in the north and west of the Chinese 
empire. The disciples which he united in crowds around him 
extended his fame; the people ran to profit by his sermons, and to 
witness his miracles. Many embraced a religious and contemplative 
hfej and this may be looked upon as the period in which Buddhism 
made the greatest progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye ho. 
Tan ma ye ho, and, above all, Kieou ma lo chi, the first a native of 
Cophene, and the others of Hinddstan, trod in the steps of Fo Ihon 
tchhing, and, like him, powerfully contributed to extend the influ- 
ence of the new rehgion." 

M. Landresse now introduces the author of Foi KouS Ki, the 
hook from which my notes are chiefly taken. He says of the tra- 
veller that he was "a Buddhist priest, belonging lo the clerical 
school, of which Kieou ma lo chi was the head. His family name 
was Koung, and his ancestors were originally from Ping yang, in 
Chan ei. Dedicated to the monastic life from his birth, he received 
at the age of three years, when he was made a Cha me, or disciple, 
or aspirant, one of those religious names which is imitated from 
similar Indian terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic idea. 
That which was then given to him, and the only one by which it is 
permitted us to know him, is Chy Fa Hian, or, shortly, Fa hian, 
which signifies 'Manifestation of the Law.' The wisdom and holi- 
ness of Kieou ma lo chi continually attracted to Tchhang'an (now 
Si'an fou) a great concourse of devout persons; and it was there 
that Pa hian came to complete Lis theological studies; and after 
having been initiated in all the mysteries of the esoteric doctrine, he 
received the final precepts, and obtained the quality or dignity of 
Samanean, or priest of Buddha. But the wars, which lost to the 
Imperial Dynasty almost the whole of the northern part of China, 
and occasioned its division amongat a number of petty Thibetan 
Tartar princes, proved fatal to Buddhism. At the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the sacred texts were found to be mutilated 
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dispersed, the precepts were neglected or abaodoned, all zeal became 
extinct, and tbe faith, wanting lights and aupiiort, ceased to operate. 
Profoundly afflicted at this state of things. Fa hiaa quitted his native 
land, and directed liis steps towards those countries watered by the 
hoiy rivers. Many of his co-religionists joined with bim, and in the 
year of our era 399 the httlebaod were beyond the frontiers of China. 
They crossed all Tartary; they penetrated into the mountains of 
Thibet, where are the highest chains of the globe. By means of 
cords, and Hying bridges, and steps hewn in the rock, they cleared 
otherwise inaccessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet in height! 
they twice passed the Indus, and followed the banks of the Ganges 
to the sea. There Fa hian alone remained of the little band that had 
set out with him. He embarked for Ceylon, whence, after having 
navigated the Indian seas for nearly three months, touching at Java, 
he returned to Teh hang' an, in theyear a.ii.4M, having travelled about 
twelve hundred leagues by land, and more than two thousand by 
sea. He had traversed thirty kingdoms, visited all the plages which 
tradition had rendered sacred, and above all, said he, ' I could not 
but admire the virtues, the piety, and the regular conduct of the 
Buddhist ecclesiastics,' 

" But spectacles less gratifying awaited him in his native country. 
Since his di^parture, the state of the Buddhists was not ameliorated. 
A violent persecution was preparing against them in the north of 
China, which burst forth about the middle of the fifth century, and 
for a time arrested their progress. They were obliged to fly or con- 
ceal themselves, and their books became a prey to the flames. But 
from the first years of the next century, they were seen to make 
other efforts, to recommence by new means to render popular their 
behef.anii tore-establish their religious traditions upon the authority of 
the originals. — In theyear a. d. 502, Soung-yunandHoei-seng traversed 
the countries of Badakahhan, Oudylna, Kandahar, and Eastern 
Persia. Fifteen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti sent Yun 
[surnamed the Samau^n], Fa li, and others, into the western coun- 
tries to study the books of Buddha. In a.d. 6.'iO Hiuan thsang was on 
his way back to China, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
employed in visiting Tokharestan, Afghanistan, Scind, and almost 
every pari o/ Hinddstan. It is he who extended his steps the farthest; 
at least the narrative of his travels, which contains a description of 140 
different countries, is the most extended and detailed of all those with 
which we are acquainted from Chinese authorities. About the same 
time, the sovereign of Kashgar sent the mantle of Sakya [Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kaotaoang. There is also in two 
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books, a catalogue of the narratives, written by fifty-six eccleaiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dynasty of Tang lasted, 
undertook travels in the West, But the must considerable expedi- 
tion is that which took place in 964 of oar era. In conformity with 
a decree of the emperor Tai* tsou, Ihree hundred Buddhist priests set ont 
for Hindustan to collect reliques of Buddhs, and books written upon 
the leaves of the Latanier tree. There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines — those of Confucius, of Lao 
tseu, and Buddha; his name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoei 
teheou, and it was he who edited the narrative of the expedition. 
The narrative is not very detailed ; but the accounts of different coun- 
tries merit the more attention, as they relate to a period at which we 
have very imperfect ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms 
situated to the westward of China, and many particulars are found 
mentioned, of which we have but slight knowledge from other sources." 

M. Landresse then indulges in some admirable reflections on the 
singularity and importance of our finding in Chinese literature these 
new lights with respect to India, but which my limits will not admit 
of my detailing. He then adds, that " Fa hian, Soung yun, and 
Hiuan thsang, had each traversed the same countries at the lapse of 
a century from each other. Their narratives offer for distinct and 
well-determined epochs details often similar, but sometimes different; 
and these compared and discussed, fix very important points in re- 
ligious chronology, and furnish, respecting the history and geography 
of Hindustan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, very valuable 
information. But the state of Buddhism, and that of all Asia, in 
Fa faian's time, recommends his narrative peculiarly to our notice, 
and has occasioned M. Remusat to accord to it a preference over 
the other two, which it does not owe entirely to its precedence. Then 
in effect, India seemed (so to use the expression) to have passed its 
bounds; Buddhism had penetrated everywhere, and at the same 
time in extending itself to a distance, this religion preserved in the 
places of its birth, its influence of fourteen hundred years'. 

" In Central India, according to Fa hian, it bad lost nothing of 
its superiority over Brahmanism. If in some countries the Brah- 
mans had banished the practice and ceremonies of Buddhism, the 
advantages assured to its followers had nevertheless not ceased to 
exist ; and Benares, so renowned in our days as an ancient school of 
the wisdom of the Brahmans, was peopled by Buddhist priests. The 
narrative of Soung yun, and that of Hiuan thsang, on the contrary, 
prove that the Brahmans bud obtained the supremacy in the sixth and 
' M B«inuaa( fallows the Chincee in the dnto efSalcya't birth. 
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seventh centuries, and the conBeqnent decline of their opponents in 
the centra], western, and northern regions of India. In the couatries 
situated beyond the limits of India, other causes bad contributed, 
some to the alteration, and others to the destruction of the Buddhist 
faith — it had lost a great number of its followers, even before the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs; also by the introduction of the 
religion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and Hiuan thsang says, that 
even in his time the dominion of the Turl^s had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people inhabiting to the west of 
the mountains of Taoung ting'; and the submission of the Tartars, 
and the reunion of the western countries to the empire, after the de- 
feat of the Turks, must some few years afterwards have led to 
changes equally disastrous. 

" The ruin of the power of the Scythians, which modified every- 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less remarkable upon the fate of 
Buddhism. From a long period the country which these people had 
couquered, as well upon both banks of the Indus as in the western 
part of China, had acknowledged Buddhist doctrines; but the most 
part, in changing masters, changed also religion; and the Scythians, 
dispersed in small tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic hves which 
their fathers had led, carried throughout in their emigrations, the 
worship to which they had remained faithful; and which they had 
everywhere introduced in their invasions. If it be no longer found 
in the places where they once reigned, it was to be met with in all 
those places, much more numerous, where they sought a refuge. The 
Thibetans received it from them; certain Tartar hordes that they 
joined seem to have had a knowledge of it from that time ; in short 
they may be considered the first to occasion its extension to the coun- 
tries in the north of Asia, where it i^s dominant to this day, although 
everything seemed to oppose its ever being able to penetrate there. 

" But to confine ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the condition of Buddhism, 
we find that in the seventh century it had almost disappeared in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. A daily diminution took place there in 
the number of the ecclesiastics; the towers and the abandoned mo- 
nasteries fell into ruin; the knowledge of the holy books was lost; 
and the valleys, which at present are inhabited by the Afghans and 
Beluchis, offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of Hiuan 
thsang but feeble vestiges of the religion which had been transplanted 
there, and which Fa liian had there seen so flourishing. Oudyana 
and Kandahar, where so many holy traditions had been related to 
' A braiii-h of llie HiimlBya in Itie west nf Klintan. 
VOL. VI. B 
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Fa hiEin, furnished only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very ennall number of true 
believers. He thus found himself placed, not less as regarded the 
object of his travels, than for the information we can derive from 
them, in less favourable circumstances than his predecessor; his 
narrative, consequently, although more extended in many respects, 
is of ranch less importance than that of Fa hian. There are found 
in it more legends, and with great prolixity in the details, great pre- 
tension in the manner in which they are presented; and, in short, 
there is not much more of interest, than what relates to countries 
not described in the Foe hone ki. And with respect to the Eastern 
countries, the travels of Fa hian offer advantages not less consider- 
able in superior illustrations of their geography, and their political 
ftnd religious state." 

M. Landresse then details the difficulties M. Remusat expe- 
rienced after the changes that had taken place iu Asia, and the 
lapse of fourteen centuries, in following Fa hian's steps and identi- 
fying his names. He states, however, that M. Remusat's vast learn- 
ing and zealous perseverance enabled bim to overcome all his dilfi- 
culties, and compile a specific geographical memoir, with the reasons 
for his several deductions, which was read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, in Paris, in the end of 1830. The abstract of this 
memoir is given in M. Remusat's own words. 

" I shall offer," said he, " the abstract of the principal facts re- 
sulting from the examination of Foe koue ki, and which, previous to 
the examination, were either uncertain, enveloped in obscurity, or 
unknown. The particular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of a precision being 
reached, which is rarely attained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books', of which the date is un- 
known, and which may be always suspected of interpolation. The fol- 
lowing eight points may therefore be regarded as having been repuleti 
facts in China at the commencement of the fifth century of our era. 

" 1 St. Buddhifim was established in Central Tartary, — to the west 
of the great desert, — in theneigbbourhood of thelake of Lob, — amongst 
the Ouigours, — at Khotan, and in all the small states to the north of 
the Himalaya mountains. In these tracts were monasteries peopled 
with Buddhist ecclesiastics; Indian ceremomes were celebrated; the 
Sanskrit' language was cultivated; and this language was suffi- 
ciently known to be used fur the names of places. 

' He here nepmsarilj meana Braiiinanicnl writings, foe the MaliawnnBO n-aa 
anknown to bim. 

• Tha BiiddhiBt inscriptionn in Pali of neveral poiitiiries Iwforn Christ, botli on 
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" 2nd. The same religion was even more flourishing to the weat 
of the laduH, in those states altogetber Indian, which now comprise 
the mountains of Affghanistan, Oudyana, Gandhava, Beloutcha, 
Tchyoutasira, &c. Tlie Buddhists had carried the pomp of their 
worship into those countries, and lo«al traditions point them out as 
the scenes of manypasss^es in the hfe of Buddha, of his travels^ and 
of the compilation of the sacred texts. An extension so remarkable of 
the languages and doctrines of India in the West had not hitherto been 
atupecled. But Fa kian renders the fact uNftCESTioNAai-E ; he makes 
known the period, and the origin, and supplies to the learned materials 
which were wanting to explain the confusion and combination of several 
Oriental doclrinesK 

"3rd. Central India, that is to say the country iin the bank of 
the Ganges, between th? mountains uf Nepaul and the rivers Jumna 
and Gogra, is the birth-place of Buddhism, which has been by mis- 
take attributed tu Meridional Bahar. Sakya Muni' was born at 
Kapila, in the neighbourhood of Oude and Lucknow. His father 
was a prince of this country, and tributary to the king of Magadba', 
who resided at Pataliputra*. All his ministry was accomplished 
to the north of the Ganges, in the provinces of Oude, Benares, and 
Northern Bahar; and be finished his career to the north of Fatna, in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepaul. 

" 4th. Originating in Central India, Buddhism had there pre- 
served, in opposition to Brahmanlsm, a sort of /jofid'ca/ sajwn'orrty. 
Traditions carried it back as far as the tenth century before our era; asd 
tnomiments, of which some still subsist j and others in ruins, confirm the 
testimony of those traditions ! 

" 5th. Buddhism had penetrated into Bengal, and as far as the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

" 6th. We are satisfied also that tlie same religion had penetrated, 
tit very ancient times, into the Dekkan; and there exist there, from 
that period, excavations in iheforniof Temples, the conslraclionof wkichis 
carried back to epochs so remote, as to be comprised within the age affable. 

"7th. Buddhism was dominant in Ceylon, and its ceremonies 

monumenta and coins, and the Mahawauso, were nut known to M. Romuaat, or he 
might have qualified this aascction reupeoting (he Sanahrit language, pnrtiuuiarlj 
as iuacriptioos in pure Suubkrit are entirely atantiiig down to tho period of which 
he is speaking. 

' The Pali inscriptioiia on many uf the ti«ii» found in Affghnniataii, together 
with their Buddhist embletaa, attest the truth of Fa hion. 

' Budaha. ' Bahar. 

* Patna; hut this is a mistake of M. Remusat. The monarch resided at 
, the city of Patiliputto [PaU] heing founded afterwards. 
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and worship were there celebrated with magnificeace. Its sacred 
books were also met with there; and, at the luoment of Fa hian's 
voyage, they counted 1-197 years since the Nirvana [extinction] of 
Sakya Muni [Buddha] ! These facts should be added to those 
vhich Messieurs Burnouf aod Lassen have so welt discussed for fixing 
the period of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

" 8th. It was attempted in all parts of India, by studying the 
sacred tongues, to complete the collection and to promote a know- 
ledge of the religious texts. A great nnmber were obtained in the 
province of Oude, at Patna, at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon. 
And on no occasion is mention made of the difference which should exist 
in the dialed of these lexis, supposing they were written in Sanskrit and 
Pali'." So far M. Rcmusat; and M. Landresse adds — 

" The search for these books, the study of the different idioms in 
which they were compiled, and the knowledge of the doctrines and 
the facts they contained, were, with visits to holy places, the motives 
for the long pilgrimage undertaken by Fa hian. He returned rich 
in theological facts, and in edifying memorials j and the details that 
he gives, respecting the titles and the subjects of the volumes he had 
procured, show that the collection was not less choice than numerous. 
Scarcely had he arrived in China, than his first care was to make 
the Buddhist priests profit by the riches that he brought, and the 
knowledge that he had acquired. He would not see his native place, 
he would not take repose, until this last duty was fulfilled. In place 
of going to Tchhang an, he went to Nanking, where, with the assist- 
ance of a LEARNED Indian, named Pa lo thsao, he embarked in 
the labours of digestion and criticism, no doubt relative to the reli- 
gious trea^ses and to the precepts he had collected, and which may 
have given rise to the great translation of the books of the Legislator 
of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses, which was finished three or four 
years afterwards [about a. s. 418], and in which Fa hian probably took 
part. This much is certaiu, that he did not write the narrative of 
his travels until the accession of the dynasty of Soung, and conse- 
quently subsequent to the year a., d. 419, It was reviewed and repub- 
lished under the dynasty of Ming, by Houtehin heng and Maothsin. 
This edition is the one which has served us'; it belongs to the king's 
library at Paris, and formed part of a collection of dissertations on 
different subjects of philosophy, history, and literature, and which 
M. Remusat compared to the memoirs of the academies or learned 

' Atnongit the numerous inncriptiojia diacoeered there h not OTte single BcDDUist 

■it. after Fa hian'i lime, in Savrkrit. 
' Mnvirs. Bflnuut, Klaproth, and Lnii'lresiM'. 
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societies of Europe^ and which Pourmoiit had taken for a collection 
of treatises on magic and the art of divination. Sach is the repnta- 
tion which the Foe koa'c ki enjoys in China, that there is no repository 
of science and learning that dues not contain fragments of it, if not 
the entire work. Its authority stands foremost in geographical and 
historical works that treat of foreign nations ; and it ia quoted in the 
dictionary of Kang-hi, the articles of which are filled with notices 
borrowed from the best writers. 

" The style of Fa hiau is simpl-e and concise, and M. Remusat 
was particularly desirous in his translation to preserve its originality 
and naiVet^. A translation more literal than elegant was necessary 
to preserve the character of good faith and veracity whick is observable 
in the least expressions, and which each word, indeed, appears to carry 
with it. As an example; his phraseology, when he speaks of a 
country where he has been, is always ' from such a place, one arrives 
at such a place,' using the indefinite personal pronoun to designate 
himselfj whilst in speaking of a country where he had not hcen, he 
says * at such a distance there is such a town,' His narrative was 
written to gratify his master. Kieou ma lo chi, and at the entreaties 
of his fraternity, who were anxious to preserve the memory of adven- 
tures so extraordinary, and of travels so meritorious, Although 
credulous, he was so scrupulous as an observer, that he has not 
invented one of the fables which are mixed up in his narrative. In 
his researches he was guided by a sentiment which does not admit 
of inexactitude, namely conscientious superstition: thus he has not 
embellished a single fact, nor concealed a single circumstance, even 
when it might have been his interest to embellish or suppress. That 
which he had seen he details with the same fidelity with which he 
recounts all that had been related to him, carefully distinguishing 
however that, in the tatter case the testimony is not his own. If his 
details he compared with those of other travellers, both Chinese and 
Western, who passed over the same countries, several centuries after 
him, new reasons will he found for ^believing in his sincerity. He 
owed it to the habit that he hore, and to the pious motives that sus- 
tained him in his enterprise, to see things as he has seen them, and to 
describe them as he has described them. Devoted to the obligations 
of his mission, bis attention was most occupied by the miracles or 
prodigies of which the memory is perpetuated in certain places, the 
relics preserved at those places, the ceremonies in use, the temples 
and monasteries erected, and the number of ecclesiastics who attended 
the former and occupied the latter." 

M. liandresse then proceeds to say that his enthasiasm and exal- 
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tatioa were not able tu extinguisb his feelings, tu control hie impres- 
■ioDs, or to conceal the weaknesses of the man; and these weaknesses 
endear him to us, give us a greater sympathy fur his persou, and 
iaterest us the more in his words and his deeds. In speaking of his 
sufferings, there is not any exag^geration; but his language is cha- 
racterized by modesty and humility. Fa hian says ; — " In recapitu- 
lating what I have experienced, ray heart throbs involuntarily; but 
the fears that had shaken me in my perils are not the causes of that 
emotion. This frame has ceo preserved by the sentiments that 
animated me. It was the end I had in view that made me hazard 
my life in c;)UQtries where its preservation was uncertain, at all risks 
in short, to attain that which was the object of my hope." 

" The description of the dangers from which he escaped in tra- 
versing the almost impracticable passes of the Indian Caucasus, — 
the tears that he shed on hia companion sinking amidst the snows 
of the Himalaya, — the emotion that he experienced at Ceylon in 
meeting one of bis countrymen, — his description of his voyage, and 
his fears during the tempest, and many other passages, offer most 
touching traits of his candour and of his genuine sensibility." 

One of these, I cannot refrain from relating, not only to the 
credit of Fa hian'a heart, but as it testifies to the universality of a 
sentiment, common to humanity in all ages and all climates, " the 
fond remembrance of home." Fa hian was at Ceylon, he had 
then been many years from China; all those with whom he had 
been connected were strangers to him; the mountains, the rivers, 
the trees, and the plants, all in fact that had met bis eyes was new. 
I He had long been separated from his original companions; some 

I bad left him, and some were dead ; and his feelings of isolation, when 

I be looked back, always filled his heart with sadness. With these 

I impressions upon him, he was one day in the great temple of Buddha 

I at Ceylon; when suddenly a merchant presented to the statue of 

I Baddha a white silk fan, the manufacture of China. His country, 

I and his home, with all their endearing recollections, instantly took 

I possession of hia mind, overwhelmed him with emotion, and his 

I eyes filled with tears which coursed down his cheeks! it was the 

H memory of home upon him! I trust the lengthened extracts I 

H have given from M. Landresse's eloquent introduction to the Foe 

^A knu'e ki, will neither be deemed superfluous nor uninteresting. It 

^M was quite necessary to depict Fa hian in his natural colours, for 

^1 the deductions and inferences from the facts he narrates will be 

^V influenced by a just estimate of his character for honesty, truth, 

W aimplictty, and benevolence. A kaowle<lge of the state of Buddhism 
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in India, at the time of his arrival, was equally necessary, as a basis wk 
which to raise questions with respect tu the relation in which other re- 
ligions, then existing in India, stood to Buddhism. It only remains 
to offer a few observations touching some popular impressions. 

The year Fa hian was in Ceylon was reckoned by the Ceyloneae 
the US/th from the death' of Sakya Muni, who is usually looked 
upon as the /ouwrfer of Buddhism; but so far from this being the ease, 
Sakya Muni was the fourth Buddha of the actual age or second divi- 
sion of the Kappo; and whatever may be thought of the two first, 
whether apocryphal or not, Sakya Muni's immediate predecessor, 
Kasyapa', despite of the absurd chronology and fables in which he is ' 
involved, would appear to have bad a positive existence according to 
the belief of the Buddhists of the fourth century. Fur Fa hiau not 
only repeatedly makes mention of his birth, life, and ministry, but 
absolutely describes' a great tower in Oude, in the neighbourhood of 
Rama's celebrated city, Ayodhya, which contained his entire bones. 
But the most remarkable of the proofs is in Fa hian mentioning, 
from his personal knowledge', Buddhist sectaries then existing, who 
honoured the memory of the three Buddhas preceding Sakya Munij 
and refused these honours to Sakya Muni, said to be the founiler 
of Buddhism! There is also something stronger than a presump- 
tion of the existence of Buddhism previous to Sakya Muni's minis- 
try, in a passage of his life'. In his youth he was always melan- 
choly and reflective; and the king his father adopted various means 
to dissipate his seriousness: amongst other devices, he bad recourse 
to sending him on various excursions from the city accompanied by 
a suitable cavalcade. But in all these excursions, he .met with 
something which strengthened his distaste fur the vanities of life. 
and made him more contemplative than ever, a supernatural being 
in fact, counteracting the designs of the king, the parent of the future 
Sakya Muni. On one occasion the cavalcade quitted the city by 
the northern gate 3 and the supernatural being met Sakya Muni in 
the form of a Saman^en or Buddhist priest. Following the words 
of the history, he [the Buddhist priest] wore the dress prescribed 
by the law", he carried his begging pipkin, moving on foot, and 
tranquilly examining before him, Jieither turning his eyes to the 
right nor to the left. "Who is this?" said the young prince. His 

■ Nirvana \a SaDskrit, Nibutli in Pati, uliieh will make Buddha tliH conlem- 
poraj^ of the prophet Samuel it) PaleHtine. 

' Page 197. " Page 17C. • Page 17S. ' Page 207, 

° The Bnddhiat clergy wore a particular cireSH, and ahavpd the beard and head ; 
p. 3. 
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attendants replied that it was a Saman^n. " And what is a Sama- 
n€en ?" demanded he. " The Saman^ens," said they, " are those who 
practise the doctrine; they abandon their houses, their wives, and 
their children ; they renounce alL tender desires ; they suppress the 
six affections i they observe the precepts, and by contemplation 
having attained simplicity of heart, they extinguish all impurities. 
He who has simplicity of heart, is called "Arhan." The Arhan is 
the true man; nor praise, nor censure, move him; dignities cannot 
corrupt or turn him; he is firm as the earth; he is delivered from 
affliction and grief; and living ur dying, he is master of himsel!'." 

Here not only is a Buddhist priest seen by the supposed founder 
of Buddhism; hut its chief features are described to him as being 
known. The constant wish of the king his father was to engage his 
son in secular affairs, and he consulted with his ministers, how he 
was to be prevented from studying the "Doctrine." which meant the 
precepts and principles of Buddhism ; but the son was resolved to 
follow his own inclinations. He accordingly embraced a religious 
life, passed through the gradations of purity, and became a Buddha, 
not the Buddha. It may be said these passages in the life of 
Sakya Muni are inventions; bat ^what right have we with our 
limited knowledge to pronounce those things inventions, which are 
proved by Fa Hiau to have constituted the belief of millions more 
than fourteen hundred years ago? Sakya himself, in a sermon at 
Benares, speaks of former Buddhas — page 68 ; and at page 283, the 
Buddhas of past times are referred to, as well as at page 229, 
where it is said the doctrine of relics " S'arira" is for the vulgar 
only; meaning the relics of former Buddhas. The Chinese words 
are Che li, which M. Klaproth considers equivalent to the Sanskrit 
S'arira'. 

Bui the fact is, that if the Brahmans claim the institution of 
Brahmaniem from the origin of time, the Buddhists are not a whit 
behind them in similar claims to antiquity for their faith. And the 
puerile absurdity of the one party in their calculations is fully 
balanced by the puerile absurdity in the calculations of the other 
parly. The Brahmans divide a cycle of time, it is well known, into 
four Yugas, which cycles commence, progress, and terminate ad 

' From the Chin i (ion; Book 77, p. 24, 28. P. 207 of Fa liian. 

* By using Saiiflkrit (enna as the equivalenia of Cliineae words, M. Klaproth 
docs notoSBert Itmt Sskya prenchei] in SatiBkritor osed [he Sanskrit languagp. It 
is probably owing to his uiiocquaintaiice with Pali that he does bo; for aa all 
anci«n( Buddhist Bcriptnre, and as oil ancitnt Buddhist inscriptians Are in Pali, tht 
inferencB would nilbcr be that Sakya used the Pali langusge. 
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in^nifum; and it would puzzle the arithmetic of the intuitive arith- 
meticians that have appeared in the world to determine the nnmber 
of years comprised in these periods. Moreover, the moat liberal 
geologist, with his millions of ages, would sigh to think how far he 
fell short of them. The Buddhiats divide a cycle of time, which ia 
called a Kappo ', into two parts : the first is called that of " Miracles,'* 
or wonders; and the second, or present age, that of" Wise Men," or 
philosophers'. In the age of Miracles 1000 Baddhas are supposed 
to have appeared, and the names of twenty-four are recorded in the 
Ceylon Buddhist Scriptures, the Piiakaltya ioeluding those of the 
present age, and their parentage, and birth places are mentioned. 
In the present, or age of " Wise Men," four Buddhas have appeared, 
namely, Krakoutchchhanda, the 1st; Kanaka Muni, the 2nd; Kaay- 
apa, the Srdj and Sakya Muni, the 4th. Maitraya is the next to 
appear, and then in succession 995 others to complete the end of the 
cycle's which then commences again. The chronological fables 
involved in these periods will be understood by a passage relating to 
the life of Kanaka Muni, who is supposed to have belonged to the 
present cycle. It says, " He was born at the period when human life 
was rerfucerf to 40,000 years, that is to say, 3,714,000 years ago!" But 
this is a trifle to what M. Klapr-oth calls a curious legend, where 
mention is made of a Buddha (Avalokitiswara) who lived a hundred 
quadrillions of tens of quadrillions of Kappos, or cycles, ago {p. 121). 
With these parallel and antagonist claims to antiquity by the 
Buddhists and Brahmans, it does not appear that any jealousy 
existed on the part of the Buddhists; for this very Kanaka Muni is 
said by the Buddhists to have beeo born through a Brahman family 
honoured by the kings of the country. 

Another of the prevalent opinions involving an aspersion of the 
Buddhist character is, that their doctrine makes them atheists. But 
the fact is, they believe in the unity of the Godhead, and in afalure 
state of rewards and punishments ; and they have heavens and hells* 
enough of all degrees and qualities ; from the lowest of the former of 
which they can progress by their acts into higher beatitudes, or fall 

1 Tlie Nepnulese diviainn of a oyile into fonr Yogas, hb mentioned by Mr. 
Hodgson, ia said by M. Klaproth to bo borrowed from the Bralimaiis. P. ISS, 

" lis duration !h 236,000,01)0 years, of wliLcl], 151,200,000 are passed j jj. 357, 

" Page 197. 

* SiKteen hetls, (p. 70,) and eighteen heavena, {p. 145.) At p. 206 and 
999, not Idbh than sixteen chief faoIlB (eig^t hot, and eiglit cold) arc enumerated, 
and Bixtoen minor liella, through all wliicti the guilty pass until they have expiated 
their offeticeB, MyauthoritieBarotheconimentarieBof MM. Remuaatand Klaprolh, 
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from tbeir elevated stations, Lucifer-like, into the realms of suffering 
and woe, and from these thep can extricate themselves by their 
repentance and aKpirationa after perfectibility'. Existeuce, therefore, 
with the Buddhists, is a state of probation, until perfectibility be 
attained; this perfectibility involves the absorption of the spirit into 
the essence of the Divinity, and which is only attained by the Bud' 
dhas. With the exception, therefore, of the fragment of the minutest 
fraction uf the whole number oF transmigrating souls, the whole 
are in a probationary state, in the heavens, hells, or on the earth; 
for as the Buddhists, like the Brahmans, believe in the metempsy- 
chosis, souls appear upon earth in human or other bodies; and in 
the ministry of Sakya Muni, be tells his disciples, in a sermon 
preached at Benares, his auditors being the Buddhist priesthood and 
the Buddhist population, Brahmans, Brahma himBetf, and the four 
Tvlers of the skies, Jndra, Yama, &e., p. G7, not only of the states 
he passed through on earth and in heaven, but says that his 
progress to perfectibility was retarded by his own acts, when in 
his transmigrations; and "amongs-t his tribulations upon earth, even 
after he had attained the rank of Buddha, was that of being charged 
by a young lady of incontinence wi th her. Atheism therefore cannot 
justly be charged against Buddhism in its origin, whatever may be 
said against some of its comparatively modern sectaries, for the 
belief in a future state of rewards -and punishments necessarily im- 
plies the belief in the existence of a Being to reward and punish. It 
will be observed that these views of Buddhism are collected from 
the elaborate commentaries on Fa hian, and are not my own. 

It would appear that the gradations from the simple layman to 
the becoming a Buddha are the following: Saman(:an, Arhan, 
Srawaka, Pratyeka Buddha, Buddhisattva, and Buddha"; but 
they may be ages, and pass through multiplied transmigrations and 
infinite cycles of time, in securing their promotion from one grada- 
tion to another. On earth the ecclesiastics are classed into two 
great bodies, as they aim at transporting the soul to the minor or 
miy'w degrees of perfection by studying raoralily or metaphi/sica. 
At least this is the briefest manner in which I can explain my idea 
of Klaproth's "petite translation" and " graude translation." Those 
who had embraced a religions life, whichever translation they 
belonged to, were divided into twa classes, the mendicants and the 
inhabitants of monasteries ; some of which monasteries were of such 
prodigious extent as to accommodate 3000 monks. The stupen- 
dous excavations in the trap-rocks at Ajanta, Ellura, Junaj-, 

' Pago 138. > PagOB 273. 17-1 and IB-I. ' Pagta 9—1 
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Karleh, and ta Salsette, show ns that these monasteries consisted of 
a chapel or chapels, common halls or refectorieSj with sleeping -ceils 
around them, numerous isolated sleeping-cells, reservoirs for water, 
and generally with a tall pillar or pillars before the chapel, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a lion; and a characteristic of Buddhist 
works of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions in the Pali 
language. Females were permitted by Sakya Muni, after some 
reluctance, to embrace a religious life, under strict regulations 
respecting their conduct. 

The practical precepts of Buddhism are represented to be the 
following; and they are divided jnto major and minor; the former 
are five in number', namely, 1st, not to kill anything with life; 2nd, 
not to steal ; 3rd, not to commit adultery ; 4th, not to tell untruths; 
and 5tb, not to drink wine. These are ia relation with the five 
active virtues, namely, humanity, prudence, justice, sincerity, and 
temperance. The minor precepts are also five: — 1st, not to assume 
elevated seats ; 2nd, nat to use flowers or ribands upon the dress j 
3rd, not to indulge in singing, dancing, or comedies; 'Ith, not to wear 
ornaments or jewels on the hands ; and 5th, not to eat after mid- 
day or noon. These evidently inculcate humility and self-control. 
In addition, there are 250 regulations, which it is necessary that 
those who embrace a religious life should observe. 

At page 147 it is stated that there are five rules of conduct, 
which, if rigidly pursued, entitle man to be bora amongst the superior 
intelligences [Devas — in Pali "Dewo"], namely, 1st, to have a com- 
passionate heart, and not to kill anything having life, but to take pity 
on them; — '2ad, to pursue wisdom; not to take the property of 
another; to be charitable; to eschew avarice ; and to contribute to 
the wants of the necessitous; — 3rd, to be pure, and refrain frora 
voluptuousness, to guard the precepts, and keep the fast'; — 4th, 
to be sincere, and not to deceive another; to be free from the four 
sius of the mouth, namely, lying, afTectation in language, duplicity, 
and calumny ; and never to flatter ; — 5th, to obey the law, and walk 
steadily in the Brahmanical path" ; and not to drink liqaora that 
intoxicate or disturb the reason*. 

' Page 104. ' Obaerver le jeune. 

' Tlie term hero used, cIoob not moan following Brfthmanical Icoeta, but is 
applied in its literal aignification, "Walking in Purity;" tbe Brslunana having 
assumed to themaclvea that name from, the term firahmana, p. 1116. Tbe same 
view is taken of the word in a paper printed in the third vol. of the TraaBaotions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, being a disputation rcBpectiug cast; lu which it ie 
aaaerted that he is the true Brahraaix, tp/uitever hia coal mag be, who practiBea vir- 
tue, and is pure. 
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Salvation is here made dependent, not upon the practice of idle 
ceremonies, or the repeating prayers, or hymns, or invocations to 
pretend<;d gods, but upon moral qunlifications, which constitute 
individual and social happiness on earth, and insure it hereafter. 

Of the philosophical and metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which most ample details are given in the remarkable commen- 
taries of Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, I must go so far as to 
make mention, that in Sakya Muni's time, as well as at the period 
of Fa hian's travels, there appear to have been sectaries amongst the 
Buddhists, independently of the Brahmans and others, the whole 
being denominated heretics. I will confine myself to the narrowest 
condensation of the details I find in the commentaries'; but this 
digest is necessary to afford definite ideas respecting the religious 
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1 na : his mother's name being Kasyapa, it became his 
His heresy consisted in annihilating all laws; he 
admitted neither prince nor subject, neither father nor son. neither 
rectitude of heart nor filial piety; and he had some mystification 
about " void," " vacuum," or " ether" being paramount. 

2nd. Mokiali: he falsely believed that the good and evil of 
mankind did not result from previous action, but were accidental, j 
His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance. 

3rd. Sanjaya [recta victoria] his mother's name being Vairagi 1 
[noQ agens]. His heresy consisted in believing that it was 
necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred books; but that it I 
would come spontaneously when the ages of births and deaths had ] 
been passed through. He also believed that after 80,000 Kalpai 
the doctrine was obtained without effort. 

4th. Khin pho lo [Kambala, meaning coarse garments], who j 
maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that happinew j 
could be obtained which did not result from a previous existence, j 
The practice of this doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, I 
tearing out the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the vari 
parts of the body to fire; in short, subjecting the body to every kind 
of cruel penance, in the conviction that sufferings on earth would j 
insure happiness hereafter. 

5th. Kia lo kieoa tho [ox-like"], the family name being Ki> | 
tchin yan [shaven hair]. His heresy consisted in asserting that j 
some of the laws were appreciable by the senses, and some not. 
' Page 140. ' Kijcolare cle tceuf. 
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6th. Ni Kiaa tho [exempt from ties] is a common name for hete- 
rodox ecclesiastics; but Ni Kian tho'B heresy coneiated in maintain- 
ing that 8ins and virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from 
destiny; and that the practice of the doctrine could not save any 
one from his fate. 

In addition, there were seven mistaken views of the doctrine, such 
as referring the origin of things to the god Brahma, or to atoms; 
the helief in finality, the belief that covering the body with cinders, 
and CTposing it to the sun or fire, sleeping on thorns, was meritorious, 
&c,, &c. Then there were the partisans of the doctrine of numbers 
[Sankhya], the unum and the diveraum, some maintaining one, 
some the other. In some of the legends of the life of Sakya 
Muni, but apparently of a comparatively modern date, mention is 
made of his own and his disciples' controversies with ninety-five 
heretical sects; but these are reducible to eleven; of which the 
books, the instruction, and the uses, were diffused in the West. 

1 . The first of these are the Sectaries, who believe in the doctrine 
of numbers, [Sankhya,] involving the acknowledgment of twenty-five 
principles or realities, which are the cause of nature, and as having 
formed all beings. The invention is attributed to Kapila. 

2. The second are the Wei chi, Vaishesika, a word signifying 
"without superior." The founder appeared on earth 800 years 
before Buddha; he was a great composer of verses on the subject 
of the " doctrine," and he attained the " Nirvana" in spite of some 
heresies about " substance," " quahty," " action," the uuura et diver- 
sum, and other matters'. 

3. The third are those Sectaries [vibhuti,] who cover themseives 
■with cinders, and imagine that the sixth god of the "world of 
Desires," the god Iswara, has created all things. 

4. The Sectaries of the Vedas believe that Narayana has cre- 
ated the four families; that from his mouth came the Brahmans, 
from his two arms the Ksfaatryas, from his thighs the Vaisyas, or 
merchants, and from his feet the Sudras'. 

5. The partisans of Auda, [the egg.] These believed in a 
first principle; that at the origin of ihe world, all was water; then 
the first principle appeared in the form of an egg, which divided into 
two parts, the upper part became the sky, and the lower the earth; 
and between the two, Brahma appeared with power to produce all 

1 Page 153, 

* See page 186, at which the Kshstrj-ui ara said to spring from Briihmn's nnrel, 
■nd the Vaisjiis from hU amifl. 
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beings animate or inanimate, [oi^anic and inorganic matters,] with- 
out exception : they coDsiiiered therefore Brahma as the Creator and 
Lord; and by another error they believed him immortal'. 

6. The Sectaries who believed in "time," that is to say, that | 
beings are produced by time. They say that plants, and trees, and j 
other vegetables, have their time for flowering and fruiting, and for 
shutting and opening; for putting forth leaves or fur withering, and 
they infer therefore that time has an existence; although it must he 

a. thing infinitely subtile and invisible. 

7. The Sectaries who beUeve that space is the principle of i 
things. Space or extension, according to them, is able to produce [ 
men, the heavens and the earth, and after their extinction, they ra- 
ti. TheLaokika [Atomists?] who believe that form and mind [oi 

thought] and other laws (of Nature,) are infinitely subtile principleai 
they believe that these principles spring from the elements; that the J 
snbtilemay engender the palpable; and that form, although infinitely J 
subtile, is nevertheless a substance; that the palpable beings of the I 
world are perishable; but that the subtile causes are indestructible, 

9. The Sectaries [ore fortes'] who believe that ffither or void | 
is the principle of all things: that from the rether comes the w 
from wind fire, and from fire heat; heat produces water, and I 
water ice, hardened ice constitutes the earth, the earth produces 
the five kinds of grains, and these produce life. At death the aoid 
returns to ffither*. 

10. The sect of those who believe that happiness or puniah- { 
ment follow the acts of life, who believe that living beings are 
compensed or punished aceording to their acts. If an individu^ 1 
observes the precepts, and practises virtue, those evils which the ' 
body and soul suffer, efface all anterior actions; and when body 
and sout are destroyed, all sufferance ceases, and the individual can i 
attain to " Nirvana," 

11. The Sectaries who do not admit of "First Cause,'" but assert | 
that everything is fortuitous; who argue that " beings" have no 
pendence on the past, or connexion with the future; that everythii^ J 
appears and disappears of itself, 

' Viile Sanitrit uiBcripdon in a temple of Sim at Ciihntarpoot', Dundelcu 
dated A.D. QE2, Biirl relieved a.d. 1016, in wliich nearlj' the tame heresy ia 
counted. Journal J. S., B., No. B7, p. ICO. 

' Forts do Ja bouche. 

■ Tlio Ramayana, (book 3, sect. 47, p, 38,} bu max\y the same ibsurdil 
though not jiiBl ill tlio same order. 
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in addition to the preceding, there are nine points ia which 
heretics are in error, relating to form, affinity, CBDee, effect, vice, 
nature, destiny, and action ; and there are no Ices than twenty here- 
sies or ways in which they deceive themselves with respect to Nir- 
vana, or extinction; aH of which are minutely detailed. One of them 
has a very curious passage, seeming to imply that offerings of antmalg 
were ancientlt/ made to Brahma; it says, " The heretics who follow the 
Vedas, believe that from Narayana springs Brahma, who created all 
heings, and all the earths j whence offerings are made to him of flowers 
and plants, as well as victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, &c.'" 
Mention also is made of the heretics who go naked, and believe that 
a clear and distinct perception of the nature of things is " Nirvana." 
Those also who pinned their faith upon a woman, believing that 
Maha Iswaru formed a woman, who gave birth to gods and men, 
&C. Distinct mention ia made of those heretics who believed in 
Narayana, who said of himself, " It is I that have^made everything; 
I am the being superior to all beings i I created the worlds; and 
from me spring the living and the dead; and when they return to 
another place, that is called " Nirvana." The fifteenth heresy ia that 
of the followers of Maha Iswara, who assert that in reality Brahma 
produced Narayana; that these two are sovereign gods and lords, 
and from them come birth and death, &c, 

ludependently of heretical opinions, some of the Sectaries believe 
in the efficacy of six sorts of penances, or mortifications to insure 
recompense. 

1. To subject themselves to huager and thirst. 

2. To plunge into cold springs, 

' ThuBCCUrecyofthoBuddhiBt stBtemenla is Icatified by the fact thai in tie 
Jtamayana, [the Hindu Saercd Epic Poem,] in Bcveml placea mention ia made of 
the offering or animaja, even to the ooib. Sita, on pasfling tho Qbd ges, going into 
exile, saye, " O Goddess, having returned to the palaco, I will offer to thee 1000 
jam of apiritaoua liijuora, and rice mixed withj!«aA," (book 2, Sect. 40,) and in the 
funeral obaequieH of the father of Rama, a purified animal was slain and thrown on the 
pile: the cow and her calf were offered, and ghee, and oil, and ,/IeiA vere scattered 
on all sides. — (Book 2, aecl. Gl.) On this oecnaion not one of King Dasaratha's 
350 wives and concubines became Sad, nor are they reproached for not jmmo- 
latjng themselves. But camivorona propeositioa were not confined to the godg 
and the departed; for the hrrmit sago Bliaradirajo, who, by the bye, was a 
Brahman at Allahabad, gives Bliarata, the brother of Rama, and his innnmeralila 
army a sumptuous dinner, consisting of roost and boiled j venison, peacocks, par- 
tridges, mutton, and pork! accompanied with appropriate sauce«; the whole being 
washed down with potent spirit t — (Book 2, sect. 77, p- 301.) So much for the anti- 
eamivorooB Hindus. It appears also that anciently the blood or flesh of the cow 
was a component of the Mudhao, on offering. — (Note on book 2, sect. 42.) 
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3. To submit to the cautery in various parts of the body, 
and to breathe burning vapours through the nose. 

4. To remain perpetually aeated, uaked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 

5. To select burial places, and fuaeral groves as a residence, and 
to remain perpetually silent. 

6. To eat grass and herbs, and to drink impure water, pre- 
tending to have been an ox, or dog, 8tc., in a former state'. 

To the above are to be added five doubts to which the heretics 
are inclined. They doubt about Buddba; they doubt about the 
law; whether that of Buddha or that of the Vedaa be the best. — 
The Vedas, the title of which means a " Scientific DtscouRSE," 
being compositions filled with the false science of the heretics; they 
have doubts about the clergy, [s-anga,] not knowing whether the 
disciples of Buddha, or those of Fou lau as.' merit the preference; 
whence they do not believe in the three jewels, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangu', [Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.] They doubt the 
precepts, and question whether standing nn one leg like a fowl, or 
drinking dirty water like a dog, and subjecting themselves to auste- 
rities, are not as efficacious as true belief; and finally, tbey doubt the 
truth of the instructions i that is to say, they are balanced between 
the doctrine of Buddha and that of Fou Ian na*. 

But according to the celebrated Seng tcbao, it wat not until 
about eight handred years after the death of Buddha, or about two 
hundred and eighty four years iefore Christ', that the heretics 
hegan la multiply, and several violent sects arose, which induced 

' Son tsangfa lati, book 22, versa 12, a liuddhiat work containing the numtecB 
of the law of the three collections of sacced boots, aoBwering in Sauekrit to TVt 
pil'aka dharma Sankh^a, p. 109. Tlie Pilakallya of Ceylon would sppeac to 1« 
(he Bame. 

' Pngo 159. This would seem lo imply tliM the two leading pnrties in religioua 
opinions, were tlioue uf the Buddhists, aj>d tho followers of Fou Ian Da, or the 
AtheistB, whoso family name in Sanscrit was Kasjapa, from hia mother. No re- 
ference is had hereto Brahmanical opinions aa taking the lead; or to the Brahmans 
being other than what Fa hian describes them, as the principal amongst the tribes 
of Birhariana! At this period they were probably viewed as the foreigners Pro- 
fessor Wilson and others admit Uiem to have been, although pladng them in an 
earlier age. 

■ In Pali called Buddho, Dliammo, and Sangiti 

* Here again is no reference to Brnhmanlsm as the great antagonist doctrioe, 

" This wonld he in the third century a.d. 3S7, if 643 B.C. be takeu as tho date 
of the death of Buddha, instead of the Chinese era, and would correspond with 
the decline of Buddhism during wbioh (he Tisite to India of Fa hian and Hiuan 
Thaang look place. 
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Deva Bodliisattwa to compose his book, called the hundred dis- 
courses, in defence of truth, and to stop the progress of error. 

The above extracts, although considerably abridged from the 
originals, are lengthy ^ nevertheless they are necessary to show the 
early religious state of India, and are certainly curious, as they 
possibly illustrate the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of men between two and three thousand years ago, and no doubt do 
so for periods between the first and fourth centuries of our era. One 
fact issuFhciently remarkable, that in the minute and multiphed details 
of all the heresies of the followers of Buddha or Brahma, no mention 
whatever is made, directly or indirectly, of the worship of the Linga, 
the votaries of whit-h now divide the Hindu world with the Vaish- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu. Neither Fa hian in the fourth, nor 
HiuanThsangin the seventh century, speak of this worship, although 
they do not omit to notice even isolated temples of the heretics 
when they fall in with them in their travels; and, in consequence, 
the question may fairly he raised whether the persecuting, blood- 
stained, and obscene sect of Saivas, [^followers of Mahadeva,'} had 
at the beginning of the seventh century sprung into notice, much 
less into power'. But I shall have occasion to refer to the subject 
again in my summary. It may be even doubted whether the 
present Vaishnavas will strictly com-e under any of the denominations 
of heretics in the preceding details, which would leave Brahma, 
Indra, Iswara, [not Siva,] and Bome minor gods as the objects of 
the ancient worship of the people we now call Hindus; hut which 
■worship has been entirely superseded by that to Siva and Vishnu, 
and other gods of more recent adoption than them, 

I now introduce Fa hian to speak for himself, so far aa relates to 
the object I have in view in these notes. I have little to do with hia 
route before he touches the Indus : it has been mostably commented 
on by Professor Wilson, and I wilt only state that Fa hian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, between the frontiers of 
China and the Indus, followers of Buddha, and ruled by Buddhist 
princes or chiefs. At Khotan, the worship was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence j and the procession of Buddha on his 
pyramidal car, the showering of flowers, the draught of the car by 
the people, and other circumstances, recall to mind the annual Hindu 

1 Profesaor Wilson Bays, "It is highly prabable that of the prtsent popular formt 
of the HinJu religion, nons aiaumed tlii.-ir actual slats earlier than tho time of 
Ssnkam Acliuryn, the great Saiva rerormer, who lloatislicd ia all lilielihood in the 
eighth or ninth century." Preface fo Vishnu Pufana, p, 10. This opinion, there- 
fore, is in thorough ucconhince with the tesljiaony of tho Chineie travellers. 
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procession at Jaggarnath, whose temple probably is founded on the 
site of that great chaitya which, previously had contained one of 
Buddha's teeth; the Buddhists, however, had the advantage, at all 
times, in their worship, subsequent to the edicts of Asoka, being cele- 
brated without the sacrifice of one drop of blood, or the injury of 
any animated creature whatever; whilst the other, alaa, witnesses 
the self-immolutioQ of sentient beings. 

Chy Fa Hian, or familiarly, Fa hian, which is an adopted signi- 
ficant monastic name, meaning "manifestation of the Law," set out 
from his home, in company with other pilgrims, in the year 399 of 
our era. He does not dilate in his descriptions o( the countries he 
passes through, nor enlarge on the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants ; but he has few chapters in which there are not brief 
notices on all these points, of considerable interest. The account of 
the desert in the first chapter ; of the country in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Lob, and of the manners and dress of the inhabitants, 
in the second chapter ; the lawless and inhospitable spirit of the 
Ouijours, &c., are of this kind ; and I will take occasion to point out 

In the kingdom of Chen Chen, now Leou Ian, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Lob, Fa hian says, the king was a Buddhist, 
that there were 4000 ecclesiastics, and that the laity, as well as the 
clei^y, followed the law of India, meaning Buddhism; and from 
hence, proceeding westward, all the kingdoms more or less resembled 
that of Chen Chen, excepting that each had its own barbarous lan- 
guage ; but that the ecclesiastics all applied themselves to the study 
of the books of India and the lani/uage of India, But Fa hian nowhere 
makes a distinction between Sanskrit and Pah ; and as he speaks in 
the singular number, a question may be raised whether more than 
one sacred language existed ; and as it has been found that the most 

L ancient inscriptions all relate to Buddhism, and are in the Pali dialect, 

it necessarily results that Fa hian means the Pali when he speaks of 
the language of India. The Indian words adopted by the Chinese in 
their writings, owing to their orthography, lose the idiomatic dis- 
tinctions between the Sanskrit and Pali, so that it is not passible to 
say whether they belong to the one or the other idiom ; but nowhere 
do the Chinese speak of more than one Indian language, which they 
call Fan, in which the Buddhist doctrines were written, and through 
the medium of which they were taught even in China, although 
derived from Hindustan, This is a very curious fact ; for as it will 
be seen from Fa hian's narrative that the kingdoms or states of 
Hindustan after leaving the Jumna were all Buddhist, and as all 
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to the period of Fa hian'a visit from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from Cuttack to Gujarat, are found to be in the Pali idiom ; 
and as there are not any Sanskrit iascriptions of equally early date, 
the doubt is strengthened with reapect to the simnUuneous use 
of the two idioms at that early period. That the idiom [sacred or 
common] in which the Buddhist doctrine was promulgated, was 
common over India, is tustified by the fact, that Fa liian had no 
difficulty in communicating with the clergy wherever he went; his 
object was to copy the sacred writings, and had those of the north 
and of the south of India been written in diETerent dialects, he 
scarcely could have failed to notice the fact. M. Klaproth says that 
the language of India alluded to by Fa hian was probably the San- 
skrit, as it is unknown whether the books of the Buddhists were 
written in Pali at that time. But the inscriptions in Pali, of a long 
anterior date, many of them containing sacred texts, establish the 
fact that Pali was in use i but of tbe existence of these inscriptions 
M. Klaproth was not aware, or the supposition put forth by him 
might not have been advanced. 

It appears also, that the character used in these inscriptions, 
although for so long a period not deciphered, is simply the antique 
form of the modern Deva Nagari; each modern Sanskrit letter 
being traceable, letter by letter, into the ancient Pali letters, and it 
may be supposed that Sanskrit itself has had its modifications and 
ameliorations, and, like all other languages, was somewhat ruder, and 
less diffuse and polished in its early use, than at subsequent periods. 
The word " Sanskrit," meaning "polished," "finished," "done," im- 
plies that some ruder material was handled before it was polished 
into the remarkable language now known as Sanskrit, while the word 
Pali means "root," "original." In fact, we have no proof that the 
Sanskrit existed at this period, and we have ample proofs that the 
Pali did. Indeed the Vedas themselves, in veri/ ancient copies, are 
said to be in a dialect unintelligible' to modern Brahmans. 

Languages, like humanity and states, have their periods of birth, 
infancy, vigour, decline, and extinction ; and their duration is affected 
by political events. We ask what has become of several of those of 
antiquity, and by what means is it that others have taken their 
places? The forcible, comprehensive, and manly English, at the 
period at which it is a question whether Pali and Sanskrit existed 

' Profesaor Wilson, who dooB not go quite so for, ssyH, " the language in which 
the prsyera [of tlio Vedns] are written differs mucli, Ix^h in words Dud coaatnic- 
tJon, tcora thu Swiijltrit of hitor wtitingB." Oj^urd Lwture; No 1. p. 8. 
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simultaneously, was not in existence, and the Bame may be said of 
the Spanish, Italian, modern Greek, and other languages. Is it 
Sanskrit alone, then, that has an immutable character? Of the 
unstable nature of languages, »e need no further proof than in the 
English of Chaucer, and the Frenth of Rabelais and Froissart. 

Fa liian next arrives at Khotan, which he describes as a flourish- 
ing and happy kingdom, the peop.^ li-'ing amidst great abundance, 
all honouring the law [of Buddha] which, he says, is the cause of 
their prosperity. There were several times ten thousand ecclesiastics 
in the country, and the people all built towers, or pillars, or Tumuli', 
before their doors, the shortest of which was twelve feet high '. Tliis 
religious observance accounts for the stone pillar which is left standing 
before most of the excavated Buddha cave-temples in the Deccan. 

The King of Khotan lodged Fu hian in a monastery in which 
were living three thousand monks; all of whom ate their food in 
common at a given signal; and he gives an interesting account of 
the grave and decorous manner in which the meal was conducted. 
There were fourteen large monasteries in the kingdom, and the 
smaller ones were tuo numerous to count. He remained here three 
months and some days, for the purpose of witnessing the procession 
of images. 

The ceremonies commenced on the Ut day of the 4th moon, 
and continued till the 14th, [4th of June to Ihe 18th]. It appeared 
that the roads were swept and watered, the public places put in 
order and ornamented: tapestry and hangings were placed before 
the gate of the city; ami the king, the queen, and elegant women took 
\ip their stations there. At about a mile and a half or two miles from 
the gate, was constructed a car with four wheels for the images, about 
eighteen feet high, in the form of a moveable pavilion ; ornamented 
with the seven precious things; hangings, curtains, and covertures 
of silk. The image [Buddha], attended by the highest order of Bud- 
dhist priests, or rather those belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
was placed in the middle, flanked on either side by an image of a Bo- 
dhisattwa; the three probably intending to represent, as M. Remusat 
thinks, the Buddhist supreme triad " of God, the Law, and the 
Church," or "Clergy;" behind this triad were placed the Devas 

■ stLapi. 

• In tlie country of Candalmc n tumulus ia spoken of meaaurbg 210 metres, or 
70I1J fi-el Englisli, in lieiglil, tlirowing Iha great pyramid o( Kgyiit into tlio sliiiile ; 
and wo are indubtwl to M. Mbsboh nnd Gcni-rul V'tntura Tor a l;nowli>d'i.> of tlie 
gacred objccta einloK-d in tlieae tumuli, Bomc of ivliieli ari) at tlils niouitnt in tlio 
iiiuBvum of tiio India House. Page ID, 
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of the Indians, the Lha of the Thibetans, the T^gri of the Mongols 
&.C., such as Indra, Brahma, &c., &c., these being deemed exceedingly 
inferior to the pure or purified iotelligencies of the Buddhists, 
including Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and even Arhans. 

En passant may be noticed, not only the singular fact of the 
carrying supposed Brahmanical gods in procession in a. subordi- 
nate capacity to Buddha, — but also the singular fact that the chief 
gods of modern Hindu worship, Siva and Vishnu, are not men- 
tioncd; while Indra, and Brahma who then figured, are now in the 
back-ground. So that the supposed immutable Hindus would appear 
to have had their fashions in religion like the Western world. This 
omission of Siva and Vishnu will be elsewhere noticed. But to 
return to the text. All the images were of gold or silver, ornamented 
with precious stones. When the images had arrived within one- 
hundred paces of the gate, the king took off his crown, changed his 
garments, and advanced bare/ool towards jt, accompanied by his 
suite J falling at its feet he adored it', burning at the same time 
perfumes, and scattering flowers. At the moment of the image 
entering the city, the ladies, and young females in the pavilion 
showered down flowers upon the car, so that it was entirely covered. 

Those who have witnessed the procession of Jaggarnath or read 
an account of it, will be struck with the resemblance between a 
Buddhist pageant, of 1-iOO years back, and a modern peculiar Hindu 
ceremony; for the suspension of Caste at Jaggarnath", not only 
makes the celebration peculiar, but involves the whole in mystery, 
and the uncouth figures of Jaggarnath, and his brother and sister, 
more like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious. 

Fa hian speaks of a fine monastery two or three miles from 
Khotan, called the new temple of the king; which occupied eighty 
years in building, during the reigns of three kings ; it had a tower [or 
the temple itself], 250 English feet higV, or neariy 50 feet higher thaa 
the monument in London. There were numerous sculptures on plates 
of gold and silver, and the pillars, doors, and windows of the chapel 
of Buddha were covered with plates of gold. Fa hian says, that the 
cells for the monks were so beautiful and so highly ornamented, 
that he could not find words to describe them. 

I have made these extracts to show not only the wealth, skill, 

' Thia w>B a poaa CDtruptioa of the prmciplcs of BuiJdbisni, wbii^h taught the 
-norsliip of tlie supreme iatelligecca onlj. 

1 JnggaiiiRtli iauuoriii-artlicdlt ofit'celcbratvdreliclcmijIeortliufiucliJUu^ls. 
> 35 Toiaes,or 70 metres = 250 fe»t higli. 
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and industry of the time and coantry, but also the luxury which 
must have ohtained In places where no European has yet set foot. 

Fa hian speaks of the kings of the six kingdoms, to the east 
of the mountains [of Khotan ?] sending rich gifts to the monastery. 
These princes must of course have been Buddhists. 

One of Fa hian's companions here quitted him in the suite of a. 
priest of the Supreme Reason [Lau tsau]', going to Cophbne, 
Ghazni, and Candahar. He himself, and his friends, moved towards 
Koukeyar" which he reached in twenty-five days. The king was a 
standi Buddhist ; there were about one thousand priests, for the 
most part of the higher order, in the kingdom. He then moved to 
Ladak [as Klaproth supposed^ hut this Professor Wilson questions, 
and then got into the Northern ramifications of the Himalaya, and 
having journeyed for twenty-five days reached the kingdom of Kie- 
tchha. which Klaproth takes to he httle Thibet. Here Hoei King 
and some other of Fa hian's companions rejoined him. The king 
celebrated with amazing pomp a quinquennial reunion of Buddhist 
priests, who came in swarms : the ceremonies lasted a month or 
more, and at their termination the king, and his officers, and gentry, 
presented in alms the horses they rode ; silks, stuffs, and other 
valuables; but which they ultimately redeemed from the ecclesiastics. 

The country was cold and mountainous, and no other grain than 
Le Bl^' ripened. The ecclesiastics had an annual allowance, but it 
having been found that as soon as they received their annual allow- 
ance, the snows commenced, the king gave orders that they were 
not to receive their portion until the whole grain of the country had 
come to maturity. The country boasted as relics a vase in which 
Buddha [Sakya Muni] had spat, and one of his teeth. In honour of 
this last a tower had been raised. There were about six thousand 
ecclesiastics in the country, all however belonging to the inferior or 
Ethical section, and they used the "praying wheel"' with wondrous 
effect. 

' Tlicir emblem wrs the Swastika, or mystic crosa ^ , wliicb is fotmd luitinl and 
tcrminnl on tlie Buddhist inscriptions in tlie Dckluin, and very genctally on tli« 
BuddhUt coiuB, in the India Hmue, 

• Lat. 37^^ 30", long. E. 70'40'. 

• Probably barley orryo. 

• The wheel plays a great part in Buddhist cei-emoniat. The priests pojferf 
prageri on it, and turned it roand. One turn had all tlic eflicnoy of an oral repoti- 
tion: tiie foster they turned it, therefore, tiio faster they were getting to heaven. 
Tbe wheel alio was looked upon na the emblem of those kings who vera aappoaed 
to have obtained universal daoiinion; and this eKplaius the hitherto unintelligible fact 
of •omeofthofignrcsof Bnddlia in the caves of Western India being seated on the 

*^ of a wheel, whence they were called Chakiavarti in Sanekrit, or Turners of 
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The kingdom is in the midst of the mountains [of little Thibet >] 
Passing to the Eouth of them, tlie plants and fruits became totally 
different, and three plants only are met with common to China, 
namely, the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane ! 

Fa hian is then occupied for a month in passing the Himalayas. 
He speaks of the perpetual snow, and of the dangers from the wind, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and falling rocks : having passed the 
mountains he came into Northern India, into the little kingdom at 
Tho li', conjectured to be the present Dardu, iu the gorge of the 
mountains where the Indus passes them. 

The king was a Buddhist, and the clergy were numerous, but 
they belonged to the minor or ethical section. There was a statue of 
wood here eighty feet high, whose foot was three feet eight inches 
long, of the future Buddha Maitriya, to take whose likeness an Arhan 
had been permitted to visit the fourth heaven'. Fa hian saw this 
prodigious statue'. 

Hence Fa hian follows the gorge of the Indus for fifteen days, 
and describes the precipices flanking the river, aoine of them 8000 
feet high ; he mentions the passage of the river across a chasm, by 
a suspension-bridge, the ascent of precipices by steps cut in the 
rock, and states very naturally how much the mind was troubled by 
alt these risks. 

Having surmounted them, he indulges in a little triumph and 
harmless vanity, by declaring that the celebrated Chinese generals 
Tchang Khiaa and Kann yng, the former of whom had gone on an 
embassy to the Scythians in the year 122 b.c, and the latter had 
conducted an expedition towards the Caspian', in the year of Christ 
97, had not reached the point or pasied the dilHculties that be had 
done, but Fa hian was not aware how much further Jfcslward these 
generals had gone than himself. It was here that the ecclesiastics 
in his company asked him, if it was possible to know when Buddhism 
first commenced to pass to the Eastward to China, and he replied 
that he was informed by the people of the country who had it tra- 
ditionally, that it was after the erection of the above-noticed statue, 
that the priests of India first passed the river, carrying with them the 
sacred books and precepts ; that the statue was erected 300 years 

the Wheel. In tho Raraayina the ttrm is also applied to Earna and aome of hia 
BTicFStoFs. Tha wlicol aleo was looUed upon as the emblem of the traosiDigration 
of tho Boul. 

' Tho Eaateni pari of Affglianialan? ■ Tonohita. 

' Can the figures Ht Bamion have any relation to Fa hian's statue ? 

' With the object of destroying the Roman Empicall Page 39, note. 
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after tbe death of BudtJha, which corresponded to the reign 
FhiDg Wang of the family of Tcheou who commenced his reign in 
770 B.C., and died in 720 a.c.', but thia relates to its introduction 
into Tortary, and the borders of China. However, in 212 B.C., Che 
li fang, and eighteen other Buddhist priests of the West, made their 
appearance in China, and were thrown into prison by the emperor 
Chi houng, and it was only in the year 61 of our era that Buddhisia 
was officially adopted, allhougli long before known*. 

Having passed the river. Fa hian sets foot in AtTghanistan, to the 
north of Cabul in the kingdom of On tchang [Oudyana',] where the 
people were in the absolute use of the language of central India*, 
their habits, manners, and customs being the same. Buddhism was 
in eminent honour j there were upwards of five hundred monasteries 
of the ethical eection. Strangers were received cordially in them, 
and lodged and fed for three days. Nevertheless, in this eminently 
Buddhist kingdom, we have the first nientiou of Brahmans. The 
Chinese author Ma touan lin placed the kingdom to the east of 
Kandahar, somewhere probably aljout Attock and Pesbawer ; and 
there also he locates the Brahmans. "The first among the 
TRIBES OF barbarians'." This very remarkable passage necessa- 
rily gives rise to important reflections. The Brahmans then were 
considered as a Tribe only, and not only as a tribe j but as a tribe 
of Barbarians, that is to say, of those who did not make part and 
] arcel of the majority of a nation ! rot as the hierarchy of a whole 
people, and being possessed of formidable religious or political power, 
but as a foreign community in a state. And be it recollected that 
when they are thus spoken of. it was HOO, or 1500, or at least 1000 
years after the appearance of Sakya Muni the third Buddha ; up to 
which last period, they had not struggled into importance ; but tbey 
were now beginning to get that hold upon sovereigns and their people, 
which ultimately ended in their establishing their supremacy. In the 



> This would pUcetlicbictli of Snkja Muni in abuilt 1027, or 1030 n-n., and tils 
dcBlli ill SCO B.C., wlik-Ii U an apjiroximnlion Id Sir Wm. Joti^'a dnlB. PnifeeBor 
WilEon, in tlie Orienlal Mogaxine for IQSS, quotes no Iceb tliun etevcn aatlioritles, 
every ono of whicliesfiibliBhllie era of BuddhB more than 1000 yean H.C., [flvo of 
tlieui giro B.C. 10S7,] and fiveotUeraatliorities nmke it almve 800 j*ears B.C. 

' IteinuBat, tiutp, p. 41. 

' There \i a quegtion wlictlier Kaehmir is not iiileiidei). 

* M. Klnprolli tliinks tlie translation should be " Tlio Innj-unge of Ci-ulral 
India cxtundii as far as this.'' Page 50. 

• This could not huvc beou written iii cumitjr, for in many BuddliJst inserirtions 
hiudncM and charily to llrobiuana is recomnitiniled. Page 46, Kutv. 
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502iidyearof Christ', it appears that an embassy from this very king+; 
dom of Ou tcbaog, went with tribute to the emperor of China, King 1 
ming, in the third year of his reign. After describing the situation 
of the kingdom, the account says, "The Brahmana are considered as 
the superior caste amongst the Strangers : they are well versed in 
the science of astronomy, and in the calculatioa of lucky and unlucky 
days, and the kings do nothing without consulting their decisions." 
Here again they are looked upon as not OTi\y not fonnitiff an integral 
part of the nation, but as strangers, and here it appears they pursued 
the identical line of conduct to establish their influence, which they 
are at this moment pursuing amongst the Buddhists in Burniah, 
Siam, and Cochin China; namely, practising judicial astrology. 
At page 122, the learned and philosophic, are separated from the 
Brahmans, or men who walk in purity, and who cultivate arithmetic 
and the occult sciences, such as astrology, the art of divination, &c. 
Early in the sixth century, a.d., 510, two inhabitants of China 
who were Buddhist priests, Soung' yun tse, and Hoei seng, visited 
this kingdom of Ou tchang, which they described as singularly 
rich and fertile; the fields being irrigated, and flowers blooming all 
the year round'; the temples, and towers, were highly ornamented 
and magnificent. No criminal was allowed to be punished with 
death', but he was banished to a desert mountain. There are 
several minute details of local peculiarities, which would doubtless 
admit of the spots being identified at this day. Ou tchang boasted 
of an impression of the foot of Buddha [Sakya Muni], and of the 
rock on which he dried his clothes. At eight days' march from the 
city to the S.E., amongst the mountains, was the spot where Sakya, 
Muni made a present of his body to a hungry tiger. It was upon 
a scarped mountain, full of caverns, and with summits penetrating 
the clouds. The two travellers, Soung yun, and Hoei seng, gave 
mimey for a statue, and they caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the rock, to record the great actions of the dynasty of Wei. The 
temple to Buddha at this place was inhabited by three hundred 
ecclesiastics. Now that the Britisli have free access to ASghanistan, 
no doubt this inscription will one day be brought to light. At 
another place not far from the city, was a temple enclosing relics of 
Buddha; around which were arranged sixty glided statwe. The king 

1 Pian i liav, bcipk Gil, p. 1—15. Page 47, Note. 

' Suuug yun uech atieautiful pottical imiLgi', wlijcli I Imd Tievecmel willi before. 
fipcokiiigof tliB niallUndpeaQd vnrted coloutB of tlie botterflies, he rays, "tliey 
looked MkefyingfoaeTa!" * 

' Vide Aboka'b Edict on the Delhi PiJ/ar. 
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had an annual meeting of all the eccksiastics in his kingdom. 
" They gathered like clouds," and Soung yun and Koei seng, had 
their admiration and respect excited by the simple manners, the 
regular conduct, and the pious austerities of these rehgious mendi- 
cants. And yet this was in the country where Brahmans resided ; 
and where they were not only free from persecution, but were held 
in respect; for Soung yun, spent a month in the country for the 
purpose of obtaining charms' front the firahmans to calm his mind, 
which had become unusually agitated. Soung yun, it will be borne 
in mind, travelled about one hundred years after Fa hiaoj and in 
these hundred years, the absurd traditions respecting Sakya Muni's 
life and actions would appear to have been infinitely multiplied, 
enlarged, or distorted. The credulity of Fa hian was comparatively 
limited, but Soung yun surpassed him beyond all measure. 

According to Sonng yan, embassies were sent from this king? 
dom [Oudyana,] to China, in the years of Christ 510, 511, 618 and ■ 
52l'. Other Chinese authorities mention the arrival of another exa-, f 
bassy in a.d,, €'12 ^ 

In an account of the Western countries under the great dynasty of I 
T'hang, the country of Ou tchang is stated to have formerly haii( I 
1400 monasteries and 18,000 ecclesiastics', but many of the former | 
were in ruins, and the monks became greatly diminished', Ther^ ] 
were at least ten temples inhabited by the heretics ; as this probably 1 
refers to the Brabmans, it shows how very limiled their i 
must have been, compared with the Buddhist ecclesiastics j but thq I 
Buddhists were divided into five sects, and several heresies, an4 J 
even the ten temples may have belonged to them, and not to th^ j 
Brahmans, page 53. 

The king Asoka built a tower near the capital, and in th; j 
mountains were the cells of five hundred Arhans, no doubt excavBr I 
tions. It was in this country also the prodigious statue of Buddha 
said to have been in wood existed". 

Quitting Soung yun we revert to Fa hian, who passes through 
the kingdom of Su ho to, where Buddhism was equally flourishing; 
and he notices that it was here that Buddha offered his own flest^ ■ 

' Page so. ' P»ge 01 . " Pago 51. * P«go 33. 

' The inhabitants greatly lionourcd tho Inw of Buitdha; they were timid imd 
Bta'iioufl, ami OHtrology ivna their UBual oecupatioii, tuid cnclmotini^llta were had 
recourac to; tbey bolaiiged to tbe trunsceudeiitiil elasa of Buddhiets. Il is euriotiB 
Ilut UKwrding to Fa hiwi, tbe exact hmgUBge of Ceatral India woe nsed bent 
PftgefiO. 

* I agun Dsk,— Can tliia llgure and tlic excavaltoni rofuc to fiauiioa I 
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while in his PHEVioca state of Bodhisattwa, to eave a pigeon from 
a hawk [a t^st of Indra's the king of the thirty-three Devataa],and 
which is recorded on an inacriptioa many hundred years afterviards, 
in a temple to the Linga, in Bundlekund as having occurred to Siva'. 

Fa hian then passes to what M. Remusat considers Kandahar, 
but which Professor Wilson considers may be the Gandaris of 
Strabo, in the Punjab. It was here that the son of King Asoka' of 
Magadha reigned. Fa bian found Buddhism flourishing, and there 
was a great tower. Many of the inhabitants belonged to that branch 
of the priesthood of the ethical section. Seven days' march to the 
east, brings Fa hian to Tchyoutasira [fallen head]", where Buddha 
made an almsgiving of his head, and gave his body to an hungry 
tiger. The king of these countries, the wealthy, and the people, 
rivalled each other in their devotion to Buddhism. There were 
four great towers or topes, in honour of Buddha; M. Remusat thinks 
the country not far from the present Shorawak. Professor Wilson 
leans to the Punjab, and surmises some connexion between the name 
of the tope of Alanikyala, the Chinese name Cbu cha, Chilo, and 
Taksha sila: but from the coins found in Manikyala, it must have 
been raised after Fa hian's travels. 

Fa hian next gets to the kingdom of Foe leou cha, which MM. 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, consider the country of the 
Beloutches. Professor Wilson prefers Peshawer and its neighbour- 
hood. Wherever it was, it had, witli one exception, the most splendid 
stupa or tope in all India, 1 22 metres, or 400 feet high, which contained 
the begging pot of Buddha. A Scythian king, a zealous Buddhist, 
anciently invaded this kingdom, according to the traditions reported 
by Fa hian, to carry olF this pot ; but it would not move. Now it is 
known from other sources that the Scythians invaded and conquered 
Aifghanistan in the middle of the second century b.c, and kept 
possession of it until the third century, and other parts of India 
until the fifth century a.d'. This confirmation therefore of what 
Fa hian calls a tradition is curious. These Scythians were Buddhists. 

' ProrcsBor WiUon considerB tliia fable to have been bormwcd ^m the Hindtis ; 
at tho reverse is more probable. 

* M, Itcmusat hoaanote, in ivhicll the Cliineso autliori ties make Aaokato have 
reigned 1 IG yeaxa after tbc death of BuddLa, in the regenoy ol Eoung \\o, 833 d.c. 
Chronological Tabtea ai Japan and Cliina. Book i., p. 17, and f. 6Q. 

' P«ge 75. 

* M. Remusat tliinka tlie Soytbians tapt posaesaion of Bactria, Eastern Peraij, 
Af^hanifitjut, BaloUcbiatan, and Western India, [Sindli, Cutch, and Gujiirat?] 
until this period. Pago di. 
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This majestic Tope was built by Kanika, whom Professor Wilson 
deecribes as a Scythian sovereign of Kashmir ; but the Tope was 
raised before the invasion of the Suythians', and Hiuaa thsaog 
makes Kaaika reign in Gandhara 400 years after the death of Bud- 
dha, which, according to Chinese chronology, would be 550 b.c, and, 
according to the Ceylon chronology, 153 u.c. 'He must have been a 
zealous Buddhist if he built the Tope, and the invader equally a 
Buddhist to invade the country for the pot. The Chinese assert that 
this pot was carried into China by Bodhidhnrma, who was the last of 
tbe Buddhist patriarchs burn in Iadia,in the fifth century;' and this 
fact is of importance, as it marks the incipient migration of the 
Buddhists — probably consequent on the persecutions of the followers 
of Siva, whose bloody and licentious rites appear to have had their 
origin about this time, although some centuries elapsed before the 
worship has any authentic record in inscriptions. 

lu this kingdom one of Fa hian's companions felt sick, and three 
others returned to China to report to the emperor. 

Seventy-two miles to the west brings Fa hian to the frontier of 
the kingdom of Na kia*, to the eastward of Ghazni according to M. 
Remusat, and Professor Wilson inclines to Jallalabad. Fa hian now 
uses Sanskrit or Pali terms of long metrical measure. Buddha's 
skull was preserved here with such jealous rigour that the king of 
tbe country selected the chiefs of eight principal families, under 
whose seals the skull was locked up every night, and opened and 
taken out every morning to be worshipped, they washing their hands 
with scented water before they touched the relic. The king did not 
go to public business until he had performed his daily worship.' The 
chapel in which was the relic must have been richly adorned, from 
tbe mention of gilding and precious stones. Fa hian describes the 
cranium as of a whitish-yellow colour, and it bad a bump above. 
What a treasure this would be for the phrenologists ! Fa hian 

' 292 V.C.., p. B4. 
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mentiona numerous " towers of deliverance," which appear to 
have been altars of about five feet high, upon which the king and the 
people, and even neighbouring kings, offered flowers and perfumea 
daily. — Can these have any relation to the figure and the altar an the 
numerous coms/rom this very cowttry? ' 

About four miles N. from this chapel, a tooth of Buddha was 
preserved; but this had disappeared when Hiouan thsang visited the 
country 227 years afterwards. At four miles E. the staff of Buddha 
was preserved and worshipped: the staff, like the begging-pot, and 
other prescribed articles, is the companion of every Buddhist mendi- 
cant] and it is surmounted or headed by some design or other. Fa 
hian says that of Buddha was an ox's head, carved in sandelwood. 
Ciin this staff have anything to do with the staff or standard and figure 
of the coins 9 

At four days to the West was the garment of Buddha; and about 
two miles South of the town of Na kie was the shadow of Buddha, 
which Fa hian saw, but he could not account for the deception; and 
close to it was a monastery of seven hundred ecclesiastics, where 
were preserved the cuttings of Buddha's hair and nails'. 

M. Remus at has a suspicion that these relics and traditions relate 
to a predecessor of Sakya Muni, whose field of action w s Central 
India, and not Affghanistan\ 

Fa hian now passes, in the winter months, the lesser snowy moun- 
tains [the Solimani range], where the cold and severity of the 
weather was so great, that one of bis companions perished. His loss 
is touchingly noticed by Fa hian, who succeeds with two others in 
reaching in thirteen marches the kingdom of Lo i, to the south of 
the chain. What kingdom this might have been is not now known, 
but it was eminently Buddhist, as there were three thousand ecclesi- 
astics of the transcendental and ethical sections. Ten days' journey 
to the south brought him to the kingdom of Po-ma [not identified]. 
Here again were about three thousand ecclesiastics, all of the ethical 
section. In neither of these kingdoms is there any mention made of 
heretics. Three days' journey to the east brought him again to the 
Indus, which he passed where the banks were low, and the country flat 
and level! M. Remusat thinks about Bakkar. Having passed the 
river, he arrived in the kingdom of Pi tchha. M. Remusat thinks 
the Punjab [Pun cha nala}, M. Klaproth Sindh. and Professor Wilson 
Tak. At all events. Buddhism was in honour, and flourishing. Tlie 
inhabitants were extremely affected to see travellers from the extre- 
' I'age 04. 
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unity of the earth arriving to do honour to Buddha, and they offered 
them every solace in their power'. 

Thence travelling to the S.E,, at least 360 miles [so he says], he 
arrives at the celebrated city of Mutra [Mathura], on the Jumna, 
having passed in his route a great numher of temples in which lived 
several tens of thousands of ecclesiastics. He does not say that 
they were heretics, or who or what they were; but had they been 
Buddhists he no doubt would have mentioned it; and, considering 
that he passed the localities, not far from where Alexander found a 
town of the Brahmans amongst the Malloi, it is very probable the 
whole of the country between Bakkar on the Indus and Mutra was 
inhabited hy a Brahmanical people, or at least by the Rajputs j and 
this is the more probable from the very remarkable and decided 
language of Fa hian which follows : — " At Mutra, oa both banks of 
the river, there are about twenty monasteries, which are capable of 
containing about three thousand ecclesiastics ; and the law of Buddha 
rfcomnifnces to be held in honour," miffre it had flourished nninter- 
n(p(frf/y from the time of Buddha; that is to say, for 1400 years 
according to the Chinese dates, or 1000 years according to the 
modern Ceylon Buddhists. From the time of leaving the desekts 
[no doubt those of Jaysulraer and Bikaneer] and the river [Jumna] 
to the West, or rather having passed to the Eastward of the deserta 
and the Jumna, all the kings or the different kingdoms in 
India ARE firmly attacbed to the law opBoddha', and when 
they do honour to the ecclesiastics, they take off their diadems. 
They, and the princes of their families, and their officers, give them 
aliments with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet is 
spread for the ecclesiastics, and they place themselves opposite. In 
the presence of an ecclesiastic they would not attempt to recline or 
sit on a bed% and this custom, which the kings observe to testify 
their respect, commenced when Buddha was in the world, and has 

CONTINCED FROM THAT TIME UNTIL THE PHESBNT !" 

M. Remusat very justly calls thtsaremarkable passage, testifying 
as it does that in these regions Buddhism had continued vninter- 
ruptedlt/ from the sixth century before Christ until the fifth after 

' Pnge an, 

■ This is moat decisive and unequivocal teBtimoDy borne penoimlly by Fn liiAS, 
not oqI^ of tiie Religiout but of the Po/ifica^BuproroBoyof Buddiiigmoverall India, 1 
excepting in tlic deserts just mentionod, P, SO, ct Bei[. 

" This appenrs to have been a ro/nl privilege as fnr as tbe Irj public wni 
ccmcd, judgiDg from tbe figures of priaces realining or dttitif; on beds on 
Cnnouj coins, and m tho jiaintiugs at tiie AjiuitA caves. 
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Christ; that is to B&y, more than one thousand fearsj and that too 
in the very seat in which Purank fables locate the holiest places of 
Brahmanism, Mutra, Benares, Allahahad, Oude, and the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Singularly also is the honesty and good 
faith of this simple-minded man corroborated by the ancient inscrip- 
tions and coins which have been brought to light within the last 
few years. Of the thousands of coins found in India np to the period 
or time of Fa hian, there is not one' that has any relation to Brahman- 
ism; and the same may be said of the numerous inscriptions. There 
is no proof even of the existence of the Sanskrit language at this 
time, all the ancient inscriptions facing in a dialect barely removed 
from Pali, or the language of the Buddhists'. From China, through 
Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception of the inhabitants on the 
tract noticed between the Indus and Jumna, Fa hian had found only 
Buddhist kings and a Buddhist people, with traditions of the existence 
of the same state of things for the preceding 1000 years, or accord- 
ing to the Chinese dates for 1400 years. And here I might close 
Fa hian's personal narrative, and advert to the religious state in 
which Hiuan thsang found India in the early part of the seventh 
century; but there are too many facts, and too many points of per- 
sonal interest, to part with him for a little while. His very neit 
passage characterizes the country and the people of Central India, 
including Oude, Bahar, &c. He says, after describing the equable 
chmate, equally removed from extremes of heat and cold, and without 
frost or snow, " The people live in abundance and happiness, regis- 
ters of the inhabitants are unknown, [there was not any capitation 
tax as in China,] and neither magistrates nor laws trouble them. 
Those only who cultivate reap the produce. If one wants to go, he 
goes; if he wishes to stay, he stays. To govern, the kings do not 
have recourse to the terrors of punishment; the culpable are fined, 
the fine being proportioned to the offence; and in the case of 

' Professor Wilson tbinlifl Bome coins of KadphiacB, B.C. a few years, witli a 
Sivulie figure, trident, luul bull on theiii, are of a Hindu tjpe, liut the taarine figure 
ia common to tho Grecian, Celtic, and Buddliiet, us well afl to the Hindu Bysleios, 
and ia repeatedly to be met with on coins with indisputably Buddhist emblume. 
Vide eoina of Coylon, Amavati, Indo SaBsaniaii and Indo Scjlhic, and Kiidphisea' 
coina even have the monograma or emblems, wliieh are found in the Buddhist cavea. 
And aa for the trident and supposed figure of Siva, b Sivalie figure with a trident, 
is on the coin No. 4, plate 25, vol. 3. J. A. S. B., combined with tho Buddhist 
chaitya and Bo-tn^c. 

» There ia a Bolilary instance of a quasi SanBlirit ioscciption on copper plates from 
Valftbhi, in Gujarat, of the supposed date, A.D. 328 j but this ia dependent upon not 
mistaking one era fur another, and a Pali tranjlator might have found tho puzzling 
text etnier ttiaji the Snoslirit translator did. 
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relapsed criminals, the most extreme punishment, even for murder, is 
to cut off the right hand." The inhabitants of the country do not 
put to death any living creature; no doubt the consequence of the 
edicts of Asoka or Piyadasi, recorded on the Delhi and other 
columns. But this was no part of original Buddhism, for Buddha 
died of a dysentery from eating pork'; and it was equally no part of 
Brahmanism, for in the legends of the life of Buddha, his humanity 
induced him to turn himself into a. roasted hare to feed a famishing 
Brahman; and in the Ramayana*, we read, as I have already pointed 
out, of the choice dinner given to Bharuta and his army by the 
Brahman hermit Bharadwajo, at Allahabad, comprising roast and 
boiled venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, with appro- 
priate sauces, the whole washed down with potent spirits! 

Fa hian then adds that the people " neither drink wine nor eat 
garlic nor onions'," The only people who killed animals, and sold 
meat, and went to the chase, were the Chandalaa [butchers], odious 
people who lived by themselves, and were avoided by the other 
inhabitants of towns and villages. Shells [cyprtea moneta] served 
as money. 

From the time of Buddha to the time of Fa hian's visit, the 
kings, the aristocracy, and the heads of families, had built chapels 
for the ecclesiastics, bad furnished them with provisions, bad given 
tbem grants of fields and houses, of gardens and orchards, procur- 
ing for them also farmers and animals fur their cultivation. These 
grants were engraved on iron*, and no succeeding king was per- 
mitted to affect their stability. M. Remusat has here a note, that, 
according to the traditions collected by Fa hian and bis personal 
testimony, up to this period from the ministry of Buddha, even his 
religion had not yet been affected by any supposed r'walrj/ of the 
Brahmans; that is to say, it had flourished uninterruptedly for 1-J 
centuries*. 

■ Vide AfaJiatcaiisoiuid SuliapUako, <iuolcd by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, J. A. 
S,D., Vol. vii, p. 11)03. 

« Book 2, Bffljt. «;, p, 301. 

' Tho Buddhist decnlogue says, not to kill ony liviug being, not to Stekl, not to 
commit ndultery, not to lie, not to dilnk wine, [not to cut garlic, && is included in 
tlic last,] nut to seat oneself on places of lionour, not to wear floweiH or ribbons, not 
to give oneself up to Bongs, iloniMie, and comedies, not to weu Dniiuncnts of gold or 
silver, and not to Cftt after midduy. Puj^e 104. Tlie practice of tbo first Tivo 
entitled the individuu! to bo born onion st tbo gnda. Page 147. 

' Tbe only inscription on iron hitlierto found is tlie inscriptiou on the iron 
pillnr nt Ucibi; liutit is after i.u. SOO,and has no rebiliantogmnls of land. 

> M. RenmBafBi-raafBuddha'amuiistryiBB-c. S89. Upham, from the Maha- 
!S his birth t>D6 B.C., lol. iii. ji, bd, ttuolcd in note to Fii hi»D, p. 2tl4, 
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Fa hian sabsequently enters into mJaiite details respecting the 
habits, raannerE, customs, and advantages uf the priesthood, wliich 
were the same all over the country. When strangers arrived 
amongst them, they ■were received with great honour and kindoeaa. 
They were met on the road, and th*ir clothes and begging-pot carried 
for them. Water was taken to them to wash their feet; oil to 
anoint their bodies, and a special entertainment was given to them. 
Fa hian particularly enumerates sis towers [monasteries?] in Mutra 
where ecclesiastics pat up. They were named after disciples of 
Buddha, or from containing certain sacred books. 

At the close of this chapter'. Fa hian has a very remarkable 
passage. Still speaking of the Buddhist ecclesiastics, he says, " At 
the end of the year they receive their customary presents from the 
elders, [les anciens,] the men in office, the Brahmans, and others, 
which conaisted of the coloured dresses, and other things necessary 
for Buddhist priests." Hitc the Brahmans can scarcely he viewed 
as religious characters } for it cannot be supposed, if they were priests, 
that they would be in the habit of making annual presents to their 
hated rivals : they may rather be looked upon, as there is strong 
ground for believing at this period, as seculars, and laymen, and 
constituents, as I shall have occasion to show, of even a Buddhist 

Fa hiau concludes the chapter by repeating that ia these coantriea 
the riles and ceremonies of Buddhism had never been interrupted 
from the time of Boddba, and M. Remusat very quaintly remarks', 
" The alleged superiority of Brahmanism, therefore, must be looked 
for in other countries!" 

Fa hian now proceeds seventy miles S. E. to the kingdom of 
Sam Kassam in PMi, and mentioned in the Ramayana as Sankasya, 
somewhere about Farrakhabad. Here was a great stoupa or tope ; 
it contained the ladder by which Buddha had descended from 
heaven, [where he had been to see his mother,] accompanied by 
Indra and Brahma. He does not make any mention of temples to 
these two personages ; but Hiuan tbsang found two temples erected 
to them in honour of their having accompanied Buddha oa his return. 
from heaven, manifesting the corruptions that were then under- | 
mining Buddhism. 

It is to be remarked that Indra and Brahma, in the estimation* 
of the Buddhists, had the Pas in the Brahmanical Pantheon, and 
there ia no mention of Siva or Vishnu, who may not yet have been 
grafted upon the stock. As a crowd of gods were in attendance 
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Upon Baddba ; Siva and Vishnu would probably have been named, 
had they then attained to a fraction of their modem celebrity. But 
with regard to ludra and Brahma, and the thirty-one other goda 
residing in the second heaven, they are not eternal beiogs, but in 
transitu) and it is competent to ntorfufs even to take their names 
and places as they become vacant in the progress of the universe'. 
Brahma, therefore, was considered by the Buddhists 1400 years 
ago as only a transitory Devala, and not the Creator of the universe : 
he was inferior even to Indra. Part of the Buddhists of Nepal with a 
Brahmanical tiogc, speak of Brahma as Creator, Vishnu as Preserver, 
and Mahcsa as Destroyer, all emanating from an ancient Buddha. 
But this was looked upon as heresy hy the Chinese Buddhists ; for 
they deem ail these gods, when tfaey admit their eitistence at all, as 
imperfect beings, whom men may even surpass by attaining the quality 
of Bodhisattwa or pnrilied intelligence'. The Chinese have, never- 
theless, now got a corrupted Pantheon of twenty of these personages. 
M. Remusat does nut mention his authority, but from the complexion 
of the account of them, it has not an ANTiaiiE character : Brahma 
is pnt at their head ; Indra follows ; but Maha Iswara, supposed to 
be Mahadeo, or Siva, from his being described as having eight arms, 
thrfe eyes, and being seated on a white bull with a white brush in his 
hand, ranks as low as the eighth in the list ; but the name of Siva 
never occurs in these Chinese writings, and it is not less remarkable 
that in the numerous inscriptions between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, [vide Appendix,] in which the Destroyer is referred \o or 
eulogized, he is called in all the earlier inacriptious by some other of 
his numerous names, and not by that of Siva. The twelfth of these 
gods is the general of the Vedas, which word vedas is explained tu 
mean a "discourse on science." Instead of giving himself up to 
the voluptuousness of the gods, he walked in purity and continence, 
received the instruction of Buddha, and defended his religion. What 
this relation between the Vedas and Buddha exactly means, 1 do 
not know; but it plainly says that the conimander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Vedas defended the religion of Buddha, and when a 
temple tu Buddha was built, a statue of the general was put into it°. 
Then comes the mother of the Demons with her 1000 children to 
whom human beings address tbemselves if they want progeny. 
The twentieth and last in the list is Yama, the god of the infernal 
regions, Although this jumble of Buddhist and Brahmanical or 

' Page lait. « P-igB 12(1 auii 1.18, 

* Page* t3R and 142, Telling Ta nioii tchuu king, quolud in tile Son tsang fa 
sou, liook 18, page 20, 
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rather Hindu Dcvatas is evidently comparatively modern, there is 
not any mentioa of Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesa, or the Hindu god- 
desses, and if. they had been known at the time of writing the list, 
they would moat probably have come in for a place of honour. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this list contains evidence of the progress 
of corruption iu Buddhism, which has ended in the substitution of 
the worship of spirits or genii [naats] in most parts of China, to the 
exclusion of Buddha. In one of the curious diaries of the ambas- 
sadors sent from the Burman empire in the present century, to Pekin, 
and pubUshed by Colonel Burncy', the ambassadors state that they 
found the Chinese temples filled with figures of naats or spirits, and 
that they did not see a single figure of Buddha between the frontiers 
of Ava and Fekin ! 

M. Remusat ends his list of the Buddhist Pantheon, by adding 
that there were very many others whose names were not known ; 
but it was asserted that Indra was their chief in the time of the 
ancient Buddha". Here again is a reference to a predecessor of 
Sakya's. Arrian, in his Hktoi: Ittd., cap. viii., mentions a Buddha, 
the third from Bacchus, as a king of India, as far back as the fabu- 
lous times'. 

All the above gods of the second heaven were, of course, inferior 
to those of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heavens. Brahma, 
Indra, &c., had no reason, therefore, to be very grateful to the 
Buddhists for the honour vouchsafed to them, whether viewed as 
constituents of the Polytheism of the Brahmans, or as belonging to 
Buddhism. It was only iu the sixth heaven these fabulous person- 
ages were supposed to be elevated above carnal desires. In addition 
to the above, the Buddhists enumerated other heavens with their 
inhabitants. But all of them, of whichever heaven, were infinitely 
below a Bodbisattwa, the next rank below a Buddha'. 

It is time, however, to return to Fa hian, who i.tates that the 
King Asoka, wanting to see how far the ladder went down into the 
earth, caused people to dig ; but not being able to reach the end, 
his faith and veneration increased, and he built a chapel over the 
spot, and on the middle step of the ladder he raised an erect statue 
of Buddha, sixty feet high. Behind the chapel he raised a stone 

' J. A. S. Ji., vols. G ancl 7. » Page 144. 
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column forty-five feet high, with a lion on the top of it>. Certain 
heretics disputed the poBsession of this locality, but the lion on the 
top of the column giving a lusty roar, the heretics were discorafitedj 
and the dispute was settled. M. Hemusat has a note in which he 
says it may be supposed the heretics were Brahmans ; but it does 
not necessarily follow, as no less than eleven sects of heretics have 
already been enumerated, some Budilhiste and some BrahmanicaP. 
Some of the legends of Sakya Muni make him and his disciples 
dispute with ninety-five different sects, but these are reducible to 
eleven, whose doctrine, books, and habitudes, prevailed in the 
West*; and it may be supposed, therefore, otiT of India, or at 
least in Bikaner, and Jaysalmer. Amongst these was the Sankhya 
system, the Vaishesika, the author of which lived 800 years before 
Sakya Muni, and who appears to liave been a quasi Buddhist, or one 
whose doctrines Sakya may be supposed to have reformed, in case 
lie came as a reformer, and not as an inventor. Then come the 
Vibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, and believe the sixth god 
of the world of desires, Iswara, to have created all things. Tlien 
the followers of the Vedas, who imagine that Narayana created the 
four families, Brahmans from his mouth, Kshatryas from hia arms, 
Vaisyas from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. Then come the 
partisans of the Egg, [Anda,] from which Brahma sprung, and 
created the world*. Then come the Tiraeisis ; also those who believe 
space to be the origin of things , then the Conformists j nest follow 
the behevers in all things originating in jEther, The tenth sect 
believed in the supreme efficacy of morahty; and the eleventh and 
last believed that there was not any first cause ! 

The above details appear to have been translated from" the 
Chinese work, "San tsang fH sou." M. Remusat docs not give 
the date of the work, which, however, looks to be comparatively 
modern, from its notices of Puranic fables. It is very curious, as it 
would seem to separate the I'ollowers of the Vedas from those of 
Brahma, the latter from Narayana, and the followera of both these 
latter from the Vibhuti : its location of all the Hindu sectaries or 
heretics in the West is important. Its details are probably founded 
on the information taken to China, by Chinese pilgrims returning 
from India; or by the immigrating Buddhists in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, flying from their persecutors, the Saiva's. 

' Very nmiiy hucIi columiiH have receatly Luen foiiod in India, some of 
nilili Asoka'a ediots engraved on them. 

■ See page 149, For n list of tlio herGticnl ijcets. 
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Another Chinese variation of the above details in the same 
work, reduces the heretical seels to nine. It contains an explanation 
of the three forms of Iswara, [Siva,] seen in the cave-temples of 
Elephanta, and at Ellora, which I have never met with hefore. It 
says, " The heretics say that this god [Iswara] has three bodies ; 
that of the " law," which means that his substance is eternal, uni- 
versally ditTuseil, and extending ns far as space, and having the 
power to create all things ; that which " disposes," because he is 
above all forma ; and that of " transformations," because he changes 
in the six conditions all the beings of whom he takes the form." I 
cannot say that this is very intelligible, but it is new. The account 
further says, that Iswara resides in the heaven called Agbanista; 
that he is the lord of 3000 worlds ; that his followers rub them- 
selves with ashes, and the Brahmaas in general consider him to be 
the cause of all things. 

In a further enumeration of nice points in which the heretics are 
in error, respecting form, cause, effect, destiny, conduct, &c., it saya 
" the heretics, partisans of the Vedas, believe that from the navel of 
Narayana sprung a lotus, on which appeared Branma, who produced 
all things, and to whom are mad^ offerings of flowers and plants, 
and victims, such as hogs, sheep, aisas, horses, ^c. Sfc." Here we learn 
from Buddhist authority that it was part of the Hindu ritual to 
offer flesh in sacrifice; and this is in strict accordance with the 
details in the Ramayana, which state that flesh was thrown about 
on the funeral pile of Rama"s father'. 

Those who go entirely naked, and whom we may suppose to be 
the Gymnosophists, met with by Alexander, are stated to believe 
that Nirvana, or identification with the godhead, depends upon a 
clear and distinct perception of all things in their different manners 
of being. Buddha himself mentions this naked class of religionists 
without calling them heretics, and Arrian in his afpianoy inAiKH', 
describes them as philosophers and diviners, and offerers of sacrifices, 
without calhng them Brahmans, which, indeed, they could not have 
been, as any of the seven classes of society might supply them, 
which is quite in accordance with the practice of the Buddhists'. 
Those who place themselves in dependence on women, believe 
that Maha Iswara created a woman who produced gods and men, 
&c., &c. : others make salvation to consist in penance ; some in the 
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control of the passions ; and many other doctrines declared by the 
Buddhists as heretical are enumerated ; but it is to be noted as most 
singular, that amidat the numerous details given, showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Hindu opinions, as well as Buddhist 
sectarist opinions ; no mention whatever, no allusion even, is made to the 
worship of the TJnga [Phaihs'], whiirh for the last 800 years at least 
has been so celebrnted and so widely diffused in India, From 
Fa hian's utter silence with respect to this worship, and the 
universal prevalence of Buddhism in his time, it may fairly he 
inferred that it did not exist while he was in India; nor does 
Hiuan thsang, in the seventh centnry, in spite of the decadence of 
Buddhism, and the progress of the Saiva's afford us the means of 
determining that Siva was yet worshipped under the form of the 
Linga. The oldest existing temples to this emblem are no doubt the 
Kylas and others at Ellora, and the Elephanta temple in the har- 
bour of Bombay; but they are probably subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, and not older tlian the ninth century. They 
are destitute of inscriptions, which characterize all Buddhist 
remains. The oldest inscriptions at present known in a Linga temple 
are not earlier than the tenth century. One is in the temple of 
Hnrsha in Shekavata, and is dated a.d. 9^1 ; and another com- 
memorates the erection of a temple to Siva at Brahmeswara in 
Cuttack, by a lady. An unknown era is used, but the character of 
the writing is after the tenth century. The Bhuvaneswar temple in 
Orissa is said to have been built a.d. 55/, but there is not any 
inscription of the fact. 

The San tsang f& sou then enumerates six kinds of mortification 
to which some heretics subject themselves. Hunger and thirst, 
plunging into cold springs, burning different parts of the body, 
remaining perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to heat and cold, 
living in burial-grounds and funereal groves, and imposing upon 
themselves an absolute silence ; and finally, eating grass and drinking 
water like brutes. Then there are five doubts of the heretics, but 
it will be sufficient to notice on« of them ; " Whether the law of 
Buddha or ibe Vedas is the best ; the Vedas meaning a discourse 
on science, and which are full of the false science of the heretics'?" 
The Buddhists, therefore, considered the Vedas not as a religious, 
but as a scientific composition. The last quotation from the San 
tsang f& sou is the following : " About 800 years after the death of 
Buddha, A.D. 257, the master of the law. Sang tchao, says, the here- 
tics mullipiicd ; violent sects sprung up ; evil doctrines oppressed 
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truth, and shook sound reason. It was thea that Deva Bodhi- 
eattWB, disciple of Naga Krochoana, wrote his book, entitled the 
Hundred Discourses to defend truth, and stop the progrees of error." 

These minute facts in a Chinese book', bearing upon India, and 
the opinions of its people, are not less curious than important. 
M. Remusat does not give the date of the composition, but from 
what has been just said of Deva Bodhisattwa, it must be after the 
third century of Christ, at which period, probably, were the inci- 
pient movements of the Saiva's and Vaiahnava's, which ended in the 
overthrow of Buddhism, 

M. Remusat says that in the San tsang fil sou he did not find 
anything particularly applicable to the fire- worshippers of Persia 
[or India] ; and this silence will probably strengthen the supposition 
previously noticed, that the alleged fire-altar on one of the coins 
found in Affghanistan is simply the Buddhist family-altar noticed 
by Fa hian. 

But to return to Fa hian, he mentions a tower being built [about 
Farrakhabad] where the three Buddba's predecessors of Sakya 
Muni met, namely, Kakusando, Konagammo, and Kassapo, which 
tower he saw j and tiiere were other similar towers throughout 
the country, which were in existence in Pa hian's time. Fa hian 
makes us acquainted with a sad corruption, which had by this time 
crept into Buddhism, in the worship of a dragon, and the erection of 
a temple to him. The dragon appeared once a year in the form of 
a serpent, Naga [Coluber Naga]. The people of the country were 
numerous and rich, and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where. Fa hian's next movement of twenty-eight miles to the S,E. 
brought him to Kanouj [Kanya Kubja] on the Ganges. Here 
were two monasteries and one of the eight great or celebrated towers 
or topes raised in India to Buddha, which Fa hian saw. The remains 
of this tower do not now exist at Kanouj, but the numerous Budd- 
hist coins and other Buddhist relics discovered at Kanouj, leave no 
doubt of its having been a Buddhist town. The Chinese have 
literally translated the name of Kanya Kobja [hump-backed 
damsels, but whether from the Pali or Sanskrit is uncertain], with 
whicli the Buddhists connect a legend. The Ramayana has u similar 
legend, and it is a question which party stole it from the other. 

From Kanouj, Fa hian, marching fifty miles to the S.W., found 
himself in the great kingdom of Luckoow, or Oude according to 

' Sail taaiig fS sou, which means, M. Romusat says, " Tlie iiambera of the law 
of the tJiTEB traatisGa [payehologieal, religions, and raytliological,] and wliiuh may 
be eupCBBaed in Saiiskrit by Tri pitota, dhorma Saulthja." 
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Klaproth, but Professor Wilson inclinca to Cawnpoor, In this 
chapter [19th]], is the first iDdication or mention of Brahmanical 
hostility. — Fa hian says, " On passing out of the town of Cha 
tche, by the southern gate, is found, to the east of the road, 
the place where Buddha nipped a branch of the nettle-tree, and 
planted it in the earth. The branch grew to the height of seven 
feet, and has never since augmented or diminished. The Brahman 
heretics, animated by envy and jealousy, cut it down, or pulled it up, to 
throw it to a. distance, but it always reappeared in its former place." 
It was evidently not sufferiug from Brahmanical envy when Fa hian 
aaw it. 

Fa hian says there were four stations in the country where 
towers were erected to Buddha', and which still existed. Forty 
miles to the South brought Fa hian to Che wei, or Sravasti 
according to Wilson, in Kosala, or Oude, but then reduced from its 
former magnificence to 200 houses. Numerous towers were here, 
and mention is made for the second time of the unavailing jealousy 
of the Brahmans, who would have destroyed the towers, but the 
celestial terrors of thunder and lightning came to their preservation, 
Tliia is the country of Rama, of which Ayodhya was the capital, and 
yet both country and capital had been eminently Buddhist, and were' 
so still, although declining, and no mention or allusion whatever is 
made to Rama or his celebrated history in Fa hian or the Commen- 
taries ; had the Ramayana been then written, it would most pro- 
bably not only have been known to the Buddhists, from the minute 
details they have given of Hindu heresies', implying an acquaintance 
with Hindu works; but very likely it would have been noticed 
by them, M. Rcmusat has a note and query, whether Rama's 
country ought not to be looked for in some other part of India"? 

The king of Sravasti, at the period of Sakya's ministry was his 
own cousin Prasenajit', called by Fa hian, Pho-sse-ho [Prasena], and 
it was his minister Souditi who erected at this place one of the 
eight most celebrated temples or towers of India to Buddha [Sakya] 
which was known equally by the Chinese as the Indians by the Pali 
name Jeto, or Sanskrit name DjctfL, DejetflvaDa. Tlie other seveu were, 

' Page 170. 
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(IDC at Kapila, one on the banks of tbe river Ni lian in Magadha, one 
at Benares, in tbe deer-park, one st Kanouj, nne at Rajagfiha, one 
at the "bandsome cily," and finaily one at KouchinS, All tbese 
Sfoupas recorded some great event in the life of Sakj'a'. 

Fa bian describes a Buddhist temple at about 1200 paces outside 
the South gate of tbe town. It bad two pillars, the pillar on the 
left band, bad tbe representation of a wheel on it, and that on the right, 
an ox. These notices are of considerable importance, as tbcy explain 
tbe reason of the appearance of the wheel and hull upon tbe nume- 
rous Buddhist coins from AlTghanistan, CanouJ, Ougein, and Gujarat'. 
M. Remusat'a note says, that the wheel is a familiar emblem of tbe 
Buddhists, emblematical of the successive passages of the soul in the 
circle of existencesj also of universal dominion [Cbakravarti], and 
it was efficacious in praying when titrned round with prayers 
STUCK UPON it! Tbe gardens, shrubberies, flowers, and reservoirs 
of pure water about tbe temple, are described by Fa bian as 
delightful. 

S aky a' s cousin, KingPrasena^ was tbe first to make a statue of him 
in saadal-wood, which was tbe model of all tbe subsequent statues 
of Buddha. Hence be must have been a Buddhist. It was placed 
in (be great temple of seven stages, but a rat having carried off tbe 
lighted wick of one of tbe lamps, tbe temple was set on fire, and it 
was burnt down. Tbe statue of Buddha, however, was not injured. 
Tbe rats have not forgotten tbeic ancestral habits, for witbin my 
knowledge precisely similar circumstances have occasioned tbe 
destruction of several houses in ou r cantonments in India. Fa bian 
describes a multitude of pilgrims from all countries being assembled 
at this temple, but the inhabitants or resident priests said tbey bad 
never before known Chinese pilgrims to arrive. 

Fa bian goes on to say " Hence, to the eastward of the road 
there is a chapel of tbe gods of tht heretics sixty feet high, immedi- 
ately opposite to one in honour of Buddha, Formerly, tbe Brahraans 
disputing the honours given to Buddba, tbe shadow of the temple of 
Buddha, with the setting sun, fell daily upon the cbapel of the 

> Page 180. 

' Tiie appearance of a IjuU upon the coins in t1ie Best iuatance liad M to a 
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but he is the fifth before Sametra, whom Sir William Jones places 2100 years B.C., 
sad Colonel Todd S7 years b.c. Tiio clironiclcre are evidently at fault 1 
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faereticBj but with the rising buHj the shade of the chapel of the 
faereti(;s, would not fall on the temple of Buddha, but felt to the 
North. This miracle converted the Brahmans, and they became 
good Buddhists. The only object in quoting this puerile story of 
Fa hian's is in attestation of the Brahmans having temples to the 
gods [although there is not any mention of images], evidently before 
the fourth century'. M. Remueat has here a note on the subject of 
Brahmans which in the end I shall have occasion to quote. 

Fa hian statea that there were formerly round the great temple, 
NiNETY-KiGHT MONASTERIES all provided with proper cells. He 
adds there are now ninety-six sorts of sectaries; each having 
numerous disciples, some of whom honour the three Buddhas of 
times past. From his details they evidently did not differ much 
from the orthodox Buddhists, and they may be the originals of the 
Jains. M, Remusat says this raention of the veneration of the 
Buddhas, predecessors of Sakya, is important, carrying as it does 
Buddhism into great antiquity. 

Fa hian mentions that at about a mile and a quarter to the S.E. 
of Sravasti is the spot where Buddlia [Sakya] interposed himself 
to prevent King Sieou li, the son of Prasenajit' of Kosula, from 
attacking the tribe of Sukya, of Kapila, the latter being the native 
country of Buddha, and the Sakyas being of his own family and 
tribe. A tower was on the spot. M. Klaproth has no hesitation in J 
expressing his opinion that this Kapila is the native country of Sakya, J 
and that it is the present Fyzabad, or Oude, and the ancient AyodU I 
hya°. He considers that it was tributary to Magadba, whence th« J 
belief that Magadha was the native country of Sakya; — but « | 
Chinese map places Kapila to the N. of Benares and the kingdor 
Ayudhya, Kosala and Kausambi. It was, therefore, on the banks of I 
Rohini or Rohein : Professor Wilson places it N. of Goraklipur, near \ 
where the branches of the Rapti issue from the hills, hut ail thesft J 
authorities have a close approximation in their locations of Kapilu J 

This chapter is finished by Fa hian's stating that at about seven' 
teen miles t3 the W. of Sravasti is the birth-place of Sakya's prede* I 
ceasor, the Buddha Kassapo, and the tower there contained Ike relice of fl 
/•is entire boilj/! Hence, forty-eight miles to the S.E. carried Fa I 
hian to the birth-place of Sakya's predecessor, Buddha Kakusandd A 
a place which must have been at the foot of the Nepal hills, abo?0^ 

■ r.igol7B. 

' Tlio /'KmwwmeutiouTaeHhnliaiui thcsueecsHorot Pnwenhjil.— Vide {7i^f''4 
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Gorakhpur. These facts afford further proofs that the belief in the 
succession of Buddhas, was itself very ancient. 

This chapter of Fa hian terminates M. Remusat's invaluable 
labours: death stopped his hand, and M. Klaproth takes up the 
translator's office, like his predecessor, alas ! to be cat off in the 
midst of his splendid career; and it remained for M. Landresse to 
bring their labours before the public in a manner most honourable 
to tliem and to himself. 

Four miles to the eastward of the birth-place of the Buddha 
Kakusando, was the celebrated city of Kapila, the birth-place of 
Sakya himself, and the scene of many events of his hfe. Fa hian 
found it a solitude, there was neither king nor people. There were 
only the ecclesiastics, and a few houses of the lower classes. Never- 
theless, although the city had disappeared, the Kingdom remained 5 
for the Chinese annals mention ambassadors coming to China from 
Kapila, a.d 423, after Fa hian was in the country, and also in 
A.D. 466. The palace of the King, Sakyas father, SuJdhodana, 
was here ; here also were the gates out of which he issued on excur- 
sions by the commaoil of his father, to divert his mind from his 
religious contemplation, and which I have previously noticed. 
Fa hian enumerates many spots connected with events in the life of 
SakyBj and on each spot a tower or column was erected to com- 
memorate the event. 

Fa hian also records the visit of Ai, the Tao szu or Lao tseau [in 
Sanskrit rlM^ 1 tapasvi or ascetic] who came from his solitudes to 
see the infant Sakya. The Chinese identify him with the Tao szu of 
China who existed there before the introduction of Buddhism j and 
they were called by the Chinese "doctors of reason." It does not 
follow, as I shall have occasion to show by the means of Mr. Tur- 
nour, and, indeed, as I have shown by Arrian, that these ascetics were 
connected wilh Brahmanism or Hinduism, but rather that they ap- 
peared to be Buddhist sectaries ; their emblem was the Buddhist 
mystic cross, and Sakya tells two of them that they had made con- 
siderable progress towards the dignity of " Arhan." The Japanese 
chronology gives dates for all the events mentioned by Fa hian, 
which dates range between b.c. 1 O18 to the date of Sakya's becoming 
a priest, which is fixed in 99S b.c. 

Fa hian'a mention of the tribe of the Sakyas brings forth a note 
of M. Klaprotb's, with quoations from the 26th volume of the 
Tibetan Kil/i ghyour, by M. Csoma de KiJros, and from the Pali 
Mahawanso, byM. Bnrnouf, making the lineage of the Sakyas' abso- 
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lutdy identical with tbat of Rama, descended from Ikswaku of the 
sol^t line, and founder' of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude, which 
Ik^hwaku, n.c. 3500, eame from Potala, which means the port [the 
modern Tatta], at the mouths of the Indua. lie obtained the hand 
of a princess on condition of any child by her succeeding to the 
throne to the exclusion uf former ehildren. She had a child; the 
furmer children, (four brothers,) Rama and Lakshmana like, were 
banished; they emigrated to Kapila, and became the race of Sakyas. 
This is the identical story of Kama and bis salacious father, and 
lliongh from a Tibetan source, it ia confirmed by the Hon. Mr, 
Tumour in his translation of the Mahawanso, Introduction, p. 35, 
jiud by M. Burnouf, I'rom this same source. However this may be, 
it is certain Saliya's family came into possession of Ayodhya! Of 
course the Sakyas neither appear in the Puranic lists as a people, 
nor as a tribe ; exist they did, nevertheless ! ! 

Amongst other places Fa hian mentions tbe spot in the garden 
where Sakya was born on his mother stepping out of the bath. Pa 
liian simply says that-two kings of the Dragons [the Coluber Nag is 
to be understood by the^e] , washed tbe infant : but Buddhist legends, 
probably subsequent to Fa hian's time, say that Indra and Brahma 
and the four kings of the sky and their suite of Devatas attended the 
liirlh, and that Indra and Brahma wrapped the infant in a celestial 
robe, and afterwards escorted it and its mother to tbe king. Here 
again is no mention of Siva and Vishnu, who had th(!y been known 
to ibc Buddhists, would, no doubt, in common with Indra and 
Biahma, have been made lo do homage to tbe wonderful infant'. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by saying that the kingdom of 
Kapila, although teeming with monuments of Buddhism, was then 
a great solitude, the knots of people were few in number and 
widely separated; and in travelling the roads it was necessary to 
tiiUe precautions against while elephants and lions. In fact the 
present formidable Tara( jungle had begun to overwhelm the babila- 
tioiis of man, but the Buddhist monuments are daily discovered in 
attestation of the truth of Fa hian. 

Hence twenty miles to tbe east took Fa hian lo the kingdom of 
Lan mou, a name not now identifiable, but he must have got to the 
very base of the Nepal hills, to the N. or N.E. of Gorakhpur. The 
king of tbe country, having obtained a rehc of Buddha, had built a 
tower over itj adjoining was a tank. Fa bian says the place was 
solitary and sterile, and not long since there were not any persons 
to attend to watering and sweeping the temple; but elephants of 

'P„f;e215. ' rafic 22(1, « T.?. l!f!l. 
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themselves performed the office of watering the ground, sweeping the 
Buddhist Chaitya or tower, and collecting flowers for it. Tliere were 
some Tao sse [doctors of reason] from various countrieswho had come 
to venerate the relics, but encountering the elephants, they took fright, 
and clambered up into trees ; but discovering what the elephants were 
about, they were so much touched by their pious labours that they 
became orthodox Buddhists, and they laboured to convert the king 
and induce him to erect an establishment fur the ecclesiastics; and 
in elTect Fa hian found a monastery and ecclesiastics serving the 
temple. Fa hian says the tradition respecting the Tao sse was not 
of a remote period. We see here, from the Tao sse going to venerate 
tlie relics of Buddtia. that at least they must have been Baddhist 
sectaries. M. Klaproth has a note, saying, in Tibetan they are called 
" sectaries of the mystic cross, called in Sanskrit Swastica \fi" and 
that their doctrine was the ancient religion of Tibet until the intro- 
duction of orthodox Buddhism in the ninth century ; he points out 
the fact that the Tao sse " Ai," on the birth of Sakya, went to Ka- 
pila to draw his horoscope ; and calls attention to the frequeut 
mention by Fa hian of their existence in central Asia and India, 
and adds, "It appears they were diffused over the countries to 
the west and south-west of China." In the extracts from the 
life of Buddha, in the Cliini Han, cited p. 282, two Tao szu 
are spoken of as greeting Sakya when he was prince, and about 
assuming the religious habit. Tliey are described as having attained 
the five supernatural faculties, and completed the four contempla- 
tions; and as these acquisitions are steps towards the dignity and 
holiaess of Arhau, they must plainly have venerated some Buddhist 
principles; but Sakya blunlly tells them, although they knew so 
much, they had yet to learn the supreme reason'. The facta 
mentioned by Fa hian and the opinions of M. Klaproth are of con- 
siderable importance, as they give us a glimpse of religious doctrines 
prior to Sakya's appearance ; n»t unlikely to be the corrupted 
doctrines of Kassapo, or the other preceding Buddhas. 

Fa hian mentions that Asoka wished to take down and rebuild 
the tower at Lan mo, in addition to those he raised in other parts 
of India. The Chinese- Japanese chronology says the number 
of towers raised by Asoka was 8000, and the date of their erection 
was S33 B.C. Twelve miles to the east of the town of Lan mo. 
Fa hian found the spot whence Sakya sent his chariot and white 
horse back to his father's city, when he abandoned his home and 
t()ok the religious habit. Here a tower had been erected. 

1 Tugu 2,11). 
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Fa biaa'er aext journey of twelve miles to the east carries him to 
the towerraised over the spot where Sukya'a body was burnt; there 
was here also a monastery. Hiuan ihsang says the tower was thirty 
Chinese toisea high, and that it was situated in a forest of lodian fig- 
trees [Fieua lodica], and that in the monastery of this tower were 
the thrones of the four preceding Buddbas'!! Forty miles east from 
this tower. Fa hian found the city of Kusinura [city of the 
Konsa grass], evidently near to the present Bcttiab. Between two 
trees' N. of the town on the hanks of the river Gandak, Buddha 
breathed hia last at the age of 80. Hiuan tbsang gives a particular 
description of thi; trees of this forest; and mentions the sculptures 
repreaentiug the death of Baddha. In the neighbourhood there 
were numerous towers, columns, or other memorials of Buddha, and 
Fa bian and Hiuan thsang describe a column with an inscription upon 
it, recording Buddha's death. A column exists at the present day, 
very probably that seen by the Chi aese travellers, of which a drawing 
and copy of the inscription is given, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for October, ISSJ. It was discovered by Mr. Hodgson, 
the resident in Nepal. The inscription in the old Pali [or primitive 
Deva Nagari] language and character has been deciphered by the 
extraordinary ingenuity and tact of the lamented Mr. Jas. Frinscp, 
and is found to be an edict of A.s-o-ko, the Buddhist monarch of 
all India, n.c. 325 to n.c. 288, against the destruction of animal 
life, and enjoining the observance of Buddhism; so that the Chinese 
pilgrims must have been misinformed with respect to the purport of 
the inscription. The same inscription is engraved on the columns 
of Dehli, Allahabad and Mattiab, and in Cuttack and Gujarat on 
rocks. In confirmation of the locality being anciently devoted 
to Buddhism, Mr. Liston, in June 1837, discovered in Pcrganah 
Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, at a place called 
Kuisa a colossal alto-relievo figure of Buddha surrounded by com- 
partments in which were represented various actions of his life; and 
iu the neighbourhood were several heaps and mounds of rubbish, no 
doubt the remains of a Buddhist city. 

The date of the death of Buddha, according to the Chinese and 
Japanese, has already been given. Hiuan thsang says, respecting 
the date of Buddha's death, that the accounts differ; some fixing it 
at 1500, others at 1300, 1200, OOIJ and 1000 years before Hts TIME. 
Now as he wrote ad. C40; these dates place the death of Buddha at 
Mii, 6li0, aOO, and as late as 31)0 n.c. 
Over the spot where the eight kings shared the relics of Buddha 
Fftgo 33(>. ' Sat. Sliorea robunta. 
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after the body was burnt, a tower was erected; all the towers, and 
several moaasteries, still existed, and were seen by Fa hian, bat the 
popuiatioa of the city was small, chiefly cousistiDg of the ecclesiastics 
and the families of the lower classes. The Ni paa king, a Chiaese 
work, states, with respect to the eight kings or people sharing the 
relies of Buddha, that they marched troops for the purpose of carry- 
ing them off, but at the persuasion of a Bbahman they consented 
to share them, and the following was the distribution. 

1 . The heroes of the town of Kiu chi one part. They raised a 
tower or Chaitya over them. 

2. The laymen of the kingdom of Pho kian lo pho, one part. 
They raised a tower. 

3. The Kiu liou lo of the kingdom of Szu kia na pho. Do. do. 

4 . All the Kshalryas of the kingdom of A le tche, one part. They 
raised a tower, 

5. All the "Brakmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

C. All the Li tche of the kingdom of Phi che li. Do. do. ' 

7. All the Sakyas of the kingdom of Tche, lo kia lo. Do. do. 

8, The king A tche chi of the kingdom Mo kia tho. Do. do. 
If the word Brahman be understood in the Hindu sense, it is 

not very intelligible how a Brahman adversary should interfere to 
distribute the relics of Buddha amongst Buddhist princes, or how 
the Brahmans of tlie kingdom of Phi neou should take a share of the relics 
of Buddha and raise a tower over them ! But if the Brahraans be looked 
upon as a tribe, and secular persona, as is assci-ted by the Buddhists, 
we can understand that there might be Buddhist Brabmans, as well 
as Buddhist Sakyas, or Buddhist Sudras, — as there are Brahman 
Jaius to this day. 

Eighty miles to the S.E. carries Fa hian to the scene of many 
other events in Buddha's life; and here again the unvarnished truth 
of the simple traveller is confirmed. He speaks of a pillar being 
raised by Sakya's family, with an inscription on it ; also a tupe com- 
memorating the REPUBLICAN inhabitants of YaisfLlt, [Allahabad,] 
called the Lichchiwi, who wanted to accompany Buddha when he 
put off his existence [Nirvana]. Professor Wilson points out, that 
following the Gandak for about seventy miles there is a stone pillar 
at present standing near to Bakra'. The inscription is not visible; 
but as half the column is buried in the earth the inscription probably 
exists; and the column is no doubt the one alluded to by Fa hian. 

' Jmrnal t^f the Asiatic Socielg pf Bensaf, Maiol:, 1B35. 
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The remains of a towei" or tope are close by, a 
Buddha with the celebrated moral stanza: — 
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image of 


"Yedlmrmalietapmbbava. 
engraved upon it has been met with. 

Twenty miles further to the east. Fa 


hian enters 
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city of 



Vaisfili'. The garden giveu by a Thah of the town to Buddha w 
still in esistence, also several towers; some of them raised to com- 
memorate foolish legends. Hiuan thsang visited Vaisdli 200 years 
afterwards, and found the city in ruins, although he says its founda- 
tions had then a circuit of ^0 to 23 miles, and the palace or innner 
fort hud a circuit of 1^ to \\ miles. There were then, the ruins of 
more than 100 monasteries i and of the three to five that remained, 
the few ecclesiastics had about ten chapels, and did not appear to be 
much better than accomplices of the heretics living mingled with 
them. The faith of the people was a mixture of false and true. 
The country was rich and populous, and the people liappy and con- 
tented. The republic had a circuit of about 1600 or 1/00 miles. 
Hiuan thsang does not make any mention of feuds between the Bud- 
dhists or the heretics or of any Tiolence on the part of the latter. 
We may infer therefore that the Saiva's had nut yet attained to 
power, even if their doctrines had spread; and they had certainly 
not commenced their acknowledged persecution in a.d. G38 ! 

Fa hian says that it was at Vaisali' that a begging priest, 100 
years after the dealh of Buddha, reduced his doctrines to writing ; 
these were examined by 700 ecclesiastics [Arhans and other priests] ; 
and people afterwards, to commemorate the event, built a tower on 
the spot which Fa hian saw. A Mongol history, according to Kla- 
proth", refers this collection and reduction to the time of Bimbisaro*, 
king of Magadha, and a contemporary of Buddha. Nevertheless, 
in the 1 10th* year after Buddha, B.C. -133, when king Asoka reigned, 

> Tile Modern Allah aijail. 

' Vuisali, tlie present Allahabad, tim Beat of so mouf Buddhist trailitions and 
events during DDO to 1000 years, \a fablGd by the BrahmaDists tu have bcuii 
rounded by Viatln, nfthe race at Ikflhwalcu and Alnmbuaho. Rama and Lnkahniana 
viuted it. In 167 s.v,, tlm groat luoiuistcry called the Mahawanno wiliaro at 
Allahabad, and the city and neigiibourtioud, seat 111,000 Buddbist priests ouder 
BailJharakkitn, a chief priest, to take part in laying the foundntioa-Btouu of tliu 
great Thupo, or temple hi Ceylon. MaiuiieanaB, chap. 39, p. 171- 
' Pago 248. ' aC. 803, 

> There must be a mlatafco here, n3 Asolia did not reign in tho llOtli yi>Br 
after the deatli of Buddlia, but in tlie 234tli yoar. Tbe Mongol date of Mic cnii- 
vocation differs only ten years from tbe itate assigned in the Pnli unnnls of Ceylim j 
hut Fa blan, vitti his nceuatomed accuracy, coufirins the (xnet date of the BCranit 
eoavKOtion, as recorded iu the MnAnica luo. 
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700 Arhans aasembkd ia Vaiseli, and settled the doctrine. Bat in 
tousequeace of some novel opinions broached by Mahadeva in the 
convent of Djalamdhara. when Kanika was king of Gatchou or 
Gatchi, 5UU Budbisattwas, 500 Arhsns, and 500 Paudilas assembled 
at the above cunveot in Kachmir, and settled the doctrine. Another 
Mongol history makes the first convocation to take place immediately 
after the death of Buddha, under the presidency of his favourite 
disciple Auanda, — the other two convocations taking place at the 
time specified. The Mahaioanso of Ceylon mentions three convo- 
cations', and it is curious to find this accordance /ram the extremities of 
Asia, and from the books of such widely-separated nations as the Mongols, 
the Ceylonese, the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Siamese. The 
Chinese work, the Fou fa thsang yaan King, contains the following 
remarkable notice respecting Ananda : " After the death of Buddha, 
he collected 500 pious men in the Cavkrn of Pi pho lo [the tree of 
Photi], and jointly with them collected the Vinayas'." Of Kassapn, 
another of Buddha's disciples, the same work says, " he collected 
a great assembly in the Cavern of Pi pho lo, and in othi;r place's, 
and arranged the Abidharmas'." From these passages, it would 
appear that cavern excavations must have been contemporary with 
or even prior to Buddha [Sakya] : for it is not to be supposed a 
cavern capable of containing 500 persons could have been prepared 
between the time of Buddha's death and the first convocation under 
Anaiida, in the very year of Buddha's death. A natural cavern is 
out of the question} for we see too many hundreds, not to say 
thousands of Buddhist excavations in the rocks in India, the remains 
of antiquity, nut to be satisfied that their preparation was part of 
the Buddhist religions system. 

Sixteen miles from Vaisah [near the present Sinhiya], Fa hian 
came to the place called the Confluence of the Five Rivers. Three 
of them are immediately identifiable, — the Gandak, the Gauges, and 
the Sone j the other two may have been formed by two branches of 
the Ganges, or other rivers are not far off to make up the number. 
Here Ananda ascended the funeral pile* on au island on the river, and 
his relics, like those of his master Sakya, were claimed by princes, the 

I The Rrst being held at RajagBlm, s.c. 613 ; tlio ecconil at Wesali [ Vsisitll or 
Allahabad] B.C. 443j and the third took place B.C. 309, at Fatna L^ataliputto] 
when Asoko was emperor. — Tubnour's Atahaieanio. 

' Portions oF Buddliiat Scriptare. 

= Ibid. 

* We haye here au instance of accordance in t!io cnBtoms of the BuddhJala 
andtheGymuoaopbislH, in thetiase of Colanus, tho OymnoaophiHt, who accompnnicil 
Alexander from Taxila to PciBia, whg when Ibe infirmities of age i-ame upon liim. 
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king of Vaisali [he must have been elected, as it was a republic] , and I 

the king of Magadha shared them, and had towers built over them. \ 

_ This waa an early corruption of Buddhism, for the disciple's memory 

was made to be honoured in the same manner as the master's. 

Fa bian crossed the Ganges, and at four miles to the south he 
came to the city of Patna^ [Patalipura, or Pupphapura, or Palibo- I 

thra, of the Greeks, but not exactly on the site of the modern town.] I 

This was the capital of the celebrated king of all India, A.s-o-ko, or 1 

Piyadasi, son of Eindusaro, whose edicts are now found engraved ] 

on rocks from Cnttack t« Girnar in Gujarat, and on the Delhi and 
other columns ; and who was not only the great patron of Buddhism, 
but also apparently, in his zeal, an innovator on its doctrines ; for 
be interdicted the taking away of animal life, which could not have 
been part of Buddha's doctrines, as he died of indigestion from 
eating pork ! Fa hian found the magnificent palace of Asoko still 
standing, built of stone, the windows of which were ornamented 
with such admirable sculptures and engravings as far exceeded the 
ability of the then age to produce '. 

Fa hian, after speaking of the Buddhist orthodoxy and piety of 
Asuko's son, Mahindu, [Pali.] [Mahendra, Sanskrit,] who chiefly 
spent hie time in contcm|jlacJon in the mountain called the Peak of 
the Vulture, in Central Bahar, [where, in chapter 29, we learn were 

haraiVaasfXtjAnanda like,oal\ie fiiueraJjiilo [jrupa ], n/KerfAa manner o/Aiscoan/rp, 
[aXXu fVi kKoiiis yap KofiiaS^mi ipff>6iitiiov, (refutvafiii/Dv re r^ 'lv6aii vd/uff, 
Kol ^onTa Tfl 'IvSav yKuaaji. Lib. "VII. Cap. jii.] before tlie whole Greek army. 

' la MBgodba or Bahdr. This kingdom Bent im embassy to the empcrot of 
China, Tai tEoung, A.D- 647. Betweeo &.D. G5D and 633, tlie emperor Kao taoung 
sent an ambaBBBilor to Piitna, who ruis«d a. muaiuaeDt witb._aa iusuriptioa upoo it 
iu the temple of Mo bo pbon thi. Subscquuntly, the emperor Te teoung, between 
i,T>. 780 to l!04, had an inscription made upon a belt whiob he presented to llie 
temple of Na Ian tho at Patoa. This is the laat mention of Berar met with in 
Chinese historiima.—K lap rath, page SAO. These facts prove that Buddhism was 
uot extinct at I'stDB in the nintli century. The inscription in the temple may yet 
be fomid iu 1!ie ruins of old Patoa. The origin of the name in Sanskrit ia Falali- 
putra LI I d IC^^^ i "" P""' Pupphapura, or Pdtaliputto, Child o( the tree 
[Bignonia snavoolens], derived from a Buddhist legend. In a.d. 640, Hiunn thsang 
fiinjid it in mins, and overrun with jungle, although its circuit was then Dourljr 
twenty-threo luiles ; hut even Old Fatna, althangh the capital of the Buddhist 
emperora, was comparatively recent in relation to tho origin of Buddhism ; llit- 
scat of goveriunenC having been romovod Co it from RajagfhA [Sanskrit Raja^riha], 
page 257. Iu 197 b.c., the priest Maltinno took with him lo Ccyloa GOfiOi} Bud- 
dhist prieslsfrom the fraternity of 100,000, in connexion with Asoko's great nioiuiB- 
tery at Patna, to aasist in laying the foundations of the great Thupo, vr teiuple, ot 
shrine, in Ceyion, built by King Dulthagamim.— Jl/u'ia^pntsu, clinp. 29, p. 171. 

' Page 202. 
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many hundred caverns or cells fur the ecclesiastics,] has the following 
remarkable words. "At that time [As-o-ko'a reign'] there was a 

Brahman of the transcendental or metaphysical' section of the 
[Buddhist] priesthood living in Patna [Patalipulto], of unbounded 
knowledge, prudence, and ability; whose conduct was so pure that 
the king paid him all possible honour, and for fifty years the whole , 
kingdom looked to this single individual with the utmost confidence. 
He SCI advanced and diffused the doctrine of Buddha, that heresy ' 
could not prevail against it." In tlic acceptation in which the word 
Brahman is usually received by Europeans, a " Brahman Buddhisi 
priest" seems an incongruous term ; but I believe 1 shall have thi 
means of showing that these terms of Fa hian afford an additional 
proof that the term Brahman was a civil and not a religious distiuc- , 
tion, for there are Brahman Jains to this day. 

Fa hian found many monasteries in Patna, inliabited by six or 
seven hundred ecclesiastics of the Ethical section ; but the religious 
(if the highest virtue belonged to the transcendental class. There I 
were also colleges of a grave and majestic architecture, where Bud' 
dhiat priests and students from all parts of the world assembled, whu I 
were desirous of informing themselves in philosophy; and here again j 
fiiliowB a curious passage. Fa hian saying the " Masters or instruc- 
tors of the children of the Brahmans were called Mandjousri," from a 
Buddhist personage of that name at the head even of the Bodhisattwas, 
who are next to the Buddhas. M. Klaproth says, from Chinese 
authority, that it was an honourable title applied only to the most 
learned of the Brahmans ; but it could not have been applied to them 
at all, had they been Aerefica/ Brubman priests I Fa hian adds: 
" those of the bugging ecclesiastics who inhabit the monastcrii 
all fi'om Central India^ ," which M. Klaproth designates as comprising J 
the modern provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, and Babai',J 
extending however, to the West, to the Vindhya mountains. 

Fa hian next describes the state in which he found the kingdom 
of Central India, speaking of it as if It were under one king in his 
time. The cities and towns were large, the people rich, and they 
loved discussions ; but they were charitable and just in their actions. 
Annually, on the eighth day of the month Mao [the early part of 
May], being the birthday of Sakya Muni, a four-wheeled car, with a 
building of five stages upon it, one above the other, so that the 
whole looked like a tower, was hung with carpels, and while felt; 
upon which were painted the figures of the " celestial divini- 
' n.c, 325 to 2BB u-c. ' MaUa Yaua. 

" ^Ttii^'S,'!, Madhyacicat. 
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ties^." The whole was ornamented with giihl, and silver, and em- 
broidery, imd coloured glass. Above all was a rouf or canopy 
of embroidered stuff ; and at thi: four corners were contrived little 
ebapeU, in each of which was a seated figure of Buddha, with erect 
figures of Botihisattwas by the side of each. There were probably 
twenty of these ears ; and all the world was in the streets ; there 
were theatrical representations, feats of the athletce, concerts of 
music, and at night illuminations ; hospitals were opened for the 
sick, cripples, and orphans ; and everything was done to solace and 
relieve them by the representatives of the different chiefs of the 
kingdom residing in the city. People flacked from the provinces ; 
the Brakmes, [whether this means the Brahmaas or not I do not 
know] visited Buddha, and the Buddhists arrived and located them- 
selves according to their order". This celebration, procession, pyra- 
midal car, and accompaniments, recalls Jagannalh's procession, 
whose temple exists in a country not only once eminently Buddhist, 
bnt apparently on or near the very site of the chaitya, which held 
the tooth-relic of Buddha before its transfer to Ceylon, where it now 
rests under English lack and key ! The temple of Jagannath also was 
not built until after the decline of Buddhism, and the Hindu pro- 
cession looks OS if it had its type in that of Buddha. 

Fa hian says, the great tower or tope built by As-o-ko stood about 
a mile south of the city, and in front of it was the print of Buddha's 
foot. South of the town was a stone column with an inscription 
upon it to this effect: " The King As-o-ko having tliriee made a 
present of all India to the priests of Buddha, thrice bought it back 
from them at the price of all his treasures." Hiuan thsaug, two 
centuries afterwards, saw the print of tlie foot and the column, but 
describes the inscription on the latter as almost effaced'. At 4 or 
500 paces to the north of the tower, according to Fa hian, King 
As-o-ko built the town of Ni li, in the centre of which was erected 
a column surmounted by a lion', and an inscription was placed on 
the column, recording the foundation of Ni li, the reason for it, and 
the year, the month, and the day of the foundation. Hiuan thsang 
speaks as if Ni li were a palace. 

The above columns may yet be found buried in the neighbonr- 
Jiood of Patna, on the site of the old city. From Patna Fa hian 

■ These diviuities, acuonling io the Buddhist ideas, would be ladnt, DrahiDn, 
the RegentB of the Skj, &c. &e. ; but all inferivT in digBity even to tho Arhnns. 

' The auniverBaiy a kept Ui thia dny in Buddhist cduhIHcb. 

' Page2BL 

* Two Bimilar cdIiiiiids at MatUnti and Bukra Imve heUD di-scrihcd in Uie 
,T. A. S. B. ; but tho culuuui near to Patna would be iutaluablo were it rouud, as 
it would fin the datii of As-o-ko'a reigu without quealion. 
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moved thirty-Bix miles to the S.E., to the mountain IndrasilaguhB', 
where was a great but low cavern or excBvation, according to Hiuau 
thsang, with tracinga on the rocks, said to be by Indra when he 
interrogated Buddha. This cavern nu doubt still exists in Bahar, 
although undescribed. 

Four miles to the S.W. Fa hian found a tower built where Sari- 
pattu', a famons disciple of Buddha, died. Four miles further to 
the West was the new Riijagaha», built by Ajata Sattu of the Hindus, 
as Professor Wilson says, which As-o-ko abandoned, and founded old 
Patua. There were two monasteries and a magnificent tower in the 
place. Quitting the town by the south at the distance of a mile 
and a quarter, was the valley which led to the five mountains, whicb 
formed, as it were, the walls of the ancient city of Rajagaha, the 
residence of As-o-ko's ancestor Bimbisaro', the father of Ajata Sattu. 
From West to East it had an extent of about two miles, and from 
North to South from three to four miles: there were some Bud- 
dhist remains, but the place was entirely desolate and uninhabited'' j 
and the site of the city, even, is pretty generally unknown to Euro- 
peans, although Dr. Buchanan mentions it in his Slaiiglics of Bahar. 

It would appear that the peak nf the vulture was on one of the 
five mountaiuE surrounding the old town of Rajagaha, and it was 
the highest, being about five miles S.E, up the valley. Oo the moun- 
tain was the throne of the four Buddhas, affording further proof of 
the belief in three Buddhas previous to Sakya. In the same hjll 
was the caveru of Sakya, and several hundred cells for the Arhans. 
These should be looked for and described. Fa hian hired two Bud- 
dhist mendicants as guides to conduct him to the grottoes in the 
peak, and taking perfumes, flowers, and lamps, he made his offerings ; 
but the memory of Buddha's assuciation with the place, and the 
desolation in which he found it, brought tears into his eyes. He 
remained there one night. Returning from the old to the new town 

' ^•■(J^f^Mil^T tliB wiiern of ludra'a rocks. 

t Saripnttu ib nii^iitiODGd in the Mahaaianso. 

' TT3Pr^ "■ Sanakrit. Rajagaha in Pall 

* The VimlKisaratifiho PuranaB.— Prof. Wilm-ti. Bimliimro laiii the Buddhist 
ehronologj' ; but not in PriiiEep'H DjouBty of the llagatilia Kings, deriued/Tom thi 
Paraaas. 

> Yet this dcaoliileil aito, which Fa hian required guides to explore, about 560 
years before his visit, waa teeming with jiopulation ; nod tlie profound Buddliiat 
teadicr, ludagatto, led 8000 Buddhist priests from Rajagaha to Ceylon, to take 
part in laying the foundatiooa of the great Tbupo or temple nt Anuradhopura.— 
Mahaieansa, diap. 23, p. 171- TUo magnificence uf tliis tiTtipIe had nut dcelined 
wlieu Fa hian was iu Ceylon. 
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he passed a Buddhist chapel served by ecclesiastics, which was «till 
io existence at Hiuan thBang's visit. Fa bran mentions also the 
spot where the sacred books were collected by Ananda and the 500 
Arhans, after the death of Salcya, and be notices many excavatioos 
for medilatioQ in the mountains. 

Thence passing sixteen miles to the west, he came to the town of 
Gaya', a place peculiarly sacred to the Buddhists, partly on account 
of Buddha having there undergone Bufferings for six years, and 
partly nn other accounts ; and in modern times not less sacred to 
the Brahmanist?, although at a locality a little removed, but still near 
the Fulgn river. Professor Wilson attributes the absence of mention 
of the Hindn Gaya by Fa hian to sectarial resentment, but this very 
absence of mention seems a proof that the Hindu Gaya teas nol then 
in exiatence, for Fa hian bus elsewhere no concealments respecting 
the temples of the heretics. Fa bian found the City of Gaya deserted: 
and Hiuan thsang says he fonad only abont a thousand families of 
Brahmans who were descended from the sninla [Buddhist]*. Here 
again we find Brahmans preserving their name, although of Buddhist 
origin ; whereas had the name t/im indicated a religions distinction. 
1bey must necessarily have lost caste and ceased to be Brahmans ; 
nor could they become Brahmans again, their ancestors having once 
been Buddhials. A remarkable inscription, in Pali character and 
Burmese language, has recently been discovered here [1833], and 
published in the Journal of Ike Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Klaproth 
also gives it'; recording that the Buddhist temple originally built, a.c. 
Z2b. by King Asnko, who is called Ruler of the World, and which 
had (hree times fallen into decay and been restored, was for the fourth 
time rebuilt in the year a.d. 1305 ; and in 130G it was consecrated, 
and the famous tree called kalpa vriksha teas worshipped. Many other 
inscriptions have since been discovered attesting Fa hian's and Hiuan 
thsang's accuracy. According to Fa bian, for many miles around 
Gaya, there are numerous spots sanctified by some event in Sakya's 
life. At one place he saw the very tree under which Buddha had 
sat eating rice that was given to him by two girls sent by ladra 
when he was almost exhausted, and under whieh tree be had sat for 
six years enduring sufferings, and lest Fa hian should be disbelieved in 
his own country he very eanicstly says, that in Central India, the cli- 
mate is so temperate, that some trees may not only live 1000 years, 
but 10,000 years. Fabian, no doubt, speaks of the Bur or Wur, Ficus 
Indica, or Bengalensis, which lets down roots from its branches ; and 
may be said never to die ; for it goe* on renewing itself, and there is no 
' JJTT- Troperly Buddha Gnya. ' Page 277. ' I'ajjW 27". 
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physical impediment to the tree under which Buddha aat, and which 
was seen by Fa hian, being seen at the preeent moment ! The Wur 
is not found I believe in China. This mention of the commencement 
of Buddha's suft'enngs gives rise to a note by M. Klaproth, giving an 
explanation in Buddha's own words of the cause of his being subject 
to these sufferings. Buddha coramenees by saying, "There was 
formerly in the territory of Benares the son of a Brahman, named 
Ho man, and the son of a potter named Hon hi ; these children were 
young, and entertained a great affection for each other'. It is not 
necessary to pursue the story ; but the passages contain conclusive 
evidence that the Brahmans could not at that time have had the 
sacred and exclusive character which they now pretend to, otherwise 
such an intimacy as Buddha describes between a Brahman's son 
and a Potter's son could not have existed. If such words were never 
spoken by Buddha, the passage at least shows the view the Indian 
or Chinese author of the narration entertained of the equality of 
Brahmans and Potters in the social system. 

In this chapter [3 1 st] , Fa hian again notices the passed Buddhas, 
and points out a spot where they accomplished the law, Sakya 
amongst the rest, and where those who are to follow will do the 
same thing, — be points out also the place where Sakya was tempted, 
St. Anthony like, by the Devil, his imps, and three young ladies: 
and the spot where Brahma came to offer him a golden wheel with 
one thousand spokes, an emblem of universal spiritual dominion, but 
which he would not accept from Brahma. But in this chapter Fa 
hian runs riot in his legends ; nevertheless their localities had all 
been commemorated by towers and images of Buddha, all of which 
existed in his time, aud this accounts for the numerous images of 
Buddha which have been discovered around Gaya. 

Fa hian says, at the spot where Buddha accomplished the law 
there were three monasteries, with establishments for the ecclesiastics, 
who were very numerous ; and they all lived in abundance, for the 
people supplied them with every thing they wanted. He speaks of 
the grave manners and set demeanour of the ecclesiastics, and says, 
the precepts of Buddhism were rigidly practised. The chapter con- 
cludes by Fa hian stating that the four grand towers or topes, raised 
to commemorate the four chief events in Buddha's life j namely, his 
birth, his accomplishment of the law, his turning the wheel of the 

Llaw, and his death ; had been preserved umnterrupled, from the time 
of their erection untd Fa hian's time; that is to say from 700 to 900 
years. Of course, one of these grand lowers or topes was at Buddha 
Gaya. The tower is gone ; but the numerous rock-caves, and the 
• Pago 27i». Chin i Han, Book 77, pagp 28, et seq. 
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numerous inscriptions in Old Pali, deciphered by Mr. James Prinsep, 
remove all doubt about the sanctity of this Buddhist locality. 

We have here Fa hian again bearing testimony, that Buddhism 
had not experienced any hostility from its foundation to the time 
he wrote ; that is to say, certainly for the preceding 900 years, 
according to Mr. Tumour's era of Buddha, but for 1079 years, 
according to Fa liian's own assertion when he gets to Ceylon. 

The thirty-second chapter opens with a story about A.s-0-ko, which 
ends in his constructing a hell to punish criminals in [Hiuan thaang 
says it was at Ougein] ; and this gives rise to a valuable note' of M. 
Bournouf B, in which he explains the Buddhist system of hells, of which 
there were no less than sixteen great hells and sixteen smaller hells. 

A belief in a future state of rewards and punishments is plainly 
incompatible with atheism, with which the Buddhists, or a section 
of them, are charged. 

Tbis story about As-o-ko terminates in his repenting of having 
constructed a hell. A Buddhist priest preaches to him ; he repents 
him of his sins ; obtains faith ; and from that time forward honours 
and believes in the three jewels, Buddha, the law. and the clei^. 
What his faiih was before this time is not said, Whether he was a 
Doctor of Reason, or to which of the eleven heresies [Buddhist and 
Ilindn] he inclined, is nowhere stated j but his father before him 
was a supporter of Brahmans. 

In the tbirty-lhird chapter. Fa hian says that he went to visit 
the mountain of the foot of the ouck, in the heart of which Buddha's 
predecessor, Kassapo' Buddha, was supposed to have entombed him- 
self. Fa hian says, the doctors of reason [Tao sse] of the Buddhist 
mystic cross pJJ came annuatl'/ from all kingdoms and all counlries to 
adore Kassapo. This statement would seem to remove all doubt 
with respect to the faith of the doctors of reason. They must 
have been Buddhists ; differing, however, in some points of fartfa, 
from the followers of Sakya, who possibly appeared as a reformer of 
the previous existing Buddhism. 

Fa hian not having yet visited the sacred city of Benares, the 
scene of the preachings and labours of all the Butldhas, and parti- 
cularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya, retraced his steps to it from 
Fatna. On his way he visited the temple of the " vast solitude," called 
in Pali, Usi pattenc [so says M. Kiaproth',] and iu the Mahawanso 
it is called Isi pattana, in the neighbourhood of Benares [Bardnasi 
in Pall]. It was one of Sakyas stations, and Fa hian found eccie- 
eiastics still there. The fraternity of this temple, however, in ir>7 
B.C,, contributed 12,000 Buddiiist priests under the Mahathero 

t Pago sail. ' Tiiga 302. ' Pngp 30(i. 
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to take part in laying the foundations of the great 
temple or chaitya, at Annradhapura in Ceylon'. So far however, 
frum the temple's being in a vast solitude, which the Chinese name 
implies, it was situated in an agreeable canton. Hence Fa hian 
went to Benares, He describes the temple in the deer park about 
three or four miles from Benares, which commemorates an event in 
Buddha's hfe. The Chinese, in one of their etymologies, derive the 
name Pho lo nai [Biraoasi in Pali or Benares] from the Buddhist 
term "deer-park," us if this were the proper name of the city, which 
would leave no doubt of the Buddhist origin of this now holy Hindu 
locality. Fa hian mentions also several towers in the neighbourhood, 
attached to which were two monasteries. 

Fa hian says little about the religious state of Benares when he 
was there ; probably, because be had previously said, that every king 
and kingdom eastward and southward of the Jumna was Buddhist; 
or probably, because he did not find anything in the state of Bud- 
dhism to call for remark. Had Buddhism been in a dechning 
State he would have said so, aad had heresy been making progress, 
he no doubt would have mentioned it, as was his custom elsewhere; 
but he does not say a syllable about an heretical temple. That 
Buddhism in Fa bian's time, at Benares, was not in a state to call 
fur remark, it is fair to infer from Hinan tbsang's account of the 
city 200 years afterwards, in which 206 years, Buddhism was fast 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, when Hiuan thsang visited Be- 
nares in A, D. G30 — 40, he found there thirty Buddhist monasteries, 
and 3000 Buddhist priests and disciples; independently of 1500 
priests and disciples attached to the temple in the deer-park : this 
temple was more than 200 feet high, and its summit was crowned 
with a gilded arrow, it was surrounded by about 100 chapels, each 
with its gilded arrow; there were in them numerous divine images 
gilded ; and statues of Buddha and the Tathagafas in slone ; all in 
the altitude of taming the wheel '. He says, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Benares [which contained 10,000 houses,] were here- 
tics ; that they had about 100 temples, in which were about 10,000 
persons who worshipped the great god ■'self-existent" [lawara]; the 
worshippers either cut their hair, or tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, and they went naked aud covered themselves with cin- 
ders', the elders living in constant austerities. If, therefore, Benares 
had thirty monasteries and 4500 Buddhist priests and disciples, in 
the decline of Buddhism, it may be well supposed they were abundantly 
rife 200 years before, in Fa bian's time. 

There can be little doubt but Siva is intended by " st-lf-existent 
' MahaiBanso, clmr^ 39, p. 171. ' Piige 3(17. 
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but there ia no Bllneion whatever by Hiuan ihsang to the Liaga, 
which could not have failed to have strack him, had the worship of 
that emblem been general by the heretics, Although heretics were 
now so numerous in Benares, a Mongol work' considers that it was 
always the aeat of Buddhism from all antiquity. Sakya's five cele- 
brated converts, are, in this work, made to address him in the fol- 
lowing words ; — " Since .thou art become the true Buddha of the 
world, deign to honour Benares with thy presence ; for at that place 
has been the throne of the 1000 Buddhas of the past period." 
Sakya acceded to their wishes, and chose for his seat that of the 
three Buddhas of the present age, Kakusando, Konagammo, and 
Kassapo ', 

Fa hian concludes the ciiapter by observing, that at 59 or CO 
miles to the N.W. of the deer-park was the kingdom of Kausambi". 
He did not visit it ; but learnt that there were several towers in it ; 
and Iliuan thsang says there were about ten monasteries, in a state 
of dilapidation, and with not more than 300 priests'. 

Fa hian's next chapter opens with some remarkable information. 
He says, "About 800 miles distant from hence [Buddha Gaya], to 
the south, is the kingdom of the Dekhan, where there is a monastery 
of the passed Buddha Kassapo [Sakya's immediate predecessor]. It 
has been excavated in the rock of a great mountain, and has five 
stages or stones. The lower one is in the form of an elephant, and 
contains 500 stone chambers ; the next is in the form of a lion, and 
contains 400 chambers : the third has the form of a horse, and con- 
tains 300 chambers : the fourth has the form of a bull, and contains 
200 chambers : and the fifth has the form of a pigeon, aud contains 
1 00 chambers. At the upper part there is a spring, which follows 
the course of the rock ; and, iu falling, it enters the chambers, and 
issues by the door. In all the chambers there are windows pierced 
in the rock to admit the light. At the four angles of the edifice the 
rock had been cut into steps ) hut at present little ladders are used 
to mount to the spot where formerly some one had left the print of 
his foot in the rock. 

" The monastery was called Pho lo yen ; which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, means pigeon', from some Arhans flying into the monastery ; 
Fa bian says the monastery was inhabited permanently by Arhans, 
although the mountain was desert, and was some distance from vil- 

' TUo Uietory of Iho Origin of llic Four Tratlis of tlie whole Law. 

■ Page 312. 

■ Tliis is mentloncil in the Atahaifanio, Tlicre was n grust cUailyu ia 
enpital, wliiub Hiuau ilisKMg nUo ilGScribes. 

' PBSe3l3, _____ 

* M. Kluprolh snggcsw, from the Mnliratli V^ | 4 ^ | , tin- lilue i-igcon, 
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lages. The inhabitants were unaeqiiainted with the law of Buddha'. 
Fa hian concludes by saying ihat the roads in the Dekhaa were 
dangerous, and painful, and dilficuU to distinguish. Those who 
wished to travel paid a certain sum to the king of the country, who 
sent guides with them. Fa faian ingenuously says, he was not able 
to visit the monastery of the pigeon himself; and his account ie 
derived from the people of the country." 

Those who have read my Description of the Caves of Ellora, 
may be induced to recognise iu these stupendous and magnificent 
works the originals of Fa hian's monastery and 1500 chambers. 

Considering the constant bias of human nature to enhance the 
value of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, I am sur- 
prised the travellers from the Deklian did not lead Fa hian a little 
mure astray than they appear to have dune. My description of 
temples sapported by elephants and lions, of a temple of three stories 
[Teen lokh], of windows pierced in the rock, of mullitudinous cham- 
bers, of the course of rivulets down the munutain and over and into 
the caves, of the uninhabited locality, and, finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons 
which no doubt then, as how, inhabited the perforations in the moun- 
tain : my description, I repeat, offers so many matters of approxima- 
tion to the general points of the inflated and distorted accounts given 
to Fa hian by the people from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be 
permitted to us to consider that Fa hian is describing Fllura. The 
excavations in Salsette would afford the next approximation, and 
after these the wondrous labours at Junir (Jooneer), and the Ajauta 
Ghilt, Fa hian's silence with respect to the Linga caves at EUors, 
which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in exist- 
ence. Apparently for the preceding 1 000 years there had not been 
Hindu dynasties or a Hindu population auflieiently wealthy, powerful, 
or numerous, to have produced them. 

Fa hian's silence also assists to confirm the opinion of that acute 
and learned orientalist, Mr. Erskine, who, in speaking of the Linga 
cave [that is to say, dedicated to Siva as the regenerator] at Ele- 
phanta, which is precisely similar in its design and character to the 
Lingu caves at Ellora, [with the exception of the tbree-faced bust of 
Siva, which is only met with in small caves at Ellora,] said it [the 
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Elephanta cave] might be about 800 years old. Professor Wilson 
is equally indebted to Fa hian with Mr, Erekioe ; for though he 
supposes that the Lioga temples at Eilora were excavated after those 
of the Buddhists, about the eighth century, yet he inclines to a tra- 
dition' that the Buddhists did not appear in the peninsula of India before 
the third century after Christ, and their excavations therefore could not 
have been made before the fifth or sixth CENTTiny. Fa hian re- 
moves all these doubts, even though the multiplied inscriptions and 
coins, now made available, had nut converted doubt into certainty*! 
From Bnddha Gaya it would appear that Fa hian returned to 
Sravasti, and took up his abode in the great temple or monastery 
of Tchha houan, or Jeta', where he remained for three years, study- 
ing the language called Fan', and malting a collection <if sacred 
books, as he could not procure them in the north of India, the 
nuddhist doctrines being promulgated verbally. He then gives the 
details of the books he had collected ; which gives rise, in the first 
place, to a note of M. Landresse, in which he quotes Mr. Upham, from 
the Singalese annals, stating that three weeks after the death of 
Buddha [Sakya], 500 Arhans, headed by Ananda, assembled, and in 
seven months reduced Sakya's doctrines to writing ; and, in the next 
place, he quotes Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, who says, according to the 
Buddhists of Nepal, the body of the law is made up of the Sutra 
and the Dharma, and that Sakya himself was the first to collect and 

' DcEcriptivc CB(alog;ue of tbe Mackenzie MaouBcripts, by H. II. WilsoD. 
Cakutla, 1828, Page 69, 

> Tlie renuuDB of BaddUsiii in tbe Dekbui ore even more magnificent and 
exteneive than in its native seats on the Gauges. TIib cave-cxciLTatioiis are well 
known ns wonderful monuments of art ; but additional pcoob of its prevalence aro 
met with in the remains of the great Bnddhisl temples at Bhilsa and Oomrawati, 
and the Buddbist coins from Ougein. That tins celebrated city teemed with 
BuddliisCa is attested by the Bbilsa. inBcrip^ons] but we have a now proof of the 
tofft froui tJie Cej'lon annals, which state that D.C. 1S7 the Buddhitt bigli priest 
Dhammarahtito took with him 40,000 disciples from tlio Dakkhindgiri templu at 
Ougein to Ceylon, to assist in Uj'ing the foutidalion-stone of tho great temple at 
Anucadhapura. Tliia was before Vikranmditya reigned in Ougein. Alahavianio, 
chap, 29, page 171. 

' •S\r\ \ in SauHkrit: the temple of tlie victor. Jeto wiharo, in Pali. 

* Ab we lind, without exception, from every Baddhul inscription yet deciphered, 
that the hinguage was Pali, thcro can be little doubt the tenn Fan applies to thitt 
topgne. Buddhism must, indeed, hove been in a flourishing state, in 157 a.c, at 
Sravsati [Sawatthipum, in Pali], when the Moliathero Piyadassi took with him, 
from tlie monastery of Jeto and Clie noigliboorbood, no less than (iO,00<l Buddhist 
priests, at tlie invitation of King Duttliagamini of Ceylon, Id lake part in loying 
the foundation-stone of tbe gruat chaityn, ot templf, nt Anurfldli.ipuni, in Ci'ylon, 
Maliamaiii", chap. 'iV, yagc I7I. 
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put into writing the doctrine left bv his predecessors, to which 
he added liia own '. 

On quitting Sravasti, Fa hian's companion, Tao tcbhing, capti- 
vated by the grave, decent, orthodox, and admirable conduct of the 
ecclesiastics, compared' with those of his own country [the frontiers 
of China], resolved not to return home, but spend his life amongst 
them. Fa hian, whose first wish was to benefit his countrymen, by 
enabling them to participate in his knowledge, returned therefore 

Fa hian now descends the Ganges, and appari^ntly in a boat, for 
he says, "Following the course of the Ganges to the east for 
seventy-two miles, there is on the right bank the kingdom of Tchew 
pho°, [the ancient Tchampa, now Bhagalpur]. The Buddhist 
chapels on our route appeared inhabited by ecclesiastics ;" and he 
passed four towers. 

When Hiuan thsang visited Tchampa or Tcharapapura, on the 
bank of the Ganges, he found it to be a city about thirteen miles in 
circumference. There were about leu monasteries, but they were in 
a bad state, not counting more than 200 ecclesiastics. The hetero- 
dox had about ttnenty temples. 

Klaproth says the name of Tchampa is preservefl in the uatne 
of the town of Champanagar, close to Boglipur. 

Fa hian hence passes to the eastward [no doubt descending the 
Ganges] for about 200 miles, and comes to the kingdom of Tomo- 
liti*. at the mouth of the Ganges, on the sea, now preserved in the 
modern Tamlouk, on the right bank of the Ganges. There were 
twenty-four monasteries in the kingdom, all peopled with ecclesias- 
tics, and Buddhism was in a flourishing state. Hiuan thsang found 
eight or tea monasteries, inhabited, however, by 1000 ecclesiastics. 
The heretics had about fifty temples ; hut there is no mention of 
enmity or persecution. He describes Tamlouk as having a circuit 
of more than three miles ; and it carried on a great trade, both by 
sea and laud. By the side of the town there was one of King 
As-o-ko's towers, built in honour of the throne of the Four passed 
Buddhas, of which the traces remained. 

' Asialio Researches, vol. 16, page 241. 

" P^e34y. ^_^____ 

' -cfLl^ \, or ■oj i-Lj '[ Tr> oMOrding to the Furaruu, the ancient capital of <j 

Kama, the cider brother o{ the Pundu princes. It was aonexed to Magadha by. J 
BimbiiWlro : p. 320. 

* H ly fWlUlj Tamralipti in Sunekrit, Tfiauilitti in Pali, is mentioned ill j 
tlie Mahali/iarala HD'l llic Vagii and M&rkundeya FitraruH. — Wilsjs, 
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M. Bumonf, quoting Froin the Makawanto of the Cingak'se, says 
that Fa bian had rendereil into Chinese the Pali name ot Tamalitti, 
and not the Sanskrit ; and it would probably be found that all the 
Chinese travellers had done the same thing with the Indian names 
handled by them. Id this case, at least, the city vas L'alled by the 
Indians by a Pali name, and nol by the Sajiskrit name met with in 
the Puranaa. 

Fa bian remained at Tamloitk two years, copying the Sacred 
books, and painting the images. I^arge vessels sailing to the S.W., 
Fa hian embarked at the commencement of winter, and in fourteen 
days and nights be arrived, a.d. 412, at the Kingdom of Lions, 
Ceylon'. He describes the size of the island ; speaks of its pearls, 
the product of the sea on the coast, not only then, but from Alexan- 
der's time to the present; and one district in the island prodnced 
precious stones, jast as is the case now. Hiuan tbsang also visited 
Ceylon, and says the chief town had a circuit of nearly thirteen 

Fa hian unfortunately did not visit Orissa, where was one of the 
eight great Buddhist chaityas, and which province has recently fnr- 
nished such matters of interest in its Buddhist inscriptions and 
remains. 

I come now to Fa hian's last chapter but one. He speaks of 
Ceylon as originally inhabited by demons, genii, and dragons, who 
had, nevertheless, a taste for commerce, and in lime became civilized. 
He says that the climate is so temperate, thai the difference between 
winter and summer is not discernible, and that the verdure remains 
all the year round. We see from these simple terms how much his 
descriptions are to be relied upon, when he speaks from his own 
observation. He mentions the impression of one foot of Buddha's 
on Adam's peak, and that of the other to the north of the tower of 
the royal residence, the impressions being sixty miles apart. Over 
the impression to the north of the town, a lower, or tope, or chaitya, 
or temple, bad been built, the height of which was ^72 English feet 
[higher than St. Poul's], which was ornamented with gold and silver, 
and with everything the most precious*. 

The legend respecting the impression of Buddha's foot says it 
was at the request of Ruja Samba Deva, who, addressing Buddha, 
said, " Many Buddhan have lift Iheir relics here; deign to add a jewel, 



' f^'^cA, 



Ktiilmla; lliat oriioni. 



tvmpli: built IS? D.r., in Injiiui; tbii fouuJation of 
■cTi'nvl hondred UiouhiuiiI Buddliiat pricetHiusiat'Hl (rom all \aitB o! loilia, 
wiinio, cWp. 29, pago 171. 
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and leiive the impresKiua oi' thj' fuut, which shall be a blessiog to the 
island'." 

There was attached to this prodigious tower, or temple, a 
prodigious monastery, called the " Mountain of Security," which 
was built by Walakarabhaya, or Deveny Faetisaa, in the 45(itli 
year after Buddha, or 87 years B.O., in which were 5000 eccle- 
siastics. There was also a hall of Buddha, adorned with chas- 
ings of gold and silver. Amongst other precious things there was 
an image of Buddha of blue Jasper, twenty-three feet six inches 
English high; the whole body was set with precious stones, and 
sparkled with inexpressible splendonr and majesty. The right 
hand held a pearl of inestimable price. Fa bian then records the 
touching anecdote regarding " Home, sweet home," which I noticed 
at the commencement of this paper. This circumstance occurred 
when he was worshipping in this chaitya or temple. 

Fa hian mentions the introduction from Magadha into Ceylon 
for the first time of a branch of Sakya's tree, under which he had 
attained supreme wisdom ; and which, from its letting down roots 
from the branches, must have heen the Ficvs Indtca, Bengalensis, or 
nilida, and not the Ficus religiosa as M. Landrease supposes, which 
does not let down roots, nor the Bavhinia scandens as M. Klapruth 
supposes. [Fa hian, p. 213.] 

In the city there was an edifice ornamented with everything 
precious for the sacred relic, the tooth of Buddha, which had been 
bought or obtained from the king of Kalinga [Orissa,] a.d. 275, by 
King Mahasana or Mahasen of Ceylon, who died however before 
its arrival in Ceylon. This celebrated rdic, after falling into the 
power of the Malabars and the Portuguese, is now safely lodged 
under the lock and key of the English ! ! 

Fa hian states the king of Ceylon was pure in his conduct, and 
abstained from the practice of Brahmanical rites ; and the inhabi* 
tants were firm in their faith and veneration. From the foundation of 
the kingdom there had never been famine, death, calamities, or 
troubles. Fa hian is not quite correct with respect to "troubles," 
for in the preceding 900 years there had been three foreign 
pations, one in 237 B.C., another in 205 n.c, and the third fr^n 
103 B.C. to 90 B.C., and several of the kings had been put to death 
or murdered. Mahawanso, Appendi^c lki ; but Fa hian may mean 
religious and not political troubles. When he was in Ceylon a.d. 
412-413 Maha Nama reigned. 

The city was inhabited by numerous magistrates, nobles, and 
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nierchante, engaged ia foreign commerce. The housea were hand- 
some and the edifices well uruamented. The streets and roads were 
bruad and straight ; and at all the crossings were buill lecture-rooms, 
or rather halls to preach in. The 8th, 14th, aad 15lh of the moon, 
were dedicated to higb service or preachings, and a great quantity of 
the/our caeles assembled to hear the law. lu fact, the French text may 
be translated, a crowd of the population of the four castes assembled 
to bear the law. Fa hian subsequuutly describes the four castes being 
present at the funeral pile of an Arhan, and making the offerings, 
[p. 36 1.] We have here another proof of the truth of Fa hian ; the 
6tb, 14tb, ancl loth, do not accord with modern Buddhist usages } 
nevertheless, they were commanded to be observed more than 700 
years before Fa hian's time, in the edicts of As-o-ko, on the pillars 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Mattra. and Radbia ! ! [/. A. S. B., vol. vi., 
p. 504] The four castes, of coarse, included the Brahmans, and 
we have in this simple expression, an additional ground for suppos- 
JQg that the distinction of castes was civil and not religious. Under 
an eminently Buddhist government and an eminently Buddhist 
people, and where M. Laudrcsse says Brahmanism had nol yet exer- 
cised any injurious influence, we find tbcyoui' castes going to church, 
us it were, pfriodically three times a month, which they scarcely would 
have done had they been sectaries and heretics. From the reports 
of the people Fa hian understood that there were 50,000 or GO.OOO 
ecclesiastics in Ceylon. In the city the king fed 5000 or 6000 in 
common. Tbey lived by begging, and took no more food than their 
cup or begging-pot would hold'. 

I come now to a very important passage in Fa hian, affecting, as 
it does, the modern common belief in the era of Buddha [Sakya]. 
He says, "The tooth of Buddha ia universally exposed to the 
public in the middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, 
the king having selected with care a large elephant, places on it a 
preacher habited in royal apparel, who goes round, and by beat of 
drum proclaims in detail all the events in the life of Sakya Buddha, 
including his sufferings [which it is not necessary for me to repeat] ; 
and concludes with saying, " All Living beings being thus saved [or 
having secured salvation], be [Buddba] entered into extinction 
[died], and since his death there have passed 1497 years ! When 
the lights of the age ceased to burn, all mankind were oppressed 
with grief." The Cingalese sacred books, the Mahawanso, and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon of the present time, state that Buddha died.T43 
years B.C. ; and yet the Buddhists in Fa hiau's time, and in bis hear- 
' BudillLiat jiricnts are bound lu obUtiu tlitrir dnily food hj^ Ixiggiog. 
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ing, annually and forinally proclaimed, by beat of drum, that Buddha 
died 5'12 years before this date, or in 1085 b.o. The discrepancy 
cannot readily be reconciled j but it will be borne in mind, that the 
Chinese, Japanese, Burmans, Siamese, and some other Buddhist na- 
tiona, in their practice adopt au era closely approximating to that 
mentioned by Fa hian. The Mahawanso of Ceylon, however, is 
decidedly opposed to it. But I have previously shown that Professor 
Wilson, in the Orienlal Magazine for 1825, quotes eleven authorities, 
every one of which makes the era of Buddha more than 1000 years 
B.C.; the earliest makes it 1336 B.C., and the latest of the eleven 
1027 B.C. : four other dates, quoted chiefly for Buddha's death, are 
959, ygi, 9C0, and 835, all n.c. The simplest solution of the dis- 
crepancy exists in the belief that the dates have reference to the eraa 
of distinct Buddhas. ^ 

Fa hian continues his description of the celebration of the festival 
of the tooth-relic, stating tliat it was carried in procession to the 
Monastery of Security, and that every possible honour was done to 
it in every possible way [he gives the details] ; that the ceremoniea 
lasted ninety days, and it was then brought back again to the city. 

A mile and a quarter to the west of the Monastery of Security 
there was a mountain with a chapel on it, and nearly 2000 ec- 
clesiastics lived about it; amongst the number, a Buddhist priest, 
of great virtue, who was held in the highest veneration by the 
people. He had lived for forty years in a stone house [excavation 
in the rock, no doubt]'; and he had contrived to domesticate rata 
and snakes in his abode, so that they did not injure each other. We 
have here a prototype for the modern Hindu ascetics, who excite 
the awe and veneration of the vulgar by precisely similar means. 

Hiuan thsang, when he visited Ceylon, found Buddhism still in 
a flourishing state, and he confirms most of Fa hian's accounts. 

Fa hian mentions the king's having endowed a chapel, and record- 
ing his grant of lands and houses upon iron, concluding with the 
usual phraseology and terms met with on the copper plates dug op 
in Gujarat, Malwa, and elsewhere. 

Fa hian, after spending a couple of years in Ceylon, and having 
obtained several books in the Fan^ language, which were not to be 

' Evidently Pali; for, fram the origin oi Buddhism, even to the present day, 
the sacred Buddhist works in Ceylon are in tliot language, *ith the exception ot 
the occasional ubo of Singalese ; and the Brahman convert Buddhagoso, shortly 
after Fa hian's visit to Ceylon, translated a part of the Buddhist scriptures then in 
Singalese, into Pali. Had Sanskrit been commoDly in use, the truisliktian by a 
Bnthman would surely have been into that iangatige, and not into Pali. 
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mpt with in China; embarked them and his images, and all hie pro- 
perty, in & merchant- vessel, which was capable of accommodating 
200 men. Behind this was attached a little vessel [a long-boat, 
probably], in case of dangers. The wind being fair, they mailed to 
the east for two days, but were overtaken by a tempest, The veBsel 
leaked, and some in their fear got on board the small vessel, and the 
cable was cut, and she was detached. Fa hian and others laboured 
to keep down the leak; heavy matters were thrown overboard; and 
Fa hian was in great trepidation for his books and his images. He 
prayed heartily that the ecclesiastics might get safely back to China, 
trusting that the gods would protect those who had made so lung a 
journey, with the pious object of obtaining the law ! The tempest 
lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, at the end of which time 
they found themselves at an island, where having stopped the leak, 
they put to sea again. The sea abounded with pirates j and it was 
vast, and without shores; and they directed their course onli/ by tfie 
«KM, the tnoott, and the glarg; and when the weather was cloudy, il vias 
tttCMsort/ lo follow the wind tvilhoal any guide. The merchants, in con- 
sequence, were in consternation with respect to the course; but when 
the weather cleared up they made easting again. 

We find from this remarkable notice, that the mariners' compass 
Tras' unknown to the Chinese^ or Indians, in the fifth century, 
although, according to Palladius [TOY HAAAAAIOY nepl rue T^t 'lifSlat 
tSvas, Kal Tui' Spayii.aiiav\, the loadstone \jutyinfns] waS Well known to 

the inhabitants of Ceylon [TairprajSavi]]. 

The terrors and troubles of the voyage are very graphically told 
by Fa hian. At the end of ninety days they arrived at a kingdom 
called Ye pho te [Yevadwipa, or t^ava], where tiie heretics anii the 
Brahmans were in greatnumbers, but where the law of Buddha was not 
practised. M. Landresse, nevertheless, quotes authorities noticing 
the introduction of Buddhism into Java between 24 and 57 A. D.' 
Here, again, we find the Brahmans distinct as a class, and separated 
from the heretics ! The terms are, " the heretics and the Brahmans." 

Fa hian is the first author who mentions Java in the Chinese 
annals; but, a.d. -ISC, an embassy was sent from Java to the Em- 
peror of China. It is not siugular that at this early period Brah- 
mans should have made their way so far to the eastward, when 
considered that at this time of their history they were actively 
engaged in trade and commerce, there being many on hoard thi 
in wliich Fa hiaa was a passenger, who were taltiug goods to Cbiua 
for tale. 
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Fa hian remained in Java five months, and, embarking with met- 
chanta in another vessel also of 200 souls, with fifty days' provisions, 
sailed to the N.E., toward Canton. At the end of thirty days they 
were overtaken by a frightful storm. Fa hian, with all the Chinese 
ecclesiastics [on board], prayed with all his soul to Kouan che' for 
sHccour. On the return of fine weather, the Brakmans counselled 
amongst themselves, saying, "The presence of this Buddhist priest, 
this mendicant, on board oar vessel, has brought upon us all these 
evils; let us put him on shore on the first island. We must not, 
for a single man, expose ourselves to such dangers." But his pro- 
tector on board said, " if they dared do so, he would denounce them 
to the Emperor of China." The merchants, in a state of doubt, did 
not venture, in consequence, to put him on shore. The Brahmans, 
therefore, were here the merchants. It might, indeed, otherwise have 
been well asked, without the assertion that they were traders, what 
object could have carried Brahmans to China in & vessel i}[ their own? 
And even bad Fa hian not answered it, by positively designating 
them as merchants, the plain inference would have been, that it was 
not as religions characters they were making the voyage in a ship of 

At last, A.D. 414, Fa hian touched the land of his fathers at 
Thsing tcheon; and the governor of Tschaog Koung, who was a 
Buddhist', learning there were Buddhist priests', images, and sacred 
books on hoard, descended the river in a boat to the sea, and, having 
received them, he returned to the city. The merchants — of course 
including the Brnhmnnn — departed for Yang tcheou [Nankin], 
Those of Thsing tcheon invited Fa hian to pass a winter and a 
summer with them; at the end of which time, ardently desiring to 
get to bis native place, he quitted them, but stopped in Nan king to 
publish his sacred books. 

It is hence seen that some of the merchants on board with Fa 
hian must have been Chinese Buddhists, as they invited him to live 
with them apparently at their own homes. The Brahmans, it may 
be supposed, went to the grand emporium of commerce, Nankin, to 
dispose of their goods. 

Fa hian winds up his narrative with a few simple and touching 
phrases. He says he spent six years before he reached Magadha 

1 AvaloUeteswara, one ottlie ancient BudiUiiiBi 
' Page 361. 

" Buddliiam, therefore, had penetrated at this period to the Eouth of Cliina. 
^ ' ou, therefore, hod compaaions ; althQU^ii he apeaks of the BrahmaDS 
ConEpiring to get rid ol him only. 
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[Bahar] from China. He spent six years there, and three years 
more elapsed before he reached China again. In that time he tra- 
versed at least thirty kingdoms. He speaka in the strongest terms 
of the propriety of conduct, — the gravity of demeanour, and the 
piety of the Buddhist ecclesiastics of India. He says, " 1 cast not 
hackmy eyes upon the past; I have been exposed to perils, and have cs- 
t aped from them; I have traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under 
I the severest fatigues ; and I have hadthe happiness to receive these great 
and noble favours ; and my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude that 
I have been permitted to achieve tke great objects I had in view." 

I cannot part with Fa hian without noticing s.ome broad facts 
which he has established. The country between China and Ceylon 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms. Buddhism prevailed 
throughout, with a sprinkling of heresy. The art of making coloured 
glass was known, and gunpowder and the mariners' compass were 
unknown; and an extensive commerce by sea existed between India 
and China. Sculpture had attained a high degree of perfection [of 
which proofs exist in the Buddhist caves], as well as the art of 
working in gold and silver, of which we have also proofs in the con- 
tents of the topes which have been opened. Animal life was held 
eacred; and in some kingdoms criminals were not punished with 
death, but by banishment or fine. 

From the notes of Messrs. Remusat, Klaprolh, Landresse, and 
' Burnouf, I have repeatedly quoted from the travels of Soung young 
in the sixth century, and those of Hiuan thsang in the seventh 
century. Unfortunately, complete translations of the works of these 
travellers have not yet been made; hut M. Landresse attaches to 
Fa hian's travels a table of contents of the chapters of Hiuan 
thsang's work, which, as it gives glimpses of the state of India in 
the early part of the seventh century, 200 years after Fa hian's visit, 
I deem it right to quote from the analysis. Hiuan thsang not only 
visited all the countries noticed by Fa hian as far as Ceylon, but 
extended his travels into almost every part of Hindustan, including 
Malabar, Gujarat, Katywar, Cutch, and Scinde. His narrative has 
the drawback of being inflated and prohx. He is puerilely super- 
stitious, and teems with absurd legends, and is altogether destitute of 
that simpUcity and good faith which characterize Fa hian. 

Hiuan thsang entered Affghanistau by Bamian, and passed to 
Cabul, traversed the kingdom uf Gandhara, and, having crossed 
the Indus into the Fanjab, he makes the frat mention of a temple 
to the wife of Iswara. Whether Davai or Parvati is here meant is 
qnestionable. The Chinese speak of a Maba Iswors [Siva?], as con- 
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tradistinguished from Iswara; the female mentioned, therefore, ib 
probably not Davai. Indeed, in none of the Chinese travellers is 
there clear testimony of the worship of Siva or Vishnu at all. The 
locality appears not far from that assigned to Hindus and Bralimans 
by Alexander's historians and Fa hian ; and Professor Wilson con- 
siders a small district of the Fanjab the nursery of the Brahmans, 
if not their birth-place and cradle. 

Hiuan thsang makes an excursion into Udyana, and mentions 
the chains of mountains, the difficulties of the journey, the passing 
rivers by flying bridges, &e. A print of Buddha's foot attracts his 
attention ; numerous localities sacred to Buddha are pointed out, 
monasteries named, and legends detailed. He returns to Gandhara, 
and crosses the Indus where it was one mile and a quarter broad j 
travels 2S0 miles to the S.E., across the mountains, which would 
take him through Multan, towards Bikaner. The country touched 
the Indus on the west, and was dependent on Kashmir. Many 
Btoup^s, or topes, are pointed out, all said to have been built by 
As-o-ko. He returns to Ten tcha chilo, and repasses the Indus, and 
found that in Ou la chi, a dependency of Kashmir, the people did nol 
follow the law of Buddha. He then visits Kashmir, 330 miles to the 
S.E. from Ou la chi; and says the kingdom was founded fifty years 
after the death of Buddha, by hia disciple Ananda'. At the capital 
there were four topes, all built by As-o-ko, who was king of Ma- 
gadha 100 years after Buddha. Kia hi sse kea was king of Gan- 
dhara 400 years after ; and Sse ma tsia lo was king of Tou ho to 600 
years after Buddha. These names may possibly be identified on the 
coins brought to light in Afghanistan and the Panjab. From 
Kashmir he passes, after 180 miles to the S.W., into the Panjab, a 
dependency of Kashmir; and, at 130 miles further to the S.E., into 
Ko lo tche pou lo, a dependency of Kashmir. He has here the 
remarkable expressions, that the whole of the countries from Lan phu 
to Ko lo tehe pou lo are mild, the inhabitants brulal, and the lan- 
guages barbarous. No mention is made of Brahmanism, or heretics, 
or temples, in the Panjab; part would appear, therefore, to have 
been still Buddhist, from the topes yet existing, and part inhabited 
by the above-mentioned barbarians. Whether he applies his severe 
observations to the Bhatt^s, and to Bikaner, and Jesalmer, the 
probable nidus of the Rajputs, is a question. Hence, 231 miles to 
the S.E., is Thse kia, which was to the east of the Indus; and the 
capital was Tche ko lo, where formerly reigned Ma yi lo kea lo. 
is not ta be found in tliF Raja Tarangini vhicb was coiiipile<1 
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Topes of As-o-ko' were there. About 170 miles to the east was 
Tchi ha pou ti, apparently somewhere up the Sutledge, and near tlia 
Himalayas, built by the C/tinese. Peaches and pears were first intro- 
duced here iy the Chineif. 

After very long wanderings, and getting to the snowy mountains 
■pparently up the Sutledge, and naming countries which he may 
not have visited, he turns south apparently from Surmour, and 
psBsing great mountains and a great river [Jumna?], he reaches 
Idutra; there were still three topes butlt by As-o-ko. 170 miles 
i N.E. of Mutra is Sa thft ne che, called the " Land of Happiness," 
' the capital of which had a circuit of nearly secealy miles! ! Hiuaa 
lang must mean Delhi. On« of As-o-ko's topes was here, and 
thirty miles south a great monastery. 130 miles to the N.E.' was 
Sou lou kin na, with the Ganges on the east, and the Jumna running 
through the country. The capital was ou the Jumna, and here was 
a tope of As-o-ko' s. Passing the river, to the east, is the kingdom 
of Mo li pou lo, the king of mhich wag a SuJra. There were several 
topes and monasteries at the capital. N.W. of this country, on the 
east bank of the Ganges, is the town of Mo iu lo [which produces 
rock -crystal]. At that place there is a BraAmanhal temple, with a 
reservoir on the Ganges, which the Hindus call the " Door of the 
■ Gauges," no doubt meaning Hurdwar. 100 miles to the north, in 
I the mountains, about the sources of the Jumna and Ganges appa- 
rently, is a kingdom gsi-erned by a female, and it is called the Kingdom 
of the Women of ike Eatt^. He returns to Central India, and, pass- 
ing the Ganges In the kingdom uf Pi lo Ban noii, finds the ruins of 
11 tope built by As-o-ko. Seventy miles to the S.E. he cornea to the 
grand tope built over Buddha's ladder, described by Fa hiun. 
Seventy miles to the N.W. he reaches Kanouj, the king of which 
was o Vaisya, or of the Merchant tribe. There was a lope built by 
As-o-ko here. About thirty. three miles distant was the town of 
Na po thi po kin lo, on the Ganges, where was a Bruhmanical temple'. 
It is seen from this distinction tliat there were not any Brahmanical 
temples in Kanouj in the early part of the seventh century ! From 
' Oalted DlisnimtisokD, in Pali. 

* Once fur all, il is Decessar)' M Btat« tliiil many of Hiuim tluwng'A bearing* and 
(UstAnoes art) impouible; wlietlMr fram ignoiaiioe, looseuem (rf eapreaaton, or wilful 
ntsrepreaeiitatinn, ia uaccrlaia; appori^tly, bawucer, fiom tlio wiCDUil cause, (vr 
tiiBTe can be no doubt of liia having viailcd mOBt of tlie conntitcs lie dcBcribcs. 

' Tbi» probniily refers to tbe Pulyaudry of tbeae regions, wliich eyCuAa lo this 

• Tbeuentiao ni '"tdniduat BrabmuiiBsl templea «eeiaB (o icdlcute their non- 
ttMenee m locatilies, ciliea, ot oaaloas, vrbete iBeatioa of Ihem is oiaiited. 
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Kanouj, pagsing the Ganges, in 200 miles he came to Oude'. Varioui 
topes aud monasteries are mentioned at the capital, but no mention 
of Brahmans. After visiting two Itingdoms or principalities in which 
he mistakes some other river for the Ganges, probably the Gogrii, at 
230 miles to S.E. from A ye mou Itiei, where was a tope, he reaches 
the junction of Ganges and Jumna At Allahabad. The capital was at 
the junction, and a tope was in the neiglihourhood. There is not the 
slightest mention of this noui holy place of pilgrimage of the Hindus 
having even a solitary Brahmanical temple in Hiuan thsang's lime! ! 
Hence passing a great forest, and travelling I/O miles to the 
S.W,, he came to Kausambi. Here there were many topes or 
stupas, a statue of Buddha, the protto of the venomous dragoo 
[coluber nag], &c. &c. Hence to the N.E. was Sravasfi, where was 
the great monastery of Jeto*, so long the residence of Buddha 
himself. Thebirlh-placeof Sakya's predecessor, Kassapo, is noticed. 
Hiuan thsang subsequently comes to Kusinagara, [in Pali, Kusi- 
nara] and then to Benares, which he found a great city on the 
Ganges. He notices the several topes, Buddha's deer-park, and the 
great monastery, and numerous other Buddhist remains, and very 
candidly speaks of the heretical temples and heretics; but does not 
make any mention of Brahmans. 

Following the Ganges for 100 miles, he comes to Tehen tcheu, and 
seventy miles to the east a monastery, and then visits Vaisali, where 
were numerous topes, monasteries, &c.' To the N.E. ofVaisali 
were the remains of an ancient city of a Buddhist universal monarch 
[Chnkravarti] called Mahadeva, so that these names were not neces- 
sarily Hindu.' He then visits Nepal, and returns to Magadha. The 
rained city of Patiliputto' stood on the south hank of the Ganges, 
but the Patna of Hiuan thsang's lime is not on the ejiact site of the 
modem Patna, He describes numerous topes, monasteries, and 
other Buddhist remains ; and makes an excursion to Buddha Gaya, 
the birth-place of Kassapo, Sakya's predecessor. He is full of 
details; but there is no mention of a Brahmanical temple, or the cele- 
brated Hindu Tirtha, le/iich exisls at jiresent j and Fa hian was equally 
silent respecting it. 

' From tlie disticce lie must mean the DeigliliourlioDd of Fyzabnd uuJ aut 
Lucloiow. 

■ Jets, In Sanskrit. 

< TliBFB is aome confusion here; forWcs&li [Sajuikrit, VaUttU] is the PoUtuuna 
(if the modern Allaliabad, which he liaJ already visited. 

* The Samkrit teems OhakraTartt and Maliudem, in Pali are rcapsctively 
ChsUawatli and Mahadewo. 

' In Sanslirit, Patnliputta. 
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He subseqaently mentions a very curious fact. He visits a'loien 
on the Ganges, amidst mountains and forests, called Yi Ian nou po fa to, 
close to which was the mount called Yi Ian nou, tulicS vomited forth 
so much smoke as to obscure the sua and the moon. We have evidently 
here an account of a volcano now extincti and, as his next visit is 
to Bhagalipur, it must have been between Patna and the latter place; 
the hoi; s^prings and basaltic rocks at Monghyr would seem to point 
it out as the most probable locality, and the neighbourhood Is worthy 

He continues to descend the Ganges, mentioning the topes and 
monasteries. At length he says, to the east of the Ganges, at the 
limits of Eastern India, is the country of Kia ma leou pho [Assam Y\, 
with a circuit of 3300 miles; the people of the country not being 
converted, nor had they built monastcricE. The king was a Brahman, 
his surname being Fbo se ko lo fa ma, and his name Keou ma lo 
[young man]. 

Further east, amongst the mountains, there was not another 
kingdom ; but Kia ma leou pho touched the barbarians of the S.W- 
in a couple of months, by the most difficult and dangerous roads, it 
was possible to reach the southern frontier of Chou'. 

It is found, from this statement, that Buddhism had not pene- 
trated into Assam [or probably Ava] in the early part of the seventh 
century. 

Hiuan Thsang now mentions the names of six kingdoms which 
he did not visit; and we at last come again upon recognisable 
ground at Tam-a-litti«, (the modern Tamlouk,) at the month of the 
Ganges. He mentions its great commerce, and the tope noticed by 
Fa hian. Instead of embarking, as Fa hian did, he travels by land 
to the S.W., into Orissa, (Kalinga,) noticing in his way various 
topes and monasteries, and, amongst others, the monastery of Phou 
se photi li, on a mountain; possibly meaning the Buddhist excava- 
tions described by Lieut. Kittoe at Khandgeri'. Not far from this, 
on the Eca-shore, was a town much frequented by those engaged in 
commerce. Before he reaches Kalinga, however, he passes through 
a small state, called Koung iu tho, of ten villages, inhere a peculiar 
language was spoken, and Buddhism was not practised. He then enters 
a desert tract, and passes through a thick forest, and reaches 
Kalinga, Here there were few of the orthodox, and many heretics. 
Nevertheless, no mention whatever is made, in his passage through 

1 BIiotBa? • In Sanskrit, TntDralipti. 

* Journal of the Aaialic Soeitlg cff Bengal, vol. vi., page 1072, and vol. vii, 
page 683, Vide InscriptiotiB iu Appendix. 
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Orissa, of the temple of Jagannatha, now bo celebrated and venerated j 
it therefore could not have existed in the fifth century. Indeed, 
Mr, Stirling proves, from the annals of Orissa, ^Asiatic Researches, 
vol. XV. p. 315,] that the tempk- of Jagannatha was not completed 
until A. D. 1196, about 560 years after Hiuau thsang's time. The 
temple to Siva, at Bhobanaser was completed a.d. 657, equally after 
Hiuan thsang'a visit, and that at Kanarak, a.d. 1241, The tope 
built by As-o-ko was close to the city. Hence 600 miles to the N.W., 
amongst the mountains, was the kingdom of Kiao sa lo, the king of 
which was a Kshatrya. The people were black and savage. The 
Stupa, or tope, built by As-o-ko, was to the South of the town. 
Mention is made of a Deva Bodbiaattwa having formerly arrived 
from Ceylon ; and an excavated mountain is noticed. 300 miles to the 
south was Audra. The language was peculiar^ but the alphabet was 
that of Central India |.Magadhi]. The habits of the people uncivi- 
lized. Several topes of As-o-ko and others mentioned. 330 miles 
to the south is Ta na ko thse kia. The people black and savage. 
Three monasteries noticed. 330 miles further to the S.W. is Tche 
li ve. The people were savage, ferocious, and heretics ; and there 
were temples of the gods, [gods of the heretics ?] There was a tope, 
or Stupa, of As-o-ko, and a monastery. Hence a desert forest 
extended for more than 500 miles to the south, to the modern Kon- 
jevaram, [Conjeveram,] the birth-place of a great Buddhist saint* 
The language and letters differed a little from those of Magadha, 
At this period, therefore, it is seen there was no great departure 
from the Magadhi language and alphabet, although the difference is 
now considerable. Here was one of the great topes built by As-o-ko, 
and it has disappeared to give place to the celebrated Hindu pagoda to 
Mahadcva as tie Linga, proving the posteriority of Hindvism in these 
parts; although, until this absence of notice, the origin of the pagoda 
was involved in the obscurity of supposititious antiquity. 

One thousand miles [3000 li] to the south look him to Molo 
kiu tho, or Tehi mo lo, on the borders of the sea ; but the distance 
ought to have taken ',him far into the ocean. Hiuan thsang's dis- 
tances are evidently, in many instances, on dits only. It is probable 
he got to Cape Comorin, as he says the kingdom to the south was 
bounded by the sea, and people here embarked for the south; and 
he afterwards proceeded eastward to Ceylon. Great riches came to 
Tchi mo lo by sea. The people were black and savage [rude?] 
There were stupaa built by As-o-ko and his younger brother, Ta ty. 
Arriving at Ceylon, he says, " it is not comprised within the limits 
of India," He tells the legend of the King's daughter carried off by 
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a lion, as related m the MahaKanao, proving the antiquity of the 
legend, derived from a source common to himself and the Maht- 
Kanio, unless, indeed, he had seen the latter — a matter not at all 
improbable. He says the island was converted to Buddhism in the 
first century after the death of Sakya, hy Mahindo', the younger 
brother of Aa-o-ko. He adds that two centuries after a schism took 
place, the doctrine being divided into two classes. He mentions 
also the temple of the tooth of Buddha. These statements accord 
pretty well with the Mahawatiio. He then talks of ielande to the 
east and the wegt, at a distance of thousands of miles, proving that 
he had met with travellers as gullible as himself. Proceeding north 
from Ceylon, for GOO or 700 miles, through a thick forest, he reaches 
Koung KJan na pou lo [Kankara i. e. panara]. He here gives an 
interesting piece of information, by stating that to the north of the 
town was the forest of* Zo lo trees, thehaves of which served lo write 
upon in all the kingdoms of India, as they do to this day in Canara and 
Southern India. To the east of the town was one of As-o-ko's 
Stupas. Proceeding to the N.W. for 800 or 900 miles, and passing 
through thick forests, he cornea to the Ma ha la tho, [Mahratlas,] 
whose country was 2000 miles in circuit, and whose capital was on 
the east bank of a great river [Wurdah?]. 300 miles to the west 
the river Nai mo tho [Klatna?] is passed, and he arrives at Pa lou 
kn tchen pho; the inhabitants of which live by maritime commerce. 
OOO to 700 miles to the N.W. is Ma la pho', or the central kingdom 
of Lo. The capital is to the S.E. of the river Mou ho. 

In the five Indiai the two principal kingdoms for the study [of 
the law of Buddhism] are Ma' la pho, or Lo, to the S.W., and 
Magadha lo the N.E. These bearings would place Ma la pho, nr 
Lo, in the modern province of Aurungabad and Bjjapur> [Poona], In 
the Dekhan ; and the prodigious cave-remains of Buddhism in these 
provinces seem to authorize the location. When Hiuan thsang was 
thei'e, the history of the country stated that sixty years before King 
Chi lo a ti to" had wigned. About seven miles to the N,W. of the 
town wan a Brahman vUlaije. The paucity of Rrahmnna i> manifested 

I M>l>iui1o [ii> tiamkrit Mahriidml wattliesouor As-o-ko, and net1ii« brotben 

t BoriuBUB HttbclUtarmiii, Tbu Icuvea of tbu Coco nut are blao luied. 

> Malwa may bo meant, onj Cuiiliiyi and Dcogbar mn^ linvu consliluteil 
part of it. 

* Deoglior? ' M. Jacquet says h iBSfalwB. 

° M, Jaoquot calls him SliilWilya. By coppaf plate ^ntB iliig up in Gujamt, 
Siladitya (lie fourth rragiwd at fialabhi, a.d. btX>, whipU is not for rroia tlie linii! 
meatiauod by lliuan tlifinog ; liatheiaBpeakine of MolwAaud not Clujnrat. 
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bj/ the fact of Hiuaa thaang thinking it of interest to record the ei^islence 
of a Brahman village ! 

Proceeding to ihe S,ir. is tliu place of "embarkation, [possibly 
Calliaa or Bancoot; the former particularly being of ancient inte- 
rest,] and at 800 miles to the N.W. is A telia Ji, or A tho li. But 
Mala pho [Deogharf] appears a radiatine; spot for Hiuan thsangj 
and he returns to it to say that at 100 miles to the N.W. is Khi tcha 
[Chandor, or Nassak ?] which was without a king, as it was a de- 
pendency of Mu la pho. About 300 miles to the north of this was 
Fa la pi' [CanUeish!] or the northern Lo, being the northern limit 
of Southern India, the king of which was a Kshalrya, of the race of 
Chi lo a ti to, of Ma la pho [Deoghar]. At that time the King of 
Kanouj, named Tou lou pho pa tbo', and the King Chi lo a li to, 
stood in the relation of father-in-law and son-in-law, both being 
Buddhists; and yet the former was a Kshatrya and the latter a 
Vai*ya. Thus aiTording further evidence that these distinctions were 
merely of a civil or secular nature, and existed amongst the Bud- 
dhists as amongst the HinduE; as is the case to this day amongst 
the Jains [according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and Colonel Miles], 
who have their four castes of Brahman, Kshatrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, without the slightest religious diatinclinn'. In the Macken- 
zie MSS., a dispute is mentionecl between a Saiva Brahman and a 
Jain Brahman. 

Fa la pi [Candeieh] abounded 'with foreign merchandise, and there 
were Stupas of As-o-ko, From Fa la pi, at about 230 miles to the 
N.W., was A nau tho pou lo [Anantpour*], in the limits of Western 
Indiaj there was not any king, as it was a dependency of Mala pho 
[Deoghar]. About 170 miles to the west from Fa la pi' [Can- 
deieh], was Sou la tho [Snrat], the capital of which stood on the 
river Mou yi [Tapti?] Hiuan thsang remarks thai this country was 
the natural road towards the Western Ocean, and Snrat was, no 
doubt, the port by which the rich merchandise of which he speaks 
was introduced into Caudeish and Malwa. He says the people of 

1 M. Jac^uet auys it tme Vallnbbi, or Batltnra in Oujamt, oild tlicte were 100 
monaEterieB an J GOOO Buddhiat pcclesinstica at itiii Hiuaa ihsang'ii lime. 

' Druva Bhatt tlie seeond, of Watben'a Inscriptions. Jicquet says i.n, 550, 
instead of A.ri. 328, but neithec ot these dales Dorrespaad with Hiuan tlisang's visit 

' Account or Caiisn. 

* How Aniuitpour cou he placed to the N.W. of Vallablii I iloaot uadcretand; 
therefore, cillmr H. Itemuaat is v/coas in calling Fa la jii, VnllaUii, or A nan (lio 
pou lo iH not Annntpour. 

" Prom this it ia j)lnhi Fa la \'i could not have been Vallalihi, which stood on 
the wtalfm lAore of Gujarat. 
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Su rat loved maririme enterprises. Near the "city was the Muuut 
Yeou Chen to [Buddhist]. 

Returning to Candeish he says, 600 miles to the north, is Kiu 
tche lo, inhere were many heretics and few orthodox Suddhisls. The 
capital was called Pi lo ma lo. This would carry him to Ajmec 
and Jeysalmer, the very locality of the heretic Rajputs ; the nidus, 
probahly, of the petty princes who about this time, or a little before 
or a little after, commenced to establish their suvereignties in various 
parts of India. Prinsep's Useful Tables give the following dates for 
the foundation of some of the Rajput houses : — Ranas of Mewar, 
A.D. 727. The Anhulwara dynasty nf Gujarat, a.d. 696. Rahtores, 
of Kanouj, a.d. 300. But one of these, Basdeo [Vasadeva], must 
be a questionable Rajput, as his daughter married Bahram, King 
of Persia; moreover, they are said to be of Indo-Scythic origin, 
by Col. Tod, and their genealogy was furnished to him by a Jain 
priesl, and we know by Fa hian, that in a.d. 400-8, when he was at 
Kanouj, a Buddhist sovereign reigned; and on the early Kanouj 
coins there are Buddhist emblems. By the tables, the first Rajput 
prince of Kanouj wag^Nayana Pala, who conquered \]\p9.\s. of Kanouj, 
A.D. 4fi9; but when Hiuan thsang visited Kanouj, a.d. ()38, the 
King waa a Vaisya, or of the merchant tribe. The Kachwaha 
Rajputs of Jaypur founded Narwar, a.d. 294. The Raos of 
Jesalmer claim descent from the Yadusj but the first date is 94 b.c, 
when Raja Gaja invaded Kashmir, and the next date is a.d. 15, 
when Salbahan conquered the Panjab. These claims of the Jesalmer 
Kajputs lo antiquity are not contradicted by Fa bian and Hiuan 
thsang, who indeed locate them in the deserts and in the Panjab 
as in their native soil. With respect to the Rajas of Malwa, whose 
capitals were Ougein and Mandor, we know that the former city wa; 
eminently Buddhist, as late as the third century of our era; it wa 
the residence of As-o-ko, 300 years n.c, and possessed also one o 
the'great Chaityas, called Dakkhinagiri, the Mahavianso stating that itr I 
Bupplied 40,000 Buddhist priests, under D ham marakkhito, b.c. 1 
to he present at the foundation of the great Chaitya in Ceylon.'l 
The ancient coins of Ougein also have Buddhist emblems; and we-J 
see from the inscriptions of the second century of our era, at Bhilu I 
in Bhopal, that very numerous cominunities of Buddhists still existed in 
Ou^ei'n to make gifts to the Buddhist Chaitya at Bhilsa; no reliance, ' 
therefore, can be placed on the Puranic genealogy of the early , 
princes of Malwa; who, moreover, if not Buddhists, were worshippers ' 
of the sun, and not Brabmanists. The Chohan Rajputs of Ajmer 
and D^lhi claim high antiquity, B.C. 700; but Tod tupposea them 
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to be of Parthian descent, and therefore not Hindus originally. 
But the above extracts are sufficient to show the modera origin of 
the chief Rajput dynasties at the period of the dedine of Buddhism; 
but the subject will be enlarged upon in the sequel. 

The next chapter says, " thence about 900 miles to the S.E. is 
Ou tche yaa na [Udjiyani, Ougein], where was a Stupa, and the 
place for the Neil built by As-o-ko." It will be recollected that 
As-o-ko was regent at Ougein, under his father, and it was cele- 
brated for its great Buddhist monastery. 

About 330 miles N.E. of Ougein is Tchi tchi tho [through 
Cutchwara!], the King of which, of the Brahman tribe, waa a firm 
believer in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
Thence, 300 miles to the north, is Ma yi che fa lo pou lo, where 
the people are all heretics, not believing in the doctrine of Buddha. 
This is the Rajput locality again. Thence returning to Kia 
tche lo [Ajmer], and passing a desert, that of Jesalmer, to the 
north, and crossing the Indus, he reached the kingdom of Sintou 
[Sinde]. Tlie capital was called Pi tchen pho pou lo. The king 
was of the Sudra tribe. Here is no mention of heretics; the king 
was, therefore, Sudra and Buddhist' As-o-ko had built nian^ 
Stupas or topes in the kingdom. Hence 300 miles to the east, 
passing to the eastern bank of the Indus [recrossing it], was Meou lo 
san pou lo, where were many worshippers of the gods, and few 
Buddhists. Thence 230 miles to the N.E. was Po fa to. There 
were four Stupas or topes of As-o-ko, and twenty lempies of the 
heretics. From Sinde to the S.W., at 500 or 530 miles, was A thian 
pho tchi lo [Cutch], the capital of which was called Ko tchi che fa 
lo [Cutch], the walls of which, on the west, were ou the hank of the 
Indus, and near to the sea; this would correspond with the modem 
Karachi. There was not a king, as it waa a dependency of Sinde. 
As-o-ku had built six Stupas there, Aa there is no mention of 
heretics, Cutch must have been Buddhist in the seventh century, 
and the inscriptions and coins prove it to have been so for centuries 
before. Thence, at less than 700 miles to the west, is Sang ko lo 
[the maritime provinces of Beiuchistan], which had a circuit of 
several thousand miles in every sense. The capital was called Sou 
toa 11 che fa lo. The country was on the shores of the Great Ocean. 
There was not any king, as it was a dependency of Persia. The 
alphabet was the same ns that of the Indians, but the language was a 
little different. In the capital town was a temple of Maha Iswara. 
Thence to the N.W. was Persia [Pho la sse], which is not comprised 
in India. It had a circuit of several times 10,000 li [one-third of 
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a mile]. The capital was called Sou la Ba tang na. There were 
many temples where the disciplea of Thi na pa worshipped, and tieo 
or three monaslerlei. It is plain, therefore, there was little of genuine 
Buddhism in Persia in the seventh century. There wag a tradition 
about Builtlha's begging-pot. Hiuan thsang now jumps back to 
Cutch, and says at 231) miles to tlie north is Fi to chi lo, which is 
without a king, as it is a dependency of Sinde. To the north of the 
capits.1, at five or six miles, ia a great forest, was a Stupa, several 
hundred feet high, built by Aa-o-koi and not far to the east the 
monastery built by the great Arhan Ta Kia ta yan na. From these 
bearings he must have passed through Nusserpur, Chaukor, and 
Bhukker. 100 miles further to the N.E, was A pan tchha, without 
a king, as it was a dependency of Siude. There was a Stupa built i 
by As-o-ko. 300 miles further to the N.E. was Fa la nou, a dew j 
pendency of Kia pi che [some part of Ad'ghanistan or NortherO 
Beluchistan]. 

It is said on the west this country touches Khi Kiang na, in the 
mountains [Sojimani?]. The language has little analogy to that 
of Central India. Thence to the N.W., passing great mountains, 
large streams, and many small towns, after 600 or 700 miles the 
limits of India are left behind. Hlunn thsang arrived at Thsao kiu 
thu, the language and alphabet of which were different from those 
of India. There were Stupas built by As-o-ko. At 170 milea 
further to the north he arrived at Fog li chi sa tang na, the capital 
of which was called Hon phi na. The king was of Turkish race, 
nevertheless he was attached to the three Jewels, Buddha, the lawf J 
and the clergy. He subsequently passed the Ilimnlaya mouutainl 
and speaks of the highest peak in India. He descended for thretf. 1 
successive days, and, passing countries subdued hy the Turks, eorae» I 
to IIouo; Buddhists being numerous, and those who AonoMred s/iirft* f 
few in number. It is hence seen that spirit-worship, and not thti J 
of fire, prevailed with those who did not believe in Buddha, 

Hiuan thsang, on his further progress homewards, talks learnedly* 
of the moat elevated plains of the world [Tarlary], which we knoWj 
to he 1 6,000 feet above the sea, and of the water shed in ditFereld 
directions; and points out the spot where a King of Persia receive* 
his bride, a Chinese princess ; but, as he has got beyond the limiW 1 
of India, it is not necessary for me to accompany him further* 1 
Before parting with him, however, it appears necessary to say that/ 
from the particular and detailed manner in which he speciBes th«' 
localities of heretics, and even the existence of a single heretical 
temple, not failing, alto, to notice if a king be orthodox or heterodox. 
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that it is justifiable to inf«r, where h^ omits such meotion, that the 
conntry, king, and population, iu all probability, were Buddhist. 
Admitting this jiif'ereuce to be well founded, it is seen, at leaet as 
far as tlie analysis of the chapters of his work shows it, that in the 
seventh century, with the single ei-ception of Assam, and possibly of 
Orissa, there was not an instance of Brahmans [as heretics] having 
attained to political power, and the kings of the Ksliatrya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra tribee were so few in number, that it may be doubled 
whether the Rajputs had as yet generally emerged from their loca- 
tions on the banks of the Indus^ and the Bicaner aud JeBalmer 
deserts, to establish their various dynasties in Central India, Tha 
work of Hiuan thsang being only partially translated, the inform- 
ation supplied by him is derived from the analysis of the several 
chapters of the work which appears as au appendix to Fa hian ; it 
is necessarily very meagre, and it remains to be seen what further 
evidence of the state of India, in the seventh century of our era, will 
be afforded Sy the details of the work when its translation is com- 
pleted. The period is one of very high interest; for a great revolution 
was silently taking place. Buddhism, apparently crushed by the 
weight of its gigantic monastic system [which commenced centuries 
before Monachism was thought of in Europe] and rendered unpo- 
pular by the rigid self-denying and elevated character of its practical 
doctrines, was fast disappearing from India, and Brahmaiiism, as a 
system, was about to take its place, and rise to political and religious 
power; not, however, by persecution or violence, for Uiuan tbsang's 
silence on the subject is sufficient proof that up to his time, what- 
ever the private feehngs of sectaries were, no blood had beea 
shed in rehgioua disputes; indeed, the weapons of the Buddhists 
were reason, argument, and charity, and so general had been the 
prevalence of their doctrines in India, Buddhism being the religion 
of tlie slate, as well as of the people, for the preceding lUOO to 1300 
years, that there had not been any heterodox government with the 
means to put it down by force, or with the means even of venturing 
upon successful partisan hostility. It is pretty confidently believed 
that a persecution of the Buddhists did take place, for mention is 
made of it in the history of Kashmir and in the Mackenzie MSS., 
but it must have been after Hiuan thsaug's time, and not by tha 
Brahmans, but very probably by ihe Saiva Rajputs, at the period of 
the extension of the worship of the Linga, and when they were 
fixing their dynasties in Central India. 

I have now completed a very careful examination, not only of 
the facts recorded by Fa hian, but of his phrsseologyj for on the 
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bearing of the latter, depends "very much of the weight of some of 
the eonclusions at which I have arrived, I trust with an unpreju- 
diced judgment, and solely influenced by a sincere desire to establish 
the truth, as far as the scanty means afford. The occasional notices 
supplied by Soung young and Hiuan thsang have invigorated Fa 
hian's narrative; but the European world is indebted to the lumi- 
nous and erudite commentaries of Remusat, Klaproth, Laudresse, and 
Burnouf, for the means of appreciating the nature, extent, and value 
of the information communicated by the three Chinese travellera. 

The works of the three Chinese travellers, and the learned com- 
mentaries upon them, together with the numerous inscriptions and 
multitudinous coins which have recently come to light, aff"ord more 
than presumptive proof, 

1st. That the Buddhism taught by Sakya prevailed generally in 
India, as the predominant religion, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Orissa to Gujarat, from the sixth century before Christ', 
certainly to the seventh century after Christ, and that its final over- 
throw in India did not take place until the twelfth or fourteenth 
centuries. 

2nd. That there are grounds for the belief of the existence of 
Buddhas, and of a qualified Buddhism, anterior to the sixth century 
before Christ, back to an extremely remote period. 

3rd. That the "doctors of reason," or followers of the mystic 
cross ^ [Swastika], diffused in China and India before the advent 
of Sakya, and continuing even to Fa hian's time, were professors of 
a qualified Buddhism, which is positively stated to have been the 
universal religion of Thibet before Sakya's advent. 

■1th. That India was generally split into small monarchies or 
states, but occasionally consolidated under one head, as the talents 
and vigour of an individual prince enabled him to subjugate his 
contemporary princes. 

5th. That evidence is wanting of the local or universal dominion 
of princes of the Brahmanical faith during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism; but that in Fa hian's time there is his positive testimony 
that there was not a single Hindu reigning prince in India; and as 
late as the seventh century HtuaD thsang found few rulers of the 
Brahmanical faith, 

6th. That certain facts and expressions in the Chinese and other 
authors seem to indicate that the Brahmans were a secular, and not 
a religious, community; in fact, as is stated by Ma touan lin and 

' From the eleventh Century B.c, according to tho Chinese, Japuioae, and tlie 
BuddhiaM of Central Asia, 
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Soung yun, " a tribe of strangers f and that they had neither reli- 
gious Dot political influence nor power until after the invention of 
the Puranas, and during the periods of confusion consequent on the 
decline uf Buddhism, the rise of the Rajput etates, the spread of 
Saiva and Vaishnava worship, and the Mohammedan invasion. 

7th. That various expressiona of the Chinese authors admit of 
the inference that the divisions of caste in India were secular, and 
not religious, as the four castes, as they were called, existed equally 
amongst the Buddhists as amongst the Hindus; and exist to this 
day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Juins. 

8th, That as mention is made only of the universal use of one 
language by the Chinese authors, and as the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist scriptures are still found in the Magfldhi or Pali lan- 
guage, while there is nut any mention whatever of ancient copies in 
Sanskrit, and as all the most ancient inscriptions relate to Buddhism, 
and are in the old Pali language, it is to be inferred that the Fan 
langaage, which Fa hian studied, and in which the sacred books 
were written which he carried with him into China, was an ancient 
form of Pali, and nut Sanskrit; in fact, that proof is wanting of the 
existence of Sanskrit until six or seven centuries after the extant 
proofs of the existence of the Pali language. 

9th. That no evidence whatever is afforded by the Chinese 
travellers of the worship of the Linga in India as late as the seventh 
century; although it would appear that the followers of Maha 
Iswara are enamerated amongst the heretics some centuries before 
that date. 

IDth. That Brahmanisra, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and 
such as a has been /mown to Europeans for the last two or three cen- 
turies, had no operative existence, or rather practical influence, until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding further, although the facts, circumstances, and 
analogies, placed in juxtaposition by myself, are so perspicuous and 
strongly marked, I beg to disclaim, in the most distinct manner, the 
slightest pretensions to give a character of definite or conclusive 
proof to the above inferences or deductions. Tlie whole subject of 
ancient Indian history has hitherto been too much embarrassed by the 
absence of the necessary data and by the preconceived opinions enter- 
tained respecting it, to admit of much more than mere speculation 
in discussing its state, progress, and character : in availing myself, 
therefore, of the new llglits wliit:h have so unexpectedly broken ia 
upon us, I desire to be considered rather a narrator than a disputant; 
an inquirer, and not a teacher; and a labourer in the collection of 
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materials for competent architects to use in the erection of a digni- 
fied and permanent stracture for Trutb. 

In accordance with these viewg, it remains for me to adduce 
information from such other sources (than the translations from the 
Chinese) as may be within my knowledge, to support, strengthen, or 
justify the speculations conseqatint upon the examination of the 
travels of Fa bian, and the able comments upon them. The ancient 
Western authors give us some aid; the ancient Indian inscriptions 
and coins give us much more; but the recent publication of the 
Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon, by that able, zealous, and 
disinterested public servant, the Hon. Mr. Tumour, afford matter 
hoth eorriiborative and instructive, which no other source of informa- 
tion worthy of equal confidence can supply. 

These Annals, or Royal Chronicles, are designated the Maha- 
wanso ! and the foliowing is the account which Mahanamo, the 
compiler of the most ancient part, as far as the thirty-seventh 
chapter, in a.d. 302, in the reign of Mahaseno, gives of his work; — 

" Mahawanso is the abbreviation of Mahant&nan wanso, ' the 
genealogy of the great.' It signifies both pedigree and inheritance 
from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either 
on that account, or because it also bears the two above significations, 
hence 'Mahawanso.' 

" What that Mahawanso contuns [I proceed to explain]. Be it 
known that of these [i. s. of the aforesaid great] it illustrates the 
genealogy, ug well of the Buddhos and of their eminently pioui 
disciples, as of the great monarchs, commencing with Mablksammato, 
It is also of deep import, inasmuch as it narrates the visits of 
Buddho [to Ceylon]. Hence the work is [mahi] great. It con- 
tains hkewise all that was known to or has been recorded by the 
pious men of old connected with the supreme and well-defined history 
of those unrivalled dynasties [wanso]. Let [my hearers] listen [to 
this Mahawanso}. 

" Be it understood, that even in the [old] Attkahathd, the words 
' Dipalthutiya sadhusakkatan' are held as of deep import; they 
have there [in that work] exclusi ve reference to the visits of Buddho, 
and matters connected therewith. On this subject the ancient hiato- 
rhna^ have thus expressed themselves; — 

' Mr, Turnour, in Buljseqnent invealigalionn, finds tlittt the firat tliirty-six 
cliDpl«rB of the .Valiawania, Ijringiiig down the climnology to a.d. 302, ore, in Tact, 
the Dipaumitia, and were written by a different author (o Afehanamo ; the tatter 
carried dd tlie MAlinwaneo to tlie reign at hta nepheir Dathuseno, between a.d. 4S9 
and 477] the Dipawimao bebg from previoua hiatoria.— J. A. S, B, vol, vli. p. i>22. 
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" I will perspicuoasly set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceyloai, J 
the arrival of the relic and of the Bo-tree; the histories of the 
caljons; aad of the sophisms of ihe Therosj the introduction of the 
religioa [of Buddho] Into the island ; and the settlement and pedigree 
of the sovereign [Wijayo]. It will he evident from the substance 
of the quotations here made, that the numerical extent of the 
dynasties [in my work] is ex cluai vely derived from that source — 
[it is no invention of mine], 

" Thus the title Ma/iaiffanso is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Mahdwihiro' [at Anura- 
dhapura]. In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the 
Singalese langu^e, in which [the former history] is composed, that 
I should sign in the Miigadhi. Whatever the matters may be which 
were contained in the AUhakathil, without suppressing any part 
thereof, rejecting Ike dialect only, I compose my work in the supreme 
Mdgadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from all imperfections. 
I will brilliantly illustrate, then, the MahaKOnao, replete with informa- 
tion on every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of all 
important events, like unto a splendid and dazzling garland, strung 
with every variety of dowers, rich in colour, taste, and scent. I 

" The former historians also used an analogous simile. Thejr 
said, 'I will celebrate the dynasties [wauso] perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation i ilhistrious from the commencement, and lauded 
by many bards, like unto a garland strung with every variety of 
flowers: do ye all listen with intense interest'." " 

Tbe Mahawanso of Mahanamo, therefore, althongh compiled in 
A.D. 302, is derived from previous histories then extant; and in his 
first chapter of the work the author establishes the fact. 

" Adoration to him who is the deified, the sanctified, the 
mnisciunt, supreme Buddho. 
." Having bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in 
purity, illustrious in descent, without suppression or exaggeratiou I 
celebrate the Maliawaaso, 

" That which was composed by the ancient l_historians\ is In some 
respects too concise; in others di&'use; abounding, also, in the defects 
of unnecessary- repetition. Attend ye to this \_Makawanm'\, which, 
avoiding these imperfections, addresses itself to the hearer [in a strain] 
readily comprehended, easily remembered, and inspiring sentimenta 
both of pleasure and paiuj giving rise to either pleasing or painful 
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emotion^ according as each incident may be agreeable or afflict- 
ing'." 

The chief sources of his information, however, seem to have been 
the Buddhist scriptures, the PUakaltaya', in Pali, written b,c. 89, 
and the Althakathii, in Singakse, as Mahanamo himself asserts, it 
not being translated into Pali until between a.d. 4i0 and a.d. 432, 
by Buddhaghoso. Mr. Tumour says the contents of the Pilakal- 
taya and Atthakittha, divested of tbeir Buddhistical inspired charac- 
ter, may he classed under four heads: — 

1st. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
and undefinable period of antiquity which preceded the advent of 
the last twenty-four Bttddhaa. 

2nd. The history of the last twenty-four Buddhas, who ap- 
peared during the last twelve Buddhistical regenerations of the 
world. 

3rd, The history from the lasl creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in b.c. 543. 

4th, The history from before Christ 543, to the age of Budd- 
haghoso. between a,d, 410 and a.d, 432, 

The first two divisions are necessarily fabulous and useless, and 
are only so far of interest, as they record the belief in the con- 
tinuous succession of Boddhas from the origin of time. With tbe 
exception of some few names of kings and priests, towards tbe end 
of the list in the third period, of whom there may have been records, 
it also must be something more than apocryphal ; but it is also an 
object of interest, as it admits of u comparison with a similar list of 
kings in the Brahmanical system. The fourth division is of a very 
different character from its predecessors, as it otfers a systematic 
and detailed chronology of kings and events, both in India and 
Ceylon ; and the Buddhist characteristic habits of record in the Pali 
language, as is testified in their multitudinous inscriptions in their 
cave temples, on the remains of their buildings, and on their coins, 
or obelisks, give a verisimilitude and unsophisticated bearing to this 
chronology, and lead us to believe that it was aided by, if not based 
upon, records, some of which we see at this day engraved on stone. 
From Mr. Turnnur'a four divisions, it is seen that a certain paral- 
lelism prevails between the Buddhist and Brahmanical systems ; — 
in the cycles of time recurring ad infinitum, — in the present cycle 

' Chap, i,, p, I. 

• Whicli in divided into tliree Pitakaa,— Winejo, AbliiJnoimo, and Siillo. To 
thene nre tn be added, the AUhakalhL, a comnieutnr^, first writu-n in !^ingiilc?se, 
■>id tmnalntcd into I'tXl by Buddhaghonn. a,d. 410 to 4:13. 
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being divided into distinct periods, — in pretended liata of kings from 
the origin of the world, — in Buddha and Rama being derived from 
Ixwaku, or Okktiko in Pali, a common ancestor, — and in the pre- 
liminary events occasioning Rama's expulsion from his father's 
court, and the history of the origin of the Buddhist Sakyas, Bud- 
dha's ancestral tribe, being identical. Which of the parties is the 
plagiarist is in discussion. 

The author of the Dipawanso concluded his labours at the thirty* 
seventh chapter. Buddhaghoso [n Brahman cortverf] continued the 
record until between a. d. 410 and a.d.'432, Mahanfimo until a,d. 477, 
and it was carried on by successive authorized chroniclers until a.d. 
1 798, to the date of our own possession of the Island of Ceylon. 

The Mahawanso, in its details, maDifests the same love of the 
niarvellons, the same credulity and superstition, the same exagge- 
ration in description, and the same adulation of kings and princes, 
which is met with in the annals and religious history of heathen and 
Christian nations called civilized, of Ancient and Modern Europe, 
"Wiih these drawbacks, common, ho-wever, to the annals and religious 
history of all nations, the Chronology of the Mahatnanso, from the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 623, does not admit of a question 
wilb respect to its general accuracy; and neither Brahmanism nor 
the Sanskrit language can show any work' of an unquestionable 
date, approaching to within many centuries of it [a.c. 623], nor a 
woric with the shadow of a claim to its honesty of intention, and 
its accuracy of chronological record; and Mr. Tumour seems Justified 
in stating that, " After the most accurate examination of the portion 
of the Mahaaaaso compiled by Mahanamo, I am fully prepared to 
certify that I have not met with any other passage' in the work 
[unconnected with religion and its superstitions], than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as preju- 
dicial to ils historical anlhenticily. In several instances, he adverts 
prospectively to events which tooTc place posterior to the date at 
which his narrative had arrived ; but in every one of these cases, it 
is found that the anticipated incidents are invariably anterior to his 
own time"." In addition to this testimony, Mr. Tumour elsewhere 

' TUe Itajn Taraiigini, iIig Institutes oF Manu, tUu Ramayaua and Maliu- 
bhttnita, nnd the PuranaB, will bu aubseqaently noticed. 

* Mr, Turnour alludes to the date of Wijayos landing in Ceylon, and lo some 
trifling diacrepancicB consequent on the (|uestion, whether eeiiain kings were houb 
or gramlBouB of others ? but, he adds, " After King Dutthagamini, B.C. 1U4, there 
does nol appear lo be the alij/l'lesl j/roand for iiueBtioning the cocrcctnpEa of ths 
clironology of Ceylon history, even in these minute respects." — Intcod. p. 11. 

^ Turnour'a lutraductiun to the Mahawmtso, p. 1i. 
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addi, "Suffice it to say, that from the date of the introduction^ of 
Buddhism iMo Ceylon, B.C. 307, that history is authenticated by the 
concurrence of every evidence which can contribute to verify the 
annals of any country." — Introil. p. li. 

The Mahawanso tnaking its appearance contemporaneously with 
a translation of a work from a part of the world so widely separated 
froni Ceylon as China, and appertaining to a people so opposed to 
the Ceylonese in their physical circumstances and civil institutions, 
adds to the interest of hoth works ; for the Mahawanso confirms the 
truth of the simple-minded Fa hian's relation in numerous instances ; 
and he in his turn stamps the Mahawanso with additional authenticity 
in independently recording from the localities to which the Maha- 
taanso refers, some of the legends, facts, and circumstances, which 
are found in ils text! 

I have thought it necessary to give these details respecting the 
Mahawanso, as I have repeatedly had to quote it ; and the text and 
Introduction of Mr, Tumour will be further available. 

I now purpose to take the inferences in the order in which they 
stand, and see how far they are supported by authors, independently 
of the Chinese travellers. With respect to the general prevalence 
of Buddhism in India, from the seventh century before Christ until 
the seventh century after Christ, the personal testimony of Fa hian, 
that when he was in India^ there was not a single prince eastward 
of the Jumna who was not of the Buddhist faith, and that it had 
continued unmntebrupted from the time of Sakya Muni [Buddha], 
would seem to render further testimony unnecessary, up to the 
beginning of the fifth century A. d. ; and though Buddhism had 
declined, Hiuan thsang, iu the middle of the seventh century, men- 
tions only two princes who were not Buddhists. At the period of 
the visits of these travellers, it would not appear that there was an 
universal monarch of India, but that it was divided into numerous 
petty sovereignties. For the period anterior to Fa hian's time, it is 
Been that in the third century before Christ, when India was under 
one sole monarch, Piyadasi [or A.soko], he perpetuated his Buddhist 

' Tlic first clmplar of the Mahawanso Miys, thai Bliddlio liimBcIf iutrodiiceci 
hia iloctrines into Cpyloti in liis tlirce visiU, b.('. 687, he Ireadinj; iu tiie steps of 
farmer Buddluu, He liimBetf also left a. lock of hia hoir aa a reHc, and after Iiia 
deatli tbe thomi bone relic having been received at tha fnnoral pile of Sakjn by 
the Thdru Sarabhu, was brought iula Ceylon. The nsaerted introduction, (hereforc, 
of Buddhism into Ceylon by Maiiindo, tlie son of Asoho, must liave been a revival. 
It may be, tliat it was the introduction of au innovatwn in the doctriiieE of Bud- 
dhisDi, which I b1lb!1 notice in the sequel. 
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edicts' on 'rocks and obelisks Jn the north and the south, and in 
the east and the west of India; at Dehli, at Allahabad, in Oucie, in 
Orissa, and in Gujarat, and numerous other Buddhist inscriptions 
have also been found in all parts of India. The Mahawanso ri'Ciirda 
not only the rise and diffusion of Buddhism all over India, from 
the seventh century before Christ, hut it bears testimony to the 
early continued and almost incredible separation of a dispropor- 
tionate body of the whole population from secular duties. 

In B.C. 157, the prodigious monasteries [some of them containing 
from two to three thousand monks] and their dependencies of Haja- 
gaha, Benares, Sravasti, Allahabad, Kosambie, Oujjein, Patna, Oade, 
Kashmir, and the great monasteries in many other parts lif India, 
and in foreign countries, poured forth their priests to take part in 
laying the foundations of the great temple at Anuradhapura in Cey- 
lon*. Admitting great exaggerations in the number mentioned, — 
and they might be reduced by many thousands, — there would still 
remain a sufficiency to attest the universal prevalence of Buddhism, 
from the simple fact of society being able to bear the separation 
from its productive body of such prodigious numbers of ecclesi- 
astics, who, from the moment they entered the priesthood, ceased 
to be productive, and became, in. fact, absolute drones, and were 
entirely supported by the remaining portion of society. This relation 
between supporters and supported, producers and non-producers, 
testifies to the general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines; and 
even had we not the record of the Mahawanso, the magnificent, 
multitudinous, and widely- diffused Buddhist cave temples and mo- 
nasteries, significantly tell us, that the wealth, and power, and ener- 
gies, of governments, as well as of individuals, must have been 
devoted for ages to effect their completion. 

Mr. J. Prinsep, in translating some old Pali Buddhist inscriptions 
from the caves in the Dekhan, transmitted by me to him, says, 
[supposing the inscriptions to relate to the caves], " In this case, we 
may at once pronounce from the alphabetic evidence, that the caves 
were thus constructed or embellished a century or two prior to the 
Christian era, when Buddhism flonrished in the height of its glory 
from Kashmir to Ceylon"." The coins, too, mosi of which are older 
than the Christian era, come in with their aid ; for we find the great 
majority of those from Affghanistan, Scind, Cuteh, Gujarat, the 
Panjab, Ougein, Bebat, Kanouj. and other places, with Buddhist 
emblems upon them, indicating that they had issued from the Bud- 
' Vidu Appcniiix of Inscriptions. 
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dhist mints of Buddhist princes. We bave also the foundation of ; 

llie Rajput states, at the period of the decline of Buddhism ; the 
non-appearance of Brahmanical iascriptiona or coias, until the same , 

period of the decline of Buddhism ; the comparatively modern origin > 

of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, or places of ij 

pilgrimage ; the recent date at which Brahmanical literature flou- I 

rished_between the fifth and twelfth centuries of our era ; the Puranas j 

being invented or compiled in that interval; the history of Kashmir I 

being written a. d. ll-18'j the italnavali drama between A. D. 1113 
and 1125'; and the other dramas translated by Professor Wilson, I 

from the second century to the fourteenth a.d." ; the Li/au-aii, in the | 

twelfth century; the Bijnffanila, about a.d. 1183; and finally, the j 

nine gems [literary men] of the golden age of Hindu literature, are :l 

made contemporaries of a Raja Bhnja, the first of the name ilou- 'j 

rishing A.D. 483, the second a.d. CGo, and the third a.d. 1035! | 

Contrasting the above two series of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
facts with each other, the positive proofs of the antiquity and general 
prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, and the absence of similar i 

antient proofs in favour of the Brahmanical system, the assertion of 
Fa hian appears to be borne out pretty satisfactorily, that Buddhism j 

had generally prevailed for the preceding ten or eleven centuries il 

vninterruptedly ; and even though declining in some places in India, \ 

before Fa hian'a time, and continuing to do bo until Hiuan thsang's \ 

visit, the uninlerrupted general prevalence of Ike Badd/iht doctrines, .1 

seems to have continued to the middle of the seventh century of our '. 

era. It is probable that Buddhism kos iiUerrupled at this period by '< 

the Saivas; but it existed in Berar some centuries later; for an J 

inscription without date, the character of which is about ttie tenth 
century, found in the ruins of a mngniiicent Buddbist chaitya or 
tope at Oomrawati, refers to the endowment of some Buddhist insti- 
tution, and hopes this very excellent religion of the people will endure 
for ever. At Buddhagaya, in Behar, an inscription about a.d. 1 IS', 
judging from the mention of Lakshana Sena, the son of Belai Sen, 
uhu built the city of Gaur, has an invocation to Buddha by the 
treasurer of Dasaratha Kumara; and Mr. Prinsep infers, t'rom 
Sasaratha's elder brother being called ^hoko Chandra Deva, that the 
princes, as well as the treasurer, were Buddhists even at this date, 

' PniftBfior Wilmiu. 

« Preface to the Rntnavali by Professor WilBoii. 

' Proreasiir Wilson, in his Prefaco to lila Piaj-a, says, "None uf the dramatic 
cbnipaailEuDS at present known, tim boost perliaps of a Very high auliqaity, auJ 
several of them are comparatively mudirn." — Pago xiii. 
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and Buddhism therefore existed. But there is also an inscription 
in Burmese, dated *,d. 1305. recording the restoration, after it had 
four times previously been dilapidated, of the temple of Buddha- 
gaya, by the Burmese liing. Buddhism, therefore, was not extinct 
in the fourteenth century. The Raja of the Covntry assisted in 
the restoration ; he, therefore, may be snpposed to ^have been a 
Buddhist. 

2nd. The belief in a succession of Buddhas from the origin 
of things through the cycles of time, is part and parcel of the 
reUgious system of all Buddhist nations. It matters not, that pre- 
tended details, beyond a limited chronological period, must neces- 
sarily be fabulous ; if it be shown, for the validity of the general 
question, that in the very dawn of history, there is a recorded specific 
belief in a particular fact, or series of facts. This belief will cer- 
tainly not establish the supposed fact or facts which may be 
physically impossible ; but when this is not the case, the proof of a 
very ancient admission of the existence of these facts, gives to them 
a certain air of credibility. 

We have lithographed and almost imperishable proofs of probably 
twenty-three centuries yet standing, of the positive existence of Bud- 
dhism, in multiplied inscriptions in old Pali, and in wonderful sculp- 
tures ; and in case Brahmanism could produce similar contemporary 
proofs in Sanskrit, or in sculptures, its claims to antiquity mould 
then stand upon an equal footing with those of Buddhism, Sakya 
[Buddha], in his sermons, repeatedly refers to former Buddhas } and 
this was nearly six centuries before Christ, and before the time of 
any of the Greek historical writers ; and some of these facts recorded 
of Sakya are by his devoted disciple Auanda, an eye-witoess and a 
listener, who at the first Convocation after the death of Sakya, 
addresses it by saying, " the foUomag xuas heard by myself," when 
he propounded the Suttani of tlie Suttapitako. — Hon, Mr, Tumour, 
J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. £26, and vol. vii. pp. (J86, 789, and 919. 

It is related of Sakya by the Chinese authors that, in his boy- 
hood, and before he had enrolled himself amongst the Buddhist 
clergy, he met a. Samanean [a Buddhist priest], and asking who and 
what he was, not only was the explanation given, but the doctrine 
[Dhammo] was expounded to him. Now, without a previous 
Buddha, there could not have been any doctrine alieaiy propounded, 
or Samane.ins to eipound it'. I have already shown from Fa hian'^j 
text that, seventeen miles west of Sravasti, he saw a chaitya which 
contained the relics [the entire bones] of Kassapo Buddha, the 
1 Fa liiaa, note, p. 207, bom the San (oaiig fa bou, liv. xiii.,p. 21. 
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immediate predcceMor of Salcya, and those relics were objects of 
wonhip. He xpeaks also from personal knowledge of Buddhist 
(chlsmatirs, who worshipped the three Bnddbas preceding Sakva, 
and repudiated and wtnild not worship Sakya himself, the apposed 
/oander of Buddhism. Both Fa hian and Hiuan theang also 
repeatedly mention having seen the thrones of the /our Buddhai at 
Gaya, Hajagaha, Tamalitti [the modern Tamlook], and other places. 
These facts and assertions are qaite in accordance with the Buddhist 
eeriptures of Ceylon, the " Pitakattya," [or three Pitakas,] which 
Mr. Turnour first thought were written in Pali in the year HO befire 
Christ ; but sabsequently he stat«s, in an examination of the Dipa- 
tuanxo, an older work than the Mahmramo, that many facts go far to 
prove that the P((ofta«aya and t\\t Atthakathn were actaalty reduced 
to teritiag from the commencement of the Buddhistical era. — 
J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 922. 

The Mahawanto gives the names of the twenty-four Buddhas of 
the cycles, or last twelve KappfSa, embracing those Buddhas men- 
tioned by the Chinese travellers. In Sakyas first visit to Ceylon, 
B.C. .-587, the King of Kniyani [about six miles from Columbo] and 
his people, " having heard the sermon on his doctrines preached, 
obtained the state of salvation and piety." There he thuD supplicated 
THB succtissoR or PRECEDING Bt'DDHAs': "Oh! di Vine teacher, 
such an act of mercy performed icnto us is indeed great, Hadst thou 
not vouchsafed to come, we should all have been consumed to ashes." 

Mahindo, also. King Asuko's son, who had gone on a religions 
mission to Ceylon, n. c. 300, thus addresses King Dewanam piijatisao, 
when recommending a site for a monastery : " Thus, oh king ! this 
is a spot consecrated by the fovr preceding Buddhas "." 

From Arrian's Hialory of Mia I have extracted a passage, which 
states that, immediately alter the time of Bacchus, one called 
Buddha was king, and the sovereignty was handed down from 
father to son uninterruptedly for ages. This certainty does not 
prove much, but it shows that, at the time of Alexander's expedition, 
it was mndu plain to Ptolemy and Aristobulus, his historians, that 
the name " Buddha " mounted ta the fabulous ages ; and we truce 

' Maha^canto, p. 0, From tliia pnssage it vXsa appears tliat tlic coiivcr^on of 
CojUiii .lUl |]i.t LikB ].liKD by Kins Asoko'a son Maliindu, but by Sakja himself. 
Tim iiilininii or Maliiildo may llavit linil ii specific object. 

' Mahaii'ant'i, p. flS: anil, tX pago Ofl, ilia former raxnea of towns and places 
In Cnylon, Bt tlio tims of tbo visit of tho fiuddbaa, is stated by Mabindo ; and Hr. 
Iladipian of Ni'jwl, in Adilrowinj; tliu In-te Mr. James Prineep, lius the following 
]isiM«gci, which will bo mnro culargoci upon : " I can trace aomethiDg very like 
Buddlilsm Into hr ngos and fo«Idu."— J'. A. S. B., vol. vi., p, CBS. 
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it thence, acknowledged by many nations, down to the present days, 
which Is more than we can do for any Brahmanical divinity or hero. 
Had these authors, or Megastlienes, ov the Chinese, recorded the 
names of Rama, or the Pandus, or Krishna, we should have had a 
kind of chronological standard of reference for them. 

The existence of the extensive Buddhist excavations ii 
at Rajagaha [one chamher beiog capable of accommodating 500 I 
persons] during t!ie lifetime of Salcya, admits of the inference that, 1 
from their eittent, they could hardly have been executed during the 
time he promnlgated his doctrines, and must, therefore, have been 
the work of Buddhists, his predecessors. It will be recollected, also, 
that the excavations in the Dekhan are referred by Fa hian to d J 
period anterior to Sakya's ministry. 

On the whole, there appears strong grounds for snpposing that^ 
(here were Buddhist teachers previously to the advent of Salcya; 
successive patriarchs, in fact, similar or superior to those who fol- 
lowed Sakya: some of whom, such as Kakusandho, Konagamano, 
and Kassapo, by their superior piety, knowledge, and success in 
the promulgation of their doctrines, obtained the superior distinction 
of being transmitted to after times as objects of reverence with all, 
and with some Buddhists as objects of worship. As the doctrines 
and practice of Buddhism fell into corruptions, neglect, or desuetude, 
the successive appearance of revivers, renovators, reformers, or sus- 
tainers, was requisite : such an one was Sakya. 

Like the Christian doctrines, those of Buddhism were, in the 
first instance, promulgated orally, and not reduced to writing until 
after the death of the propounder. Sakya, from the age of thirty, 
was acknowledged as a divine teacher, and his ministry continued 
for fifty years ; yet hia doctrines were not written until the first 
convocation at Rajagaha [resembling our Councils of Nice and Trent 
for the settlement of the faith], immediately after his death, when 
the Buddhist scriptures were incorporated and recorded. In the 
Introduction to the Mahamamo, Mr. Tumour thought that the Bud- 
dhist scriptures were not reduced to writing until B.C. lO-l to 70 j 
and that, previously to that period, as they were traditionally pro- 
pounded, it required the successive appearance of men of eminence 
to prevent the traditions running into confirmed corruptions ; but, 
as I have stated, In his account of the Dipawanso, the precursor of 
the Maliawanso by at least 150 years, be says that certain facts 
[which are mentioned] go far to prove that the Pillakattaya and 
Atthakalhd were actually reduced to writing from the c 
ment of the Buddhlstical era. 
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Tbat Bnddhinn prevailed Dotil the fifth and sereoth centmies 
we have Ibe peraooa] teslimany of Fa hian and Hiaan thsaDg, inde- 
pendeotly of ioicriptions which bring it down to a later period. But 
vre have alto the Chinese writer. Ma twan lin, who, after mentioniDg 
former embassies from India down to a.d. 42^<, Eays, the King of 
Kapiia, in a.d. 406, the kingdom of Soom, in a.d. 441, the kingdom 
of Ghandara, ia a.d. 455, and tbe kingdom of Pho le, in a.d. 473. 
sent embacBieg to China. All those kingdoms practised the doctrines of 
Fo [Buddha]. From a.d. 605 until 6lG a Kshatrya ruled in India : 
in bis time there were no troubles or revolts. In a.d. 618 to 627 
there were great troubles in tbe kingdom ; the King She lo ye to 
[Siladitya] made war and fought battles, such as had never been 
seen before. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to 
bim. HJuan thisang arrived at this lime, and She lo ye to received 
him at Magadha [Berar]j and, in a.d. 042, be sent an embassy to 
China, and the Emperor sent one in return, in a.d. 648, under a 
high military oflicer, Wang heuea tse: but, before his arrival. She lo 
ye to was dead ; and his minister, Na foo te o lo na shun, who had 
usurped the government, refused to receive the embassy, and forced 
Ileuen tae to retire to Thibet ; and that state and Nepaul [Nee po lo] 
being in dependence upon China [as they are to this day] furnished 
troops, with which he attacked O lo na shun and took him prisoner. 
The wives and children of the late king retired to the Godaviri river- 
Ilcuen tse captured them, and he then returned to China with his 
prisoner, O lo na shun. Heuen tse had been assisted by a king of 
Eastern India, Kumaru, and by the kingdom of Kama rupa [men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscriptiou], with 30,000 horses and bullocks. 
— Nouv. Melanges Aaiat., torn. i. p. 19S. The repeated intercourse 
of the Chinese with India through these embassies, gave them the 
means of judging of the religious iiud political state of that country, 
independently of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang ; and this independent 
knowledge strengthens and confirms the accounts of the travellers. 

I would not desire it to be understood tbat I mean to express any 
decided judgment from a knowledge of facta, but simply that I give 
u record to my impressions from the perusal of such parts of the Pali 
lluddhistical annals ond scriptures of Ceylon, and the French transla- 
tions (so honourable to the nation) from various Chinese authors as 
have appeared before the public. There is a vast and fertile field of 
tntiuiry, and further reaearches iu the Chinese and Pali languages 
may poaaibly produce a conviction that it is from those languages 
wc arc to expect authenticated accounts of the incipient civilization of 
mankind in tbe Eastern World, rather than from the Sanskrit tongue 
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extensive influence in China frum th.e earliest times, and, of c 
before Buddhism became known in China ; and from the life of 
Sakya it Is demonstrated that these Doctors of Reason were in India 
before it is supposed the Chinese first made their way to Hindustan. 
I have already quoted the opiDiou of M. Laudresse that " we could 
not well deny the analogy which exists between the opinions of the 
Lao tseu and those of the Buddhists ; an analogy which extends to 
the very base of their doctrines, as well as to the details of the 
popular belief, and which could scarcely have sprung up in two 
countries independently of communication." These doctrines consti- 
tuted the faith of the population of Thibet so late as until the seventh 
or eighth century, when Sakya's Buddhism was adopted in that 
country; and we see, a.d. 400, that one of Fa hian's companions 
quitted him to go with one of those Doctors of Reason to Cophenes, 
who had come with them from China. Hence, therefore, there 
appears evidence of a peculiar creed operating In China, Thibet, and 
India, in the very dawn of civilization, and continuing until the seventh 
or eighth century ; certainly until the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, since one of the Doctors was a fellow-traveller of Fa hian, and 
others were contemporary with Sakya, Whether the creed of the 
Lao tseu was religious or philosophical, metaphysical or practical, I 
will not undertake to discuss ; but if their humility permitted them 
to travel from kingdom to kingdom with suites [for it was the eiiite 
of a Doctor of Reason that Fa hiBn''s companion joined], it is certain, 
from the life of Sakya, that they were also ascetics, like some of the 
Buddhist priests and the Hindu Rishis. On the birth of Buddha | 
taking place, Ai, a Doctor of Reason, identified by M. Remus 
Tapasvi Muni, residing in the woods near Rajagaha, by his preter- I 
natural knowledge was aware of the advent, and flew through the 
air to Kapillawattha, the residence of the king, Sakya's father 
congratulate the parent of the infant. The infant was brought to 
him : he examined it, and wept and laughed alternately, and 
explained that he foresaw in the future that he could not hve to 
witness its glor}', as the infant would become an incarnation, i 
therefore he weptj but that he rejoiced at having 
would absolve him from his sins. He had then his nativity cast byj 
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four Pandits, three of whom, ss the child had impressions of wheels 
on his hands, predicted that be would become a Chakravarti kiag, 
. or roller of the wheel over the earth [universal monarch, and equally 
niversal teacher] ; and the fourth Pandit said the child would 
become an iocarnatiun. This strange legend, M. Remusat says, is 
the substance of an inscription in the Magah language, which was 
found at Chittagoog, and published in the Asiatic Reiearches, vol. 
ii>i page 383 '. It ia also told in the Ceylon scriptures, the Atlha- 
katl/id'; and the Thibetians have their legend, according to P. 
Georgi, about this same Tao sze, or Doctor of Reason, Ai ; and the 
story in the inscription is told, but with much greater amplification 
and piulixity, and it ends with the Doctor of Reason adoring the 
I future Buddha'. Had the worthy Doctor of Reason possessed a 
r drop of Puranic blood in his vei ns, he would have fled to the extre- 
I BiUies of the earth to have avoided this fatal stranger ; but as h^ 
I chose to visit and reverence him, it may be supposed that the creed 
I'of the Doctors of Reason approximated rather to Buddhism than 
Brahmanism- Additional support ia giveu tit this impression by the 
traditions related by Fa hiaa of certain Lao tseu, or Tao sse, 
from various countries, who were visiting Buddhist shrines, being 
appalled by seeing a certain shrJtie, in the woods of Laa mo*, in the 
decadence of Buddhism, surrounded by elephants j and in their 
terror they sought their safety in the neighbouring trees". Watching 
events, however, they observed such evidence of systematic arrange- 
ments in the movements of the elephants — some carrying flowers to 
the shrine, some water, and some sweeping it — that their terror was 
turned into wonder and admiration that irrational animals should 
manifest their reverence fur Bud-dha by gratuitously performing the 
duties of a shrine of his, which had been deserted by his priesthood 
in consequence of the decrease of population and the encroachments 
of the jungle. The Lao tseu descended from the trees, made their 
offerings, and, impressed by the facts they had witnessed, became 
fur the future orthodox Buddhists. By travelling to visit Buddhist 
shrines they must have been quasi Buddhists already. Fa hian says 
the event was of no remote occurrence, and the tradition was handed 
down to his time, Hiuan thsang mentions the same tradition. 

That the Lao tseu were not viewed by Buddhists with a hostile 
feeling is manifested by the fact of no mention being made of them 
ill the lists of heresies ; and as a man may he heterodox without 

I, p»ge 208, • J. A. S. B,, voL vU., p. BIB. 

' Fa Iiiau, note, p. 210. 
* Somewhere N.E. of Corakbpur, at lUo foot of the Nepal MouoliUDB. " P. 327- 
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being abfiolutely heretical, there is even no notice of them under the 
milder designation. A further indicatiuu of an anti-Brahmanical 
cliaracter is met with in the Lao tseu being called followers of 
the mystic cross) which is met with, initial and terminal, in so 
many of the inscriptions of the Buddhist caves of India, of which I 
have gicen examples, and which is also one of the most common of 
the aa80t:iated emblems on so many of the Buddhist coins from all 
parts of India. We may add to these the extract from the life of 
Sakya, in the Chin i tian, already quoted by me, that two Tao axe, 
or Lao tseu, greeted Sakya before he. bad commenced his ministry} 
and be found them considerably advanced in the steps of knowledge 
towards the acquisition of the dignity of Arhan [a high order in the 
Buddhist priesthood], bat that they had yet to learn the Supreme 
Reason. But Fa hiao's assertion that the Doctors of Reason £Tao 
Eze] came annually from ali kingdoms and all countries to adore 
Kassapo, who was supposed to have entombed himself in the heart 
of the mountain of the Cock, would seem to leave little doubt about 
the nature of their religion. 

These puerile tales, traditions, and trifling facts, have no further 
effect than to show that, 1400 years ago, there were professors of a 
creed neither Buddhist nor Brahmautcal, which creed was referred 
to remote antiquity ; which was known to Indian as well as Chinese 
uations ; and that, practically, it approximated rather to Buddhism 
than to Brahmauism. 

It would simply auflice, on the subject of the 4th point, to refer 
to Fa hian's narrative to prove, from the nnmerous petty kingdoms, 
above thirty in number, named and traversed by him in the beginning 
of the fifth century, that, in his day at least, India was without a 
paramount political bead ; and. 200 years afterwards, Hiuan tbsang 
enumerates no less than 142 kingdums, or principalities, which he 
either visited or could give some account of. Sakya's [Buddha's] 
father, in the seventh century before Christ, was a petty king, 
tributary to the rulers of Magadha, residing at Paina, or rather in 
those days at Rajagaha. This prince was Bimbisaro, b.c. 603', 
whom Sakya made an orthodox Buddhist ; and it was in the eighth 
year of his son's reign, Ajatassitu, B.C. 543, that Sakya died, who 
also must have been a Buddhist, from the aid he gave to the first 
convocation*. It does not appear that either of these princes ruled 
over India ; nor even at the period of Alexander's invasion, when it 

'Mahatcanao, p. 10, luid Turnour'a latroduction, p. xxix. 
' J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. 51(i. 
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is supposed' Chandagutto [in Pali] was on the throne at Patna 
[Pata]iputto],;was he paramount, for Purus was an independent 
ruler, and Aiexander restored hia kingdom to him, and added some 
of his conquests to it; and it was a question whether Chandagutto 
[SandracotluB?] or Poms was most powerful. — Arrian's Hist. Indicts, 
cap, v.; also Anabasis, lib. vi., cap. ii. But the family of Porus 
could not have reigned long } for Eucratides the Great, who ascended 
the Bactrian throne b.c. 1H1, was assisted by Mithridates I. against 
Demetrius, king of India [so called], and, on the latter being 
dethroned, Mithridates had for his share the provinces between the 
Hydaspes and Indus, nnd Eucratides all the rest east and south; 
these tracts, in fact, comprising the kingdom of Porus. 

But as the Mahaaianso places the commencement of Chanda- 
gutto's reign at 381 b.c, and its termination 347 a c, if these dates 
be correct •; and there appears little right to question them, for they 
are derived from the facts and circumstances of the religious and 
political connexion of the Ceylon kings, with the individual kings 
of the Magadha or Fatna dynasty named ; then, instead of Chanda- 
gutlo being on the throne on Alexander's arrival, it must have been 
the grandson of Chandagutto, the celebrated Asoko or Piyadasi, 
whose edicts in Pali, recorded on the columns of Delhi, of Allahabad 
and Matrah, on the rocks of Cuttack, on the shores of the east of 
India, and on the rocks of Girnar on the shores of the west of India, 
incon trove rtibly attest his supremacy. How long this was maintained 
in tbe family is uncertain, further than that Dasarathn, the second 
king after Asoko, and who must have been contemporary with Aga- 
thocles, is mentioned in a Buddhist inscription in the Nagarjuna Cave 
at Buddhagaya in Behar ; but supremacy had evidently passed out 
of their hands, when Fa hian visited India ; nor had any other 
ambitious or talented individual heea able to gather up the scattered 
and prostrate power. And equally when Hiuan thsang journeyed in 
India, a.D. 627 to (i50, tbe country was divided into petty states ; 
but during his residence iu India, there sprung up, in the decline of 

■ ProFcBsOT Hocren dnuLts the Mealilj' of Clinndi);utto uid Ssiidmcattua of the 
Greelis. C'ul. Tod, from a. Jain iuscrlption, mnkes a Chandragupta rvign in Ougein 
in 427. I! this be the era of Vihnmditya, it ia a.d. 371, and if the Jain era of 
Mnltaviro, h.c. 100 ; but in neilh^r rate can this ChondngHptii be SandrocotCnB. Id 
Ihe Cliohans of Delhi, stso, [hero ie a Cliandragupta, gmndiwii of Manika Rai, 
whoBO date in filed about a.u. (tOi. 

■ The Uumiose iiiscriptioa nt Baddhagaya, dated i.o. 1305, Blatvs (liat tlio 
teinptu or chailya was built by Aeoko 216 years aftor tiis death of 8at:yn ; Aeiika 
llierofore, lived u.v, 323, and lliia cDrreBpanda with llie Cej'lua auiintx, and 
airengthens their credibility. 
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Buddhism, and during the rise of the Saivaa, the movemeDts of 
Brahraanism and the planting of the Rajput dynasties, — a Hinda 
power which was to overshadow India for some period of time, 
whose records on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns, and whose 
coins from Kanoiij, give us some more substantial and honest proofs 
of their existence, oi their " having a local hahitatian and a name," 
than the Puranas would have done, — I mean the Sudra family of 
the Guptas ; bat which family, nevertheless, have no local habitation 
or name, even in the pretended prophetical chapters of the Puranas, 
the Btory of Chandragopta only, in the Vishnu and Bh^avat Puranas 
out of eighteen Puranas, having reference to the Magadha family 
of Patna, and not to that of Kanouj. 

Dr. Mil! says, he has nowhere in Hindu chronology met with the 
slightest mention of the most renowned of the race, Sainudra Gupta, 
in whose honour chiefly the inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad 
column, was recorded. Pottinger, in his History of Sinde, mentions 
the dynasty of the Sasee [Saha or Sahu? '] Rajas, which had governed 
the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of 2000 years [from before the 
seventh century, d.c], whose princes at one period received tribute 
from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the 
greatest monarchs of the world at defiance ; but had there been a 
paramount sovereign in the valley of the Indus when Alexander 
descended the river, he would have heen noticed in Arrian, There 
is also a paramount monarch [Adhiraja] meutioned in copper plates 
from Seone on the Nerbuddah, of the name of Deva Gupta, but 
there is no record made of his capital, and this new Gupta only 
comes to light through a prince [Prithivi Sena] who married bis 
daughter, tncntioaing bim in the inscription. The Deva Nagari of 
the inscription, deprived of a curious open parallelogram at the head 
(if each letter, is that of the Allahabad column. No. 2 : Deva Gupta, 
therefore, reigned after the Buddhists had lost their political power, 
and does not come into my category ; nor does the soi-disanl para- 
mount sovereign Yaso Pala of Dehli, a.d. 1035, mentioned in an 
inscription on a stone in the Calcutta Museum. 

The following is an extract from 9 paper in the Appendix, trans- 
lated from the French, one of whose rare scholars had translated it 
from the Chinese. It is called, " Ma livan tin's Citation of Chinese 
Authorities regarding India." 

' Some of tlio BuccesBoiB of Sirnjue, tlie Halirutta princo, were oaUod Saha 
Maha raj I the fathuc ot Sivajee was called " S/taA," and it ia evidentlj not by 
accident the EnglisJi have bceu Ofcusloined to coll the Bovcreign uf the MaliratU 
aadoa, the "SahuEaja." 
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" Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh [a. d. CIS 
to 627], there were great troubles in India; the king [Siladitya?] 
fought great battles." 

" The Chinese Buddhist priest, Hiuan tfasang, who writes his 
travels, arrived in India at this period, and had audienre of Sila- 
ditya.' 

From copper plates dng up m Gujarat, it appears there were three 
princEE of the name of Siladiij^a, of the Balablii dynasty at Patan ; 
the first about A.D. 319 to 350 1 the second is placed a.d. 523 ; and 
the third a.d. 559; the last is said [but not in the inscription] to 
have been liilled by the Parthiaks, and his capital Balabhi to have 
been destroyed by them. Now, as Hiuan thsaug visited Balabhi 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and saw Siladitya, who was 
a Buddhist, the Parthian invasion must have taken place after the 
date specified, or the era in the inscriptions has been mistaken. 
None of the princes of the Balabhis of Patan reigned over all India. 

There is no such name as Siladitya in the list of the Magadha kings, 
nor in the rising Gupta family of Kanouj ; but in the chronology of 
Kashmir there is a Lalitaditya, about a.d. 716, who conquered 
Yasovarma of Kanouj, [the Yasovigraha of inscriptions?] and over- 
ran India : but the Guptas, by their inscriptions and coins, evidently 
recovered their ascendancy as far as related to Central India. In 
the first inscription in honour of Samudra Gupta, the king of the 
North, [Kashmir?] who had oppressed his family, was Dhauanjaya, 
bnt there is not any such name on coins, nor amongst the Kashmir 
Rajas ; though it is worthy of remark, that there are a multitude 
of Guptas amongst the kings of Kashmir, one of whom, Xemagupta, 
A.D. 971, was pleased to distioguisb himself by destroying many 
monasteries of the Buddhists. 

The Allahabad inscriptions, the persecutions of Xemagupta, Ma 
twan lin's notices, the Ballbhi inscriptions, and the dates of the rise 
of the Rajput dynasties, are highly important, showing, as they do, 
the anarchy which must have prevailed in India from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries, and thus accounting for the disappearance of 
the political power of the Buddhists ; Fa hian found every potentate 
in India a Buddhist, and Hiuan thsang found much the same state 
of things two centuries afterwards: the fall ef Buddhist power, 
therefore, must have been after their days. 

Megasth cues speaks of there being 12U nations in India; no 
doubt with numerous petty kings ; and though Arrian, in his History 
of India, mentions Sparterabas, Buddha, Cradevos', and their suc- 

' Lili. Tiii. 
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ccssors from father to Bon, reigning for ages, iu early times, as kings 
of India, it has probably reference to the country north of the Indus. 
As traits, also, uf the (lolitioal state of India, wc must not omit 
mention of the Republk of Vaasali or Allahabad, In Sakya's time ; 
of the elective kings of Gujarat and Cutch, some centuries after- 
wards i and of Suaun4go, king of Magadha, who was elected by the 
people, 471 B.C. 

The nations or tribes of the Cathsei, Oxydracse, Snraseni, Malli, 
Adraistie, and Sindomanie, mentioned by Arrian, appear to have 
been distinct from each other ; and the MallL and Oxydraca; were a 
free people, and therefore independent of control_from Magadha j and 
finally, we know, when the Mohammedans invaded India, that they 
foand the country in the hands of numerous petty Rajput or Sudra 
princes, moat of whose dynasties, even from the showing of their own 
annals, although apocryphal authorities unless confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, wereof comparatively recent origin. The Chohans of Ajmirand 
Dehli, of whom was Ajjpala the foander of Ajmir, a.d. 1-15? : the 
Haravati Chohans, a.d. 1024: the Guptas of Kanouj, after the 
seventh century. The Rajas of Malwa are carried up apocryphally 
to B.C. 840, to Dhanji, who restored a fire temple, which was dis- 
approved of by the Buddhists. The three Rajas Bhoja belong to this 
line, and Colonel Tod fixes them respectively, a.d. 567. C65, and 1035. 
But Professor Wilson rectifies one of the Princes Karaksen from 
A.D. 133 to A.D, 676, and this is a type of other rectifications, and 
of many more that are reguii-ed. The Balabhi dynasty of Gujarat, 
A.D. 144, does not legitimately come in here, as they were originally 
sun -worshippers, and afterwards Buddhists and Jains, according to 
the annals of the latter ; but Buddhist, according to Fa hian and 
Hiuan thsang. The eleven sovereigns of the Sah dynasty of Sau- 
rashtra [Gujarat], brought to light by their silver coins, are nowhere 
to be met with in Hindu works ; no doubt, because they were 
Buddhists, — the chief emblem on most of their coins being the 
Buddhist chaitya, and on some of them there is a seated Buddha. 
— J. A. S. B., vol. iv., plate 49, p, 684, and vol. vi. p. 338. 

The rise of the Anhalwara or Patan dynasty of Gujarat, [a 
fragment of the Balabbis, but it does not appear how from being 
Buddhists they became Rajputs,] is placed a.d. 696- Mr, James 
Priasep, indeed, says the traditions of the Rajput states, lean to an 
Indo-Scythic derivation of their dynasties', and both the Mewar 
and Gnjarat dynasties of the Gehlote or Sesodia Rajputs, although 
they claim descent from the Sun, have uniformly a Parthian, and 

■ J. A. 3. B.,Tol, Iv, page 077. 
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theivfore Buddhist, origin ascribed to them by the Persian historians. 
[J. A. S. B., vol. iv., p. 684.] And the origin of the Rahtore 
Rajputs of Kannuj, according to the Jains of Marwar as quoted by 
Colonel Tod, teas Indo-ScytMc. They sprung from the backbone of 
Indra ; but the progenitor in the mortal form was Tavanaswa, a.d. 
300, a Yavan or Greek of the Aswa or Asi tribe. Then follows Baa- 
deo, A.D. 3!I0. whose daughter married Bahram Sassau of Persia; 
not a very probable alliance, suppiising the lady to be a high caste 
Hindu priacess : the next prince is Ramden, a.d. 450, and it will be 
recollected that between these two dates Fa bian found a Buddhist 
on the throne ; and in about a.d. (i30, Hiuan Ibsang found a Vaisya 
ruling. Tlie Guptas, therefore, of the Allahabad column and the 
coins of Kanouj ; who were Hindu Sudraa, if they reigned at all in 
Kanouj, must have come in after Fa hian'stime, a.d. 402-6, or after 
Hiuan thsang's visit ; and the latter is the most probable, from the 
form of the Deva Nagari used in their inscriptions and on their coins. 
Although their inscriptions mention Hindu gods, I have elsewhere 
shown that their coins have many Buddhist associations and emblems, 
as if they had not shaken off the memory of the past ; but the 
moment the second series of Kanouj coins is touched upon with a 
known personage Govenda Chandra Deva, a.d. 1072, all Buddhist 
emblems disappear, and the Deva Nagari is easily convertible into 
modern Deva Nagari ; and for the first time the ancient Indian 
coins have reference to Puranic legends in the Boar avatar and discus 
of Vishnu. The rise of the Ranas of Chilor, another fragment of the 
Balabhis, is placed in a.d. 727. In a.d. 813. Chitor was invaded 
from Cahul, and in the next reign but one. about a.d. 850, Bhirtripad 
founded no less than thirteen principalities, for his sons, in Malwa and 
Gujarat ; a pretty fair specimen of the then anarchical state of India. 
The Cachwaha race of Rajputs of Jaypur, a.d. 294. Jodhpur, a.d. 210. 
The Raos of Jaysulmer come into Puranic fable ; and it is probable 
from Alexander finding the Brahman tribe located in their territories 
or near to their territories j and from Fa liian bearing testimony in 
a.d. 401, that the Jaysulmer deserts were still inhabited by heretics, 
[probiibly Rajputs and Brabmans,] and Hiuan thsang stating the 
same thing ; that the Raos may claim the distinction of being one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient and persistent of the 
Hindu dynasties. The first date is a.c. 94?, when Raja Gaja in- 
vaded Kandrupkal in Kashmir, and in a.d. 15? Salbahan con- 
quered the Punjab, but was expelled from Cabul. This Rao is 
said to have had fifteen sons, all of whom became Rnjas, We may 
suppose that some of them emerged from their deserts and essayed 
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their prowess in Central and Western India, The dates, however, 
require confirmation from inscriptions or coins. The Orissa dynasty 
is made to commence a.d. 142. Whatever might have heen the 
religion of the princes at this date, the reigning princes in Fa hian's 
and Hiuan thsang's time, by their testimony, were Buddhists ; and 
in the Orissa chronology, there is a curious insertion of tlie Yavanas 
or Greeks having reigned between a.d. 318 and a.d. 4r3. From 
the Cuttaek rock inscriptions in Pali, and from its having possessed 
a celebrated chaitya or temple for the tooth relic of Buddha, we 
know Cuttack tu have been a peculiarly Buddhist country. The 
Rajas of Bengal date from inscriptions of Kumarapala, a.d, 1017, 
and there are some few names before this prince. The Mackenzie 
Manuscripts from the South of India also give accounts of the 
comparatively recent establishment of the Hindu dynasties of the 
South. Karnata Rajas, a.d. 984 ; Tuluva do., a.d. 800 ; ;Chola do., 
A.D. ?00 to 1000 ; the Fandyans, however, run up into traditional 
periods. In running my eye very rapidly over the dates of many 
hundred inscriptions, translated by the Rev. W. Taylor of Madras, 
I did not meet with a solitary inscription of the 10th century ; and 
the great majority of those recording gifts to temples or to Brah- 
maus, were of the 14th, 15th, or 16th centuries, but chiefly of the 
latter. Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who has 
published 595 inscriptions from the South of India, gives his 
earliest date A.D. 973 of the Ckahkya dynasty, and tradition even 
only carries its origin to the fifth century. The other three great 
dynasties of the Dekhau, the Kalabhurija, the Bellalaa, and the 
Devagiri, are still more recent'. The dates of these endless Hindu 
inscriptions thus tell a tale that cannot be misunderstood ; Ihey 
were most abundant when Brahmanical influence and Furanic b<;lief3 
were most prevalent, the 14th, l5th, and 16th centuries, and they 
are altogether wanting at the very period when Buddhist inscriptions and 
Buddhist annals tell us India professed t^e Buddhist faith*. 

But it is unnecessary to carry the enumeration further. Suffi- 
cient evidence is afforded that from Sakya Buddha's time down- 
wards, with few exceptions, India had been parcelled amongst petty 
princes until the Mohammedan conquest^ and evidence has bee u 
afforded also, that until the breaking up of Buddhism, there are 
few, IP ANY, legitimate and incontrovertible instances of Hindu 
monarchies ; of course, considering the Furanic lists apocryphal ) 
and were there no other reasons for questioning their authority 

> Journal of the Iloysl Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. iv. p, 1. 

« If the Rajput familicB weru of Inclo-Scyttiic origiu, a iiuobUou uiigiit ho raiaud 
■liotber thoy could hsve been pure Hiiidua. 
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than the almost geaeral omissioa of the names of the princes of 
every dynasty, whether Buddhist or Hindu, whose names and deeds 
have been brought to light in inscriptions and coins, these omis- 
Bioss themselves would stamp the Puranic chronologies with a 
character of auppresaion, unfaithfulness, and design, which must 
render the testimony they afford, suspicious and doubtful, even 
where true; and as they have prophetic chapters, it cannot he urged 
in their favour, that their inventors were necessitated, with a view 
to preserve consistently their claim to great antiquity, to omit all 
notice of comparatively modern dynasties. The most singular 
suppression or omission is that of TikramSditya, who has esta- 
blished an era, 57 B.C., which is used by the Hindus at present, 
who, indeed, claim Vikramfldiiya as a Hindu prince ; a doubtful 
claim i and his name not being met with in the solar or lunar lines, 
justi6es the doubt, I shall, s.uhsequently, have occasion to quote 
the opinions of competent authorities on the value of the Puranas 
as chronicles. 

Professor Wilson, in speaking of the Vishnu Purana, the date of 
which he fixes about a.d. 054, says at this time the Kshatriya rule 
[it appears to me he should rather have said the Buddhist rule, for 
many of the Kshatriyas [Rajputs] had only recently established their 
dynasties upon the ruins of Buddhist monarchies; for Fa hian 
testifies that there was not a single Hindu ruler in his time,} was 
generally abolished; Brabmans, and even mountaineers, were ruling 
in Magadha or Bahar; at Allahabad, at Mathura [Mutra], Kant- 
puri, Kasipuri or Kanyapuri, [probably Benares or Kanouj]. The 
Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned over part of 
Magadha; and Devaraksbita, a person so named, ruled the mari- 
time province of Kalinga. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Sural, 
along the Nermada [Nerbuddah river,] and at Ougein. And 
MIechchhas [foreigners,] possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandra Bhaga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, and Kashmir. 

On the question of the fifth point, the absence of credible evi- 
dence justifies the inference, that during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism there were few, if any kings in India, followers of the Brah- 
manical system. The prince, Sakya's father, is stated to have been 
a Kshatrya, but it remains yet to be shown that the belonging to 
this class in the civil distinctions of society in Buddha's time, neces- 
sarily implied the profession of a Brahmantcal creed. King Pra- 
senajet, of Kosala, who was Sakya's cousin, and a Kshatrya, was the 
first to raise a statue of Sakya in sandal wood, which was the 
model of all subsequent statacs to Buddba. Bimbisaro, the king of 
Magadha, and liege lurd of Sakya's father^ and the contemporary n 
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Sakya, is stated by the Mahawanso to have been converted to Bud- 
dhism by|him j and as several other members of the Maarya dynasty 
and Sunga dynasty, who occupied the Magadha throne at intervals, 
ranning through many hundred years, are known to have been 
Buddhists, either from inscriptions, coins, or from the Mahawanso, 
it is but a legitimate inference that the intermediate kings were also 
Baddhists, for an alternation of Monotheism and Polytheism in 
successive members of the same families is not probable. 

There are proofs of the following kings of the Magadha line 
having been of Sakya's faith ;—-Birnbisaro, B.C. 603, authority 
Mahawanso and Dipawanso',- Ajatasattu, B.C. 551, authority Pali 
Duddhistical annals, J. A.. S. B. vol. vi. p. 516 ; Kalasoko, B.C. 443, 
authority "JtfoAaiDaiiso,- the celebrated Buddhist king Asoko, n. c. 
319, authority inscriptions and Mahawanso; Dasaratha, B.C. 250 to 
273, inscriptions in Buddhagaya caves ; the four Mitras of the Sunga 
dynasty, B.C. 178, — coins and inscriptions at Gayaj Bhagavata, B.C. 
80, — coin with Buddhist emblems from Behat'; Chandagutto, about 

' J. A. S. B. vol. viL p. 928. 

" J. A. S. B. vol. iil. pi. 25, fig. i, p. 438. Thia very coin, uevectheleeia, hai 
the erect figure with the trjdeut, wbinh, by being met with on coinB of Kadphises of 
Cabul, associated with a bull, has induced Frofessor Wilson to think that it aS'oida 
evidence of Siva having been worsbipped at tbat oai\j poriod ; but the identical 
figure is met with on numerous copper cuius of Kadpliisea [manj' hundred] urt/Aouf 
the bull; and on a splendid gold coin taken, out of tlie monument of Kadphiaes at 
Cabul, the erect figure is naked, has three toils, atlaffiafbe right baud, and aiall 
in thelcft, evidently, therefote, not Siva, All the coins of Kadphises, aiao, whether 
with or without tbe trident figoie and bull, have the Buddhist emblem [No. SO of 
tho phito of i-mblcms,] which is fouad associated with the Buddhist inBcriptioos ia 
the caves of Western India. Mr, James Frinscp thought that Kodphises reigued at 
Cabul about A.D, 2U0, Moreover, the coine of Kadphises have Grotk legends on 
thom ; tho king bos a PerHon cap on his L<«d, and he slauds beade an altar [vide 
Fa hian], Tho hull is found on the Buddhist satrap eoins of Jyonpur aod Oug;eiu, 
and it was otherwise an emblem comuion to the Buddhista and Saivas. On some 
of Kadphises' coins, also, the figure with tho bullniid tho Iridenl, u a female, thus 
disposing of Siva, J. A. S. B. vol. iii. pi. 34, fig. 1. And the association of the 
bull with Buddhism ia put bejoud doubt by a bull atanding before the Buddhist 
sacred BO'trec, ou coins, J. A. 8, B, vol. iii. pi. 18, figs. II and 13; and vol. viJ. 
pi. CI, figs. C, 15, 19. The miscalled Brahnaany bull Is also seen on the Greek coins 
of ApoUodotuB, Fhiloxenus, Azua, and AzUosua, J, A. S, B. vol. ir. p. 341 . Qlore- 
over, it is carried, together with the horseman, into the Mohammedan coin;, with 
the names of tbe kings in Deva Nagari, as well as Arabic, Sri Mahomed Sami, 
A. H, 588, A.D. 1192, Shams ul Din, A. H. 607, &c. &c, J. A. 8. B. toL iv. 
p. G82. Some of the Greek coins of ApoUodotus have an elephant as well as a 
bull with Pehlvi legend ; those of Diomedes, a bull and Fehlvi ; of Azilasns, 
an elephant and Pehlvi j aud those of Azua, a bull and Pehlvi, There is not any 
Buddhist umbtem upon the coins of the Greek Boctrixin mouorcliB ; but the moment 
we pass to the Indo'Scythic coins with Greek characters, Buddhist emblems appear 
upon them, also upon tho Nyssiean and the I>Bonine coins. — J. A. S. B. vol. v, p. 2fl. 
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A.D. 800, iuscriptiun at Bhilsa. An inscription at Gaya, a.d. \197} 
indicates that Chandra Deva, Pasaratha Knmara, and Sri mat 
lAximana Sena Deva, kings of Gaur, were Buddhists at that 
recent date. 

The father of Agoko, called Bindusaro, is said by the Mahau>anso 
to have been of the Brahinanical faith ; bnt with this exception, as 
th&Mahawanso is silent with resjiect to the creed of some other kings 
of Magadha, it may be inferred from their consanguinity to known 
Buddhists, that they were also Buddhists ; and this inference is 
strengthened by the assertion of Fa hian, that from the time of 
Sakya, the kings of Central India [Magadha] reverenced the Bud- 
dhist priests, and tbia practice of theirs was uninterrupted. Of the 
ten sons of Kalaeoko, known as the Nandas, one of them is staled 
by the Mahawanso to have reigned righteoudy for twenty-two years, 
and his nine surviving brothers also to have reigned righteously/ fur 
twenty-two years. We can scarcely suppose that this compli- 
mentary phrase, which is evidently used in a religious sense, would 
have been applied to kereCics. The ninth brother, Dhana-uaudo, 
was put to death by the Brahman Chanako, who installed in the 
sovereignty over all IniHa, a descendant of the dynasty of Muriyau 
sovereigns, endowed with illuslrioua and beneficent attributes, sur- 
named Chand*gutto [the supposed Sandracottus of the Greeks], 
who reigned thirty-four years, B.C. 381. The Mahaicanso does not 
make any mention of his being the son of a barber, according to 
the Greeks. The celebrated Buddhist, king Asoko, n.c. 31 D, was a 
grandson of Chandagutto, and reigned thirty-seven years. The 
Burmese chronology embraces the whole of the above Magadha 
kings, from the grandfather of Sakya, with similar dates, and con- 
siders them Buddhist. And here I may (juote part of the Annual 
Address of the Marquis of Northampton to the Royal Society, on 
the i9th of November last. Eulogizing the late lamented Jatoes 
Prinsep of Calcutta, he says, " Mr. Prinsep ascertained that at the 
period of Alexander's conquests, India was under Che swag of Buddhist 
sovereigns and BuddhigC institutions, and that the earliest monarchs of 
India are not associated with a Bmhmanical creed or dgnasty." 

If we look to the coins and inscriptions which have been brought 
to light in such profusion of late years, it will be found that they 
give weight to the testimony of the Chinese travellers. We have 
not any coins having reference to Hinduism before those of the 
Guptas, who were Sudras of Kanouj, about the eighth century, 
A.D., and even their coins are not free from Buddbist associations ; 
for the Swastica and No. 34 of the Buddbist emblems are on the 
gold coin. No. 10, pi. 26, vol. Hi. p. 4-18, J. A. S. B., with the archer. 
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sltar, figure, and humped bull ; and their inscriptiuns show Id how 
bumble a relation the Brahmans stood lo princea at that period, 
affording a remarkable contrast tu the inscriptions of two or three 
centuries later date, [that of Harsha, a.d. 9/3,] in which the Brah- 
mans are styled " lords of the earth." The coins from AOghanistan 
speak to ua of Greek and Buddhist- Scythic princes only, and pro- 
bably of some fire- worshippers. Those from Ceylon are, of course, 
Buddhist ; those from Gujarat and Western India are chiefly Bud- 
dhist ; but from a few of Ihem an inference is admissible, that some of 
the princes in whose honour they were struck, were sun- worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, or may be, its successor Jainism, lung retained 
its bold in Gujarat, and, indeed, does so still. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
account of the recent campaign in Affghanistan, describing the tomb 
of Mabmud of Gbazni, the destroyer of the celebrated temple of 
Somnath in Kattywar, says, the specimens of architecture and 
sculpture which were taken from Somnath by Mahmud in the 
eleventh century, [January, A,n. 1026,] and which are now in the 
garden of his tomb at Ghazni', are of Jain [Buddhiat?] origin, 
confirming the speculations of Lieut. Poatans, that this celebrated 
temple, despite the disguise of supplemental Brahmanical architec- 
ture, was originally a Buddhist structure, and afterwards was appro- 
priated to the worship of Siva, and probably it was so dedicated at 
the time of its capture by Mahmud'. 

Mr. Vincent Tregear obtained some coins from the vicinity of 
Jyonpur', of the Devas and Dattas, witb legends in the oldest 
form of Pali, some of them, indeed, antecedent to the Greek inva- 
sion ; and more than one coin of Purusoa Datta, which it requires 
no great stretch of credulity to identify as the coin of Porus, the 
antagonist of Alexander; and if this be admitted, then will proba- 
bility be converted into almost certainty, and Porus prove a Bud- 
dhist monarch. At the time of Alexander's invasion. Buddhism must 
have been in the palmy days of its power', judging from the 
inscriptions, the coins, the topes, the temples, the monasteries, the 
obelisks, the niuUitudinous and gigantic cave excavations, and other 
works of art, most of which are referrible, not only by the internal 
evidence they afford, but hy the testimony of the Mahavianso, to the 
period between the first and sixth centuries before Christ, and more 
particularly to the period when Asolio reigned, B.C. 3 1 9 to b.c. 282. 
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' J. A. S, a. vol. yii. p. 1052, 
" Mr. Jouies PriuEtpBiujs, 
am Huui'iBlicd in the htiglit el 
viL p. 10J7. 
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The coins ' which were dug up at Ougein, and forwarded by Mr, 
Bax of the Bombay Civil Service to Major Oaseley of Sagar, are 
supposed to be the most ancient of all the coins hitherto found 
in India or AtTghacistan. They have, indisputably, Buddhist em- 
blems upon them, and the princes in whose honour they were 
struck must have been Buddhists. The emblems are, — the chaitya'. 
Sakya's Bo-tree, the praying- wheel, a seated figure of Buddha; a 
curious emblem, probably one of the forms of the praying-wheel ; 
and a new form of the cross, one or more of these being associated 
with a standing male figure with a long staff ; a humped bull, [some- 
times standing before the sacred Bo-tree,"] an elephant, a tiger, the 
heads of oxen [such as Fa hian. describes surmounting Buddha's 
staB7, or a female figure seated cross-legged- Dr. Burns obtained 
preciaeiy similar coins from Kaira in Gujarat, and therefore of the 
Ougeiii princes. Why have we not similar vestiges of kings of the 
Brahmauicat faith ? 

From inscriptions upon copper plates dug up at Baroda in 
Gujarat, dated a.d. 812 and a.d. 822, it appears that at that time 
India was divided into four kiugdoms j namely, Gujara to the west, 
the Mulwa Raj, the Gonra or Bengal, and the Sateshwara, south of 
the capital Elapoor, The names of the ruling kings are not given. 

But sufficient facts and circumstances have been adduced, testi- 
fying to the prevalence of Buddhist monarchies, for twelve or four- 
teen centuries before facts and circumstances bear similar testimony 
to the prevalence or even existence of monarchies under the Brah- 
manical system, excepting always tlie apocryphal testimony afforded 
by Puranic fables. 

With respect to the sixth point, the Chinese authors assert from 
personal knowledge, that as late as the early part of the sixth century 
of Christ, the Brahmans in India were a tribe of strangers, and 
the chief of the tribes of the barbarians. With the bias arising 
from the Jong continued tacit admission of the claims of the 
Brahmans to an origin emanating from the fabled ages, to a sacred- 
uess of character which isolated them from their fellow men, and 
to a dignity of station which placed them at the head of the reli- 
gious system of nations, it is difficult for us to give credence to the 
assertions of the Chinese; and yet, by putting into juxtaposition 
numerous facts and circumstances, possibly trifling in themselves, 
they in the aggregate, and in the absence of positive testimony, 
sanction conclusions scarcely militating against the positive asser- 

' J. A. S. a vol. v-a. [1, Cl, page 1051. 
' Viile Appendix of EmblcuiB. 
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tioBS of the Chinese. The position of BrahmanB in early Indian 
society, must be gathered from the negative evidence of what they 
were not, rather than from the jniranic evidence of what they were 
said to be. In invest! gating their position, the question of caste 
must necesBarily be touched upon; but it is a matter so extensive in 
its bearings, that it witl demand specific consideration. 

Our first object will be to obtain the earliest credible information 
of the ancient state of the Indian community ; and this is supplied 
by Sakya [Buddha] himself, who, in the commencement of the sixth 
century before Christ, is fortunately interrogated by his disciples on 
the subject. The details furnished by Sakya can be tested by a 
comparison with the accounts of the state of India supplied to us 
by Arrian from the lost works of Ptolemy and Aristobulua, the 
companions of Alexander j the accounts of Megastheues, the 
ambassador from Selcucus to the reigning monarch at Patiliputtu, 
[the modern Patna,] and by various other Western authors : and the 
comparison will afford no small surprise that there should be so 
many points of accordance in the details furnished to us by the 
Buddhist scriptures and the Greek historians. 

Sakya [Buddha] is represented in the Agganna-Suttan\ which is 
one uf the discoursea in the Patiwaggo, section of the Dighanikayo, 
of the Sultapitako, to be explaining to his disciples Wabettho and 
Bhaivaddwajo', Brahman converts to Buddhism, the progress of 
the regeneration of the world and the constitution of society after one 
of its periodical destructions : the discourse took place in the city of 
Sawatlhipura, the capital of Kosalo, [Oude,] and in the monastery of 
Fttbbaramo. He says, " Living creatures first appear by an apparitional 
birth, subsisting on the element of felicity, illumined by their own 
effulgence, moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord." Then, it appears, a snvourg substance was 
produced on the surface of the earth; one of the hitherto happy 
and passionless beings was induced to taste it, the rest followed bis 
example, and the passions of sense fell upon them, and they lost 
their state of purity ; successive supplies of objects of sense, and 
successive excesses, produced a state of degeneracy, leading to the 
union of the sexes ; the increase of mankind, the building of 
houses to conceal their indulgencies, the appropriation of lands and 
their cultivation, the constitution of society, the conflicts arising 
from the pursuit of selfish objects, the outrages on property and 
J. A. 8. B., vqL vii., page GO'J. Tumour's Tronalatiuns, 
This ia the idcQticiU uauio uf tho Omlimaii wlio given the sumptuous feast to 
Bhomla aud hia army at Aliahabud, m lulatvd in IJio Jiatttityana, uid who ia onu 
pf the Beven Hindu Blsbl^. 
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persons, the punishments resulting, and the necessity for r 
laws, and their administratorE. 

This is the substance of the first part of Sakyas discoursf 
before proceeding further, I pause for a moment to dra 
tu the unexpected coincidence between Buddha's views of the pure 
origin and subsequent degeneracy of mankind, and our own 
Biblical accounts. Adam, in Paradise, was pure, and happy, and 
paaaionlesB; he deemed his enjoyments imperfect, he tasted the 
forbidden fruit, and fell. Adam and Eve hid themselves from the 
Lord because they knew they were naked ; they were driven fronj 
Paradise ; the sexual passions arose, mankind multiplied, the earth 
was cultivated, the constitution of society with its evils, the neces- 
sity for rulers, &c., took place. But the chief points of coincidence 
are in the original innocency of roaa's Btat«, his indulgence, and hia 
consequent full and degeneracy. 

But taking np the state of society when outrages on property 
commenced, Buddha says : — " Men assembled and deliberated, saying 
most assuredly wicked actions have become prevalent among man- 
kind i everywhere, theft, degradation, and punishment will prevail. 
It will be most proper that wc should elect some one individual who 
woald be able to eradicate most fully that which should he eradi- 
cated ; to degrade that which should be degraded ; to expel those 
who should be expelled^ and we will assign to him [the person 
elected,] a share of our produce." A ruler, in consequence of so 
resolving, [Sammato] was elected, and being the first, he was called 
the Maha-Sammato', [the great elect ;] and being also the lord of 
IKhellaai] cultivated lands, he secondly acquired the appellation of 
Khattiyo, [Kshatrya';] and as by his righteons administration he 
rendered [rani/elt] mankind happy, he thirdly acquired the appel- 
lation of Raja. Buddha adds ; thus it was that they were elevated, 
but they are from the same stock of mankind, and uf a perfect 
[original] equality with the people. 

Buddha goes on to say, " This thought occurred to the people j 
' Among mankind wickedness has descended : theft, degradation, 
fraud, punishment, and expulsioQ, have appeared. It will be most 
proper that we should Ibhaheyand} suppress wicked and impious 
actsj' and they accordingly did [bkahenti] suppress wicked and 
impious acts. These Bahmana [suppressors or eradicators] hence 
derived their first name, BIlAHHANA^ " He then alludes to the 

' Tliia iudlvidual vas Sokya in one of his former incanuitiona. 

' The BraLmiuiB mskc llic Kabatryj, or wnrriora, the second CGSt«, ptocing 
tliemselves first 

' In Aeoko'eedictsoiithe rocks in Cuttnck, thoy ore invariaMy called ZfaMnno, 
[ctBcwbeio in Old Pali written fianAena and Balimana,] the Sanaknt word Brah- 
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Brahmana exulting io the wild life they were leading, in kaf huts 
built in the wilderness, and their being called in consequence 
Jbayaka; and their ceasing to exult in that life, and adds, like 
the Khattiyo, they are no more than a division of the same tribe, 
who were in all respects on a footing of original equality. This 
appointment of suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors, or inspectors, 
is confirmed in a most singular manner from the most opposite 
and unexpected sources, — the Buddhist emperor Asoko, and the 
Greek historian Arriau. The sixth edict of the celebrated Buddhist 
emperor Piyadasi or Asoko, on the rocks of Dauli in Cuttack, and 
those of Girnar in Gujarat, appoint instructors or Censors for all 
the relations of life, adding, " Moreover, for their [the people's] 
better welfare among them, an awarder of puniahmeitt is duly in- 
stalled'." 

Mr. James Prinsep says, the edict may be either regarded as 
having established a system of education regulating conduct through 
life, or a system of judicial administration to talie cognizance, and 
decide on all departures from moral law. But Buddha, who speaks 
300 to 400 years before the time of the edicts, says, the inspectors 
were appointed expressly to suppress wicked and impious acts; and 
from the translations of a Chinese novel by Mr. R. Thom, printed 
at Cantjin, called the " Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaoa Lwaa 
Wang," these very persons, — the inquisitors or censors, — form a 
part of Chinese [Buddhist] policy in modern times, for the lady 
appeals to the imperial censor, ■' who teas traversing that part of the 
country, inspecting and reforming abuses," for redress ! ! 

A reference to Arrian, quoted subsequently, shows that his sixth 
class of the people of India, at the time of Alexander's inroad, 
were precisely these inspectors, or inquisitors, or censors, {episcopi] 
who reported to the kings where regal rule prevailed, and to the 
magistrates in the democratic states. We have thus Buddha, 
Asoko's edicts, and Arrian, confirming each other'. 

mana being onlymcl with iaModern Pali, J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 437, luidBdAnura 
is a conunon term far BnUmmus ia ttia Dekluui to this day. 

1 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. pp. 254, 268, and US. 

' Id CDDfimuttion, also, of tha occuiBfy of Airiau's Buthoritica, Plolemy, and 
AristobuiuB, and Nearclius, in respect to Che ulluaion to democroticBil gavemmentB 
in India, wo may point out the republic of WasBali [Allnliobad], mentioned dy 
Sakya [Buddha] himself, and the elecHire tings in Gujarat brought (o light by tlie 
coioH * { not forgetting Susunago, who woe elected by the people \o tlio Magadbn 
throne, n.c 47I< And wa tmve an instance of tho practice still prevailing, in the 
ciiieis of tbe Banswatra state electing a Baja laet year, 

■ J. A. S. B. vol. vi. pp. 380, 381, and 385. 
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But to proceed with Suky&'s account of the early state of society. 
He says, "The portion of mankind who had formed domestic 
connexions [and built houses for themselves] became ffuasulakam- 
nante, diatinguiahed as skilful workmen or artificers, and in conse- 
qneuce nf their becoming distinguished, from their domestic ties aud 
skilfulness, they obtained the appellation of Wessa, [Sanskrit. 
Vaisya,] but they were of original equality with the rest of mankind," 

Further, there were some persons who were addicted to hunting 
[luddS], from being called luddi, luddS, the appellation SuddS 
[Sanskrit, Sudra,] was formed. It was thus, that to this class or 
caste of Sudds, that name was originally given ; hot they were of 
original equality with the rest of mankind. " From each of these 
caties, certain individuals despising and reviling their own castes 
respectively, each abandoned his habitation, and led an habita- 
tionlesa life [agariyan pubbajito], saying, I will become [Sumano] an 
ascetic or priest." Hence Buddha exemplifies that the ascetic or 
sacerdotal order was formed from each of the four castes, and does 
not appertain to any particular caste. Moreover he says, they had no 
habitations, and must therefore have lived in the open air or in 
groves, or forests, precisely as Arrian's Gymhosophists are repre- 
sented to have done'. And he concludes by saying, "Whether 
Khattiyo, Brahmo, Wesso, Suddo, or Sumano, if they ain in deed, 
word, or thought, they go to hell; but if they are righteous in deed, 
word, and thought, and be of the true or supreme faith, by the 
merit of that faith they are reproduced after death, in the felicitous 
heavens ;" and in another place he saya, " The ainful heretic, on the 
dismemberment of his frame after death, is born in the tormentine-, 
everlasting, and unendurable hell." We thus learn from the account 
of Sakya, that in his time society was divided into five constituent 
bodies, — the rulers and warriors, — the suppressors of crime, or 
inquisitors, or censors, — the artificers and mercantile class, — the 
hunters and shepherds, — and the ascetics or priests ; but these were 
all civil distinctions, excepting the last, resulting from professions 
and habits, and were entirely nninBuenccd by religious preswipiioas, 
or rather proscriptions. Hence the Brahmans, or rather Jinbhana, 
although admitted to exist, were charged with civil functions, and 
were destitute of a religious character, which was confined to the 
ascetics or priests, who were derived from all the other classes. 
Hence, also, it may be understood, that there might be Brahman 
Buddhists, Kahatrya Buddhists, Vaisya Buddhists, and Sudra 
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Buddbiste, without involving the necessity of their being converts 
from another faith. 

We are thus afforded a standard of comparison with the state 
of society in India about 278 years afterwards, as described by 
Arrian, chiefly from the authority of the companions of Alexander, 
and partly from Megasthenes. The lapse of years could not have 
added two classes of society not enumerated by Sakya; namely, the 
soldiers and husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil. The former, 
therefore, must have been included in Sakya's Khattiyo class, and 
the latter in the Sudda, For the sake of immediate reference to 
Arrian's text of his Historic Indicie, I have thought it right to annex 
the chapters in which he describes the constitution of society in 
India, from the edition, " Georgii Raphelii ; Amstelfedami, 175?'." 

' XL NfW/BjvT-ai Be ol TzavTfi 'Ivhol *t enri jiaXajra yevto!' in )uv nuroitrif 
ol ao^tirral fitri, jrX^fti fitv iirlovs Ttov uXXrHi", S6fy Si mi Ti/ig yrpapirraroi. 
OEre yap n T^ crtu^ari fpyd(iir0ai avayKLalij injihi trpoaiciaTaf oSri ri aTrotpipia 
d0' orou jrowoutTic fc ri Kowdv ouSi ti e!XXo dwnyiojt oTrXis cwiuiai Toiai itdi^i- 
cn^irij', 3ti lif) Bvtai ras Stialat rdiai Bco'taai vitip tou kouiov Tmv 'ivSav ical 
oims it iSi^ Siiif e^ijyjjr^t avry t^e Sva-itjt rmc Tir <ro0(crrii' rouraiv ylivrai, ow 
avK Sv oXXnir nc^^apccr/iEva roir Siois dCfravras. Eicrl Sc Kol pavriK^s ofrat 
fiouyot 'IvSuv ia^fiovts, oi&f ci^nnu aXXif fuivTiiiirBaif Sri lit) iroi^ dripl- 
fuaiTtioviTt di S<ra vTrcp nui apmav tov iriac, Kai ti Tit es ri xoirov av/njiop^ 
•aToXafijSawc ri Bta Si tKarrrotiriv off (r!J>tii /i^X« luoTticaSai' ^ tif aiic i^uaieo- 
fUnjt Tijt /uurruajs <; ra piKpiripa, ^ as ovK S^tav eVI ruvroitri jroiiicadat. 
"Oirrtt Bt ap&proi is rpfis juiVTmTaptvas, Toinf be [iOAo fiiv xaxav y'tyetirOai, 
ovhev, (riwirpii 8e flvat firauayKCC rod XoittoS" kqI ouk etmii Scrrit f^oi^yicdirH 
Thf SySpa TOUTBv ^aiiijirai, Stov 7 (Tudir^ KaTOKiitpiTat- OStoi yv/xm] Simrayrai 
oi iroi}>iirTai, roE itev jff'F'"""' iTa'^f"" *'' J™ K^'V) '""'' ^' Biptot eir^v 6 ^loi 
icanjQj, » rouri \itpam Kai toTitiv cXnriv ihrd £<v8/)t<Tt fifyoXoiiru" ^v r^v irxti^v 
fliap^ar Xtyei et jrfVrt jrXt'dpa Ai inJKXy i^iKyiftrBai, Kai av fivpiovs wri ^1 
hevbpfi o-KidfdT-flai- njXwoSTQ fiiiai TaOra ri Bf^Bpea. 'Xmovrai Si apaia, tial 
TOV ipXoiAv ran StiiSpwv, ykvKvv r* Sirra t&v ^Xoiif (tal rpd^i/ioi", oil /wioc ^p 
oi^uXowoi t»ii^U'/k(01', ifurepoi S Firl ToCrota-iv ol ytapyol tlaiv oStohtX^Sh 
7rXe7aTo( "Ii'Sffli' I'dn-ff Kai roirrounv oCrt ottXq eWii' api/la, oSti pi\u ra 
noKcp,ta tpya, oXXa r^v X'^PV 0^0' ipydCoVTOf Jtai tov! tfiSpuvs roll Tt ffam- 
XeuETi «ai rno"* iTfiXso'ii' So'oi nvviiiwfioi, oEroi Qjrw^tpouiTi' xal rl wiiXtfioc *V 
(IXX^Xdu! TDHri;> 'Ij^oIo-u' Tuxoi, ruw ipya^ofUviMi TjjV -Jtiv oi) 6iiu! a^lv anrfaSm, 
ouSe uSr^w r^w y^B rrfi-vciy dXXi oI fiw iroXf/ioCo-t Hal «aTaicai iroviriF aXXijXuuB 
SfTOif Tvxoitv, Di 8e TrXijo-i'oi' airmi' kot* ^irux'?'' opoii'"!'! 7 rpuyScro', fj kXo- 
BoCmj', 5 Stpt(ou(riv. Tpiroi Be fiiro' "ivSoitriv ol miurs, 01 woifiives Tf ical (3ou- 
KiiXoi, (ai ojroi offre (tori TTiSXuir, oCt< A- tho-i KiifijrTUP oIkeouo-i. Hi^dd« rt 
iiiri, Kol aril ri Spta S'lrivcnim' <j>6pov Si Kai oSroi diT& rati ierr]ve<iiv ajrotpipoviTi' 
Kai A]pciiaixnv oSnu dva r^v x^fl" ^pvtS-ds Tt ndl 3ypia Sijpia. 

XIL TtVoprov Be (Vri t6 ditiuovpyiKov rr Kai KoirriXiKau -yo«t. KaloSroi Xo- 
rov/ly()£ f (irii leal lp6pov dtro^povmi' diri rmi' ?pyaiv rav inptrtpat; iMpi Yt Ai^ £ith 
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Arrian divides the Indians into eeven classes, and arranges at 
the head of them those called sophists, a-oiptmai, or learned men, 
who were inferior in nnmber to the other classes, but fHr surpassed 
them in honoar and distinctinn. They did not labour nor con- 
tribute to the public support, but they sacrificed to the gods ' for 
the public welfare, and assisted private persons in making their 
sacrifices. They were the sole persons skilled in divination. They 
made predictions of the seasons of the year, and of impending 
public calamities, but they did not predict with respect to private 
affairs. If they predicted falsely they were condemned to silence in 
future. They weitl naked ; in the winter they basked in the sun, and 
in summer reposed in the meadows and cool places under trees', 
some of which Nearchus describes as covering five acres, [TrXe^pa] 
and capable of shading ten thousand men. They lived on fruit and 
the bark of trees. 

'Ev Be rovT<f Ty yiva oi rt navwriyol Kai o! t/aural tiaip, Saot Kara tovs noraftots 
wXiowri. nijiHToii be ycvoc torii' 'IvSoimy, o'l waXifuaTal- irX^flt( /tiii Sfirijiov 
fura Toiis 'yeffij^yoLic, vKiurrg Se f\iu9tp'iti rt Kal liBviiljj iiTi}(pt6iuvor xai oSroi 
liirmjrai fidwuv tub iroXrftocii/ tpyav ela-L To Si ojrXa oXXot airrois wouoviri, Kctl 
anrovs aXXoi naplxou<7f ml AhiiioiwtJith' eir! (rrparinrfiou oXXoi, oi roic t« 
iimovs uvTois $ipaweiov(ri, iral ri SirXa fnKoSaipovai, koI roit iKi(jiaifTas Syovai, 
tai TO ap/uera Koaiiiovirl re jcai i]VLO}(ivtniats. Avroi He, tar ai/ niy woXf/itly tii, 
jroktfxovatif' tlprjvrjt ii ytvofitinjs, tv0vfifov<Ti' rat ffipiv fiitrBiis tK rov KOivov 
rocrdiBe ip)(iTai, as cal iiXXouc Tpftpftv air atiroS liiinpias. 'Eirroi ii tiirai 
IvioiiTir, a! iirurjcotroi KoXeo/KHM. Ofroi i(f)opaat ri yiwdfiewi itard re t^w 
;(i»/jijp, Kai Karh rat ttJXioe- kqI raZra duayyiXkovai ry ffaaikii, ivanip fiaai- 
Xfuowoi 'li^Bo/' 5 '■"It TtXffriif, Ivinrip avroKipoi iliri Kal tovtoic oil Siitts ^(iiiot 
ovaYytTfiai oiSfv, oidi Tis'lpSair alTtJiir itrxt ij/(iifro<r3ai. 'E;9So;ioi H ii<riii,ol 
imip tS>v KOivSui /SovXfuii/ifwn i/ioG Tifi ^airiXil, t) tata irdXinr &am aliTdi/o/toi, 
avp rgiriy dpj^tri. IIXijAh /iiv oXlyov to yevos toiit6 carl, aoipl^ Be Kai Biiraio- 
Tijri, e'e TrdpT-fDv irpOKtKpipftov h/Btn oi Tt apxoyrts airoiinv ijiikiyovrm, Kal 
Siroi voiuipxi" Kni Sirapxoi Kai 6jia-avpatfivh.aKft re Kal <rrpaTO<pii\aKtt, paiapxoi 
Tt «al Ta/iiai, Ka'i tob nara yriapyirjv Ipyioii (ViOTilTai. rafiieiii Be ('| Mpov 
yivtoT, oi Si/us- oloi/ roTiri yiiopyotiriii e'k tou irjiuovpyiKov, tj l/ijrakin- oiSi Bua 
Ttjfvas HTiTijBeveiii riv airov, oufle tovto fle/iic oiiii a/ui^iv e'f irepov yiutot 
tls mpov oioi', yiapyiKiv iK vofiiat ymitrBai, ft vopia ix Bij/iiovpyiicDtl. MoiJi'Di' 
u^iu-tti dvt'irai, a-oit>iirnju e'lt nayris yirtos ycviaSaf Sn ou firAOaKa roiai iroi^i- 
OTfliru' tl<r\ rh irpifYfiaTa, oXXi wai^tiiv ToXanrapdrara. 

' We hove it from Iho moutlia of t!ie gymnoHophisla, that thoy worshipped 
Ood only with hymiis, nor did they eacriBce aniiniil life at all; Aniao, therefon), 
in his roll Btois SiirravTat, must have slipped intotho plum] number while thinking 
ot bia own polytheisni, Elsowlmre he says they worshipped Qod only. 

■ Ficna Indicn, One of these tree* in tho Nanah Mawal, in the Dekhui, of 
which I liave a drawing, nnil under which I DDComped far somo days, was capable 
of affording Vertical shade to 20,000 men ; altowinj; a foot and a half aquoie to 
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The next class to the sophists was the husbaodmea, ytapyoi, the 
most numerous in the Indian community. These did not carry 
arms lior engage in war, but cultivated their lands aud paid tribute 
to the kinga or the frbk cirtES. In intestine wars it was looked 
upon as a crime to devastate their fields, and they quietly attended 
to their harvest and vintage. 

The third class was the shepherds, vojicfs, or herdsmen, n-oi^tWc 
ri Kai ffouK£\oi, and these neither lived in towns nor villages, but led 
a wandering life in the mountains, hunting birds and wild beasts, 
and paying tribute from their herd^ and flocks. To this day, this 
class of society is separate and distinct from the Hindu community, 
under the name of Brinjaries, with precisely the manners and 
habits described by Arrian, They do not follow the Brahmanical 
or Puranic creeds, but have their own peculiar faith and ceremonies. 
I had occasion, formerly', to call public attention to the identity of 
the peculiar personal ornaments worn by the Brinjaries, male and 
female, and those sculptured on the figures in the Buddhist eaves in 
Western India ; and the mention of the tribe by Sakya and Arrian, 
gives increased interest to the reference. 

The fourth tribe was that of the artificers and tradesmen, 
Sijiuovpyiriv Tt tai KomjKtKoy : they Were public Servants, and paid 
tribute by their labour', excepting such as fabricated arms. These 
were paid hy the treasury. In this class, also, were ship and boat 
builders. 

The fifth tribe was that of the soldier, n-oXeftiorai, who exclusively 
used arms aud engaged iu military aSairs; and they were supported 
from the public treasury. As was the ease with Western nations of 
the same age, they used war chariots, drawn by horses, in battle ; 
and as has occurred in Europe, the testimony of this fact is only 
found iu ancient writings and sculptures, the usage having ceased 
for ages. 

The sixth class was that of the episcopi, inloKimoi, or inquisitors, 
who denounced all offenders aud offences, whether in town or 
country, to the kinga where kinga ruled, and to the magistrates 
where communities governed themselves. Arrian here pays a high 
compliment to the moral tone of the Indians at this period, by 
saying, that it was not lawful for these inquisitors to report untruly ' 
but, indeed, the Indians have never been charged toiih the want of truth / 

' TranBattioua of Rojal Asiiitio Socictjj vdI. iii. 

" Arrian evidently describee the Bara Balowteh village Bjsleni, still in existencB ; 
tha tradea working gratuitously for the govermnent, and the huHbaudnian paying 
them bj a trifling share of his produce. 
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' The seventh class consisted of those who consulted on public 
affairs : they were few in number, bat far superior to all the others 
in wisdom and equity. From them were chosen the leaders of 
armies and fleets, provincial governors, magistrates, and snperiu- 
tendauts of rural affuirs. Arrian coacludes by saying, that it was 
unlawful for these classes to intermavry with each other; and it 
was not permitted to a husbanrtman to marry amongst the me- 
chanics, nor the reverse; nor could one man exercise two trades, 
nor leave his own and adopt another ; a husbandman could not 
turn shepherd, nor the latter turn mechanic. Nevertheless, ail 
classes might joia Ihal of the sophists, [in fact that class tens so con- 
stituted,^ whose life, so far from being an easy one, was the most 
painful of all. The most singular feature in this description of the 
constituents of Indian society in the third century before Christ, 

IS THE ABSOLUTE AND TOTAL OMISSION OF TBE TERM BrABMAN, 

AND OF ANY ALLUSION TO TBEM WHATEVER; morcover, the tcrm 
never once occurs from the beginning to the end of Arrian's 
Historic Indiae. 

Is it possible to suppose, the-refure, that a talented and distin- 
guished person like Arrian, high in station, and with all the neces- 
sary means at his disposal, who sat down deliberately to give an 
account of a great people, should have forgotten to mention the 
primary and most influential class of society, the Brahmaus. If 
they had been a numerous body, or held any station whatever ; 
indeed, if they had existed at all, excepting as Ma touan Ha describes 
them, 700 years afterwards, " chief of the tribes of Barbarians," 
[foreigners,] or as Soung yun epeaks of them, " The Brahmans 
[who] are considered as the superior cast amongst the Strangers," 
they ought to have had a place in Arrian's account of the constitu- 
tion of Indian society. In fact, when ^he notices them in his Alex- 
ander's Expedition, which is only done, I believe, thrice, and then 
casually, he evidently alludes to them as a tribe. After speaking 
of the towns of the Malli', which were below the junction of the 
Jelum and Cbenab, he says, '* Alexander led his forces to a town of 
the Brahmans^," apparently in the territories of the Malli, for it was 
said some of the Malli had sought refuge in it. The town and 
cestle were vigorously and pertinaciously defended by its inhabilante, 
15000 of whom lost their lives;] and this very defence proves that 
the Brahmans' were armed, and, therefore, not exclusively a sacer- 

' A free pi^nple liviug under tlieir own iaWB. Aiutbusia, lib. vi. cap. vi. 
' AoaboaiB, lib. vL cap. vii. 

' Id lib. ri. cap. xvil. Arrian ideoLifies these Bnhmaiis with the sopbiMs [or 
KyiQDWi'pliistsl of Jad'iaQ soeicty, [nt 8^ ooi^KTrni roic Ivioii ritnv,] uid u ttia 
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dotal class as they pretend to be from their very origin. But, in 
truth, there is no mention whatever of the Brahraans, [tlie Gymno- 
sophists not being Brahmuns,] until Alexander had desccniled 
below the confluence of the Hydaspis and the Acesines, [Jeluin and 
Chenab,] to the Hydraotes, [Ravi,] Bomewhere about Ibe present 
Multan, and prosimately to the only locality in India where Fii 
hian found heretics eoogregated in numbers, the arid country 
between the Indus and the Jumna. Hioan thsang, also, in the 
seventh century, locates a heretic population, without saying whether 
it was Brahmanical or not, between the Indus and Ajmir. And the 
Chinese general, Heuen tse, who had carried O lo na shun, the 
minister of King Siladitya of Berar, prisoner to China, a.d. 648 to 
650, on his return (o India to find the philosopher's stone, says, he 
travelled all over the kingdoms of the Brahmans, [Po lo noun,] which 
were met with in the country called the waters of Pan cha fa, [Pun- 
jab.] But previously to enlarging on the probably secular character 
uf the Brahmans, it is necessary to call attention to the points of 
correspondence between Buddha's description of the origin and 
constitution of Indian society, and the description of Indian society 
by Arrian. In the end of the seventh century before Christ, or the 
beginning of the sixth, Buddha divides the population of India into 
five distinct bodies : 

Ist. The rulers and lords of cultivated lands, Kheltanl, whence 
Khattiyo, [in Sanskrit, Kshatrya.] 

2nd. Suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors or censors, [Bahmana 
or Bhabana ; in Sanskrit, Brahmana.] 

3rd. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., Wesaa, [in Sanskrit, 
Vaisya.] 

4th. The shepherds, herdsmeo, and hunters, Sudda, [In San- 
skrit, Sudra.] 

5tb. The priests and ascetics, Samana, [in Sanskrit, Sramana,] 
constituted from the four preceding classes. 

About 270 years afterwards, Arrian's authorities, the companions 
of Alexander, together with Megasthenes, divide the population of 
India into seven distinct bodies. 

5th. The military tribe, which combined wiih the seventh class, 
[the cotinsellors,] corresponds with Buddha's first tribe, 

6th. The inquisitors, suppressors, eradicators or censors, cor- 
responding precisd'j with Baddha's second class. 

■Ith. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., corresponding exactly 
with Buddha's third class. 
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3rd. The ehepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, corresponding 
exactly with Buddha's fourth class. 

1st, The sophists, corresponding exactly with Buddha's fifth 
class, for the sophists were constituted from all the other clasata. 

Arrian's second tribe is tbat of the husbandmen, the mast 
numerous of all, but it is not specifically mentioned by Buddha ; 
however.'as he derives Kbattiyo [Sanskrit Kshatrya,] from Khettani, 
cultivated lands, it should be comprised in his first class, for the 
Sudra tribe is limited, from their habits, to the hunters and shep- 
herds ; there is, therefore, no other location for the huabanilmeu 
than amongst the Khattiyos. Arriau describes the husbandman as 
respected, and having bis rights preserved even in the strife of war. 

Arrian's small seventh class of leaders of armies and fleets, 
governors and magistrates, is not distinctively put forth by Buddha, 
but it must be included amongst bis "rulers," and belongs, there- 
fore, to the Khuttiyo tribe. 

Although the above two accoonts of the state of the Indian 
population were written with aa interval of nearly three centuries 
between them, it appears to me that few persons can read the 
details without the strongest impression being left upon their minds, 
that both accounts essentially describe l/ie same slate of society, in 
fact, the same social oi^anizatian of the nations of India; nor can 
the reader fail to be struck with surprise, not that there should be 
discrepancies, but that there should be such extensive accordance, 
after the lapse of three centuries, between the details supplied hy 
foreigners, heretics, and Greeks, and those supplied by a learned 
native, himself prince, saint, spiritual leader, and historian. 

It remains to be asked, whether these accounts describe s 
Buddhist or Brahmanical state of society. Buddha mentions 
Bahmans, [Brahmans,] but they belonged to a secular class; they 
bore civil offices, and the sacerdotal class was entirely distinct from 
them ; and, indeed, it was so constituted, that it was impossible 
Brahmans could have belonged to it, with the exclusive character 
they now arrogate to themselves. Moreover, the institution of 
inquisitors, or censors, is a Buddhist institution ; it is found recorded 
in Asoko's edicts in the third century before Christ, shortly after or 
contemporary with Alexander's invasion; and it exists to this day 
amongst the Buddhists of China. As far as this fact goes, there- 
fore, Buddha's and Arrian's description relates to a Buddhist 
social system. 

In all stales of society, even in incipient civilization, it is found 
that members of the community are set apart for sacerdotal pur- 
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poses. Baddha states, that this order in India was the Satnana or 
Buddhist priesthood, and the ai^couDt of Arrian practically does not 
militate against it ; and as no other sacerdotal class whatever is 
mentioned as a constituent body, th-e people in general must neces- 
sarily have been Buddhist. 

With respect to the pastoral class, shepherds and herdsmen, if it 
be represented by the modern Brinjaries, it is to this day not 
Brahmanical. It is not stated by Buddha what was the religious 
persuasion of the rulers, including the Khattiyos and the Wessos, 
[Yaisya,] but we have so many aactenl inscriptions and coins of 
Buddhist kings, and no coins whatever of ancient /fiWa rulers 
until the seventh or eighth century a.d,, or even doubtful inscriptions 
before the fourth century, that it is not unfair to infer, combined with 
the preceding facts, that the rulers were generally Buddhist, as is 
asserted by the Chinese; and I have already quoted Mr, James 
Prinsep's opinion, which is |of the highest value, that at the time of 
Alexander's inroad, India was not only under Buddhist rulers, but 
Buddhist institutions. With respect to the Vaisya, [or tradesmen 
class,] a considerable proportion of the bankers and fJ'anees [dealers 
in grocery, grain, drugs, &c,,] are Jains, [a schismatic offset from 
the Buddhists,] in many parts of India to this day. 

It is found that Arrian'a sixth, fourth, third, and first classes, 
correspond exactly with the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes 
described by Buddha ; the same arguments, therefore, apply to 
them, and the same deductions are admissible, aa in the former 
inftances. Arrian's fifth tribe of soldiers, and his seventh class of 
leaders of fleets and armies, &c., belong to Buddha's "rulers and 
lords of cultivated lands." A class of " counsellors" does not apply 
to a society with Brahmanical phases, and it might have grown 
out of the necessities of government and the progress of civili- 
zation between Buddha's and Alexander's time. Mr. B. Hodgson, 
however, in his translations of the Nepalese accounts of the peopling 
the valley of Nepal, quotes the following: — " Sakya Sinha, [Bud- 
dha,] who was born at Kapila Vasta, [Oude,] accompanied by 
the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshu's. Counsellors of State, 
and a crowd of peasantry, made a pilgrimage to Nepal." J. A. S. B., 
vol. iii. p. 220. "The counsellors," made a class of society by 
Arrian, but not so distinguished by Buddha, were nevertheless, 
according to these Nepalese authorities, as ancient as Buddha's time 3 
and as they accompanied him as a religious teacher, they would 
he Buddhists. Although Arrian makes a distinct class of eouu- 
Gellors, Nearchtis, speaking of the sophists, says; — " Brachmanas ia 
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civitatibua versari, et Reges sequi, et eorum consiliarios esse ; ceteros 
vero qute ad nataram pertinent contempiari ; et ex his Calanum 
faiase.'" Strabo,.lib, 15. Now we know from all autliurities, these 
gymnosophists, sophiBls, or miscalled Brabmans, from the want of 
easle, and from other causes, could not have been Brabraans ; but as 
tbey conformed to a Buddhist state of society as priests and coun- 
sellors, tbey might have been Buddhists. I have stated that Arrian 
in his Historic Indica, never once mentions the name " Brahman," 
nor alludes to it ; but in his Anabasis, in the mention of the Brabmans 
in Upper Scinde, who bad occasioned the defection of some towns, 
he INCIDENTALLY Bays, tbey were the sopbistse of the Indians, and, 
consequently, constituting his first and roost dignified class. It is 
now desirable to show that Arrian, and probably, from him, many 
other Western authors, may have mistaken the SamanS of the Bud- 
dhists for the Bfibm&n^ of the Hindus. Arrian makes tlie sophists 
or gymnosophists the sacerdotal class of Indian society, and they 
were constituted FROM all other classes of Indian society: 
ANY ONE WHO CBOSE MIGHT BB A SOPHIST j which gocs the length 
of saying that an outcast might turn Brahman ! ! In the Hindu 
system, the Brabmans being sprung from the mouth of Brahma, — 
belonging to an exclusive body, info which it was impossible that 
any other part of the Indian population should enter or be received, 
who could neither eat nor drink with, nor even touch, their feUow 
mm of a lower denomination without pollution, — it would surely 
not be necessary to proceed one step further to prove that Arriau's 
sophists, witli sacerdotal habits and absence of caste, could not 
POSSIBLY HAVE BEEN Brahmans. But Arrian, and Fa hian, and 
others, supply additional facts, which strengthen the deduction, that 
the sophists or gymnosophists could not have been Brabmans, at 
least with their modern pretensions. The Brabmans are not known 
ever to have gone naked, like the sophists. The Brabmans arc not 
known ever, with one exception, to have ascended the funeral pile 
alive, like Calanns and the Buddhist patriarch Ananda ' ; so far from 
it, their life was guarded by every conceivable religious and moral 
panoply that selfishness could invent, and superstition impress upon 

' Turpe Bpuil oos [the supposed Brnlimana] piitari corporis morbum : ijiiem 
Bi quis veretur, seipsum igiii e vita educit : nam oonalructo rogo super irUTn 
peiiaietui sedet, el aocendi jubem itBmol'ii combuvilur/ SUubo, lib. 16. And 
uliortly afterwuds, he saj'^ Calauus aacendi?il th? riiiu^nil pile accirrdini/ to the lam 
of hit couirlry. 

&iakr)iOf)yai 6" ivt roirav KaXdwji Sn no! avvntoKoiid'jr'aiTif (3»inXfi )iixpi 
HipaiSos, Kol aJToflnwiii t^ TraT/iii^ wlpoj rtScvra fir) mpKoinv tiIt* Hi ini \i0ta 
r^X"" "if"""'' 
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tbe minds of monarchs and nations ; they guarded their lives, even 
against the wives of their bosom, by making it disgraceful and 
degrading for them not to rush into the flames which consumed the 
body of their deceased husbands ; for which, however, there is not 
any authority in the Vedas, The Brahmans, in their modern arro- 
gance and exclusiveness, cannot cotne into contact with their fellow- 
men of a lower caste than themselves, or partake of their hospitalities 
without pollution, much less, therefore, could they dine with 
Greeks and foreigners as did the two sophists at Taxila, mentioned hy 
Straho on the authority of Ariatohulus. ' AptmoBavKos hk tSjv iv 
Ta^i\ais a-OipicTTmv i'Seif Svo tfiTjal, Bpa')(^fiavas d/M<j>OTipovs, rav 
/j,€v "TrpeafivTepov i^vpijfievov, top S^ veiinepov Ko/itjTijv, d/itpoTe- 
pots B'aKoXovOelv /iadijTci'i' "Tra pfpy(Ofiet>ovs S^ xal -n-pb^ r^v 
AXe^dvSpov Tpdve^av wapafrrduTas Bet-irveiv. 

One of these was shaven, the other wore his hair, and both 
followed Alexander for some time ; indeed, the eider of the two, 
[Calanus?] continued with him, being clothed and fed. Tov S^ 
(TuvaTTapai. lJ.e-)(pi tsKovs, fcal fieTafiti>iucrai7dat koI fteTaOicrffat 
TTfv S/dirav, avvavra. tm ffaaiXei e-mrifiaifievov 5e utto Tivtav 
Xeyetv, dis e/arkT/ptixT'eie ra Te-napaKovra ettj njs aa-KJ}<reti}s d 
VTj-eiT^eTO, Straho, lib. 15. And that there might he no mistake 
about this being the habit of the sophists at large, and that the 
miscalled Brahinans might take their food from anybody without 
pollution, Straho says a little after, that they " investigated about 
nature, and foretelling of storms, droughts, and diseases ; and 
entering into a city, dispersed theniselves in the markets ; and from 
whomsoever they met, bringing figs or grapes, they received gratui- 
tously; and if oil, it^was poured upon them, and they were anointed 
with it : and every rich house was open to them, even to the women's 
apartment, and when they entered, they shared in the meal 
and conversation." The hardiest maintainer of the identity of the 
gyranosophists and Brahmans will scarcely assert that a Brahman 
can partake of anybody's meal, or suEfer himself to he greased by 
whomsoever pleases in the street. 

"EtfiT} B' aiirovs xaL to. irepl tfivtriv TroWa e^cTdtrai, ical "wpa- 
arjfiaaiav 6fL0pa)v, av^fitav, voorov" diriovra^ B' ei? ttjv iroKiv 
Kara tus dyopa'i aKeBdvvvaOaf Stqj S' av KO/ii^ovTt trvKa ^ 
^OTpvv wepnvy^aiTi^ Xaft^dveiv Smpeav '7repiej(pvT0^- ei S' eXaiov 
el'-^, Kflra^^eicr^tti avTCDV xal aXeitjietfOaf UTratTav Si irXovo'iav 
oUiav dveladai. avTois fJ^^xpc ytivancavhiBos' ela-iovras S^ 
SeiVkou Koivai'Eii' Kai Xojmi'. 
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Id addition to the precediag, Megasthenes says, as quoted by 
Strabo, Oios f/v xat 6 KdXavos aKoXaaTos avOpmiros, Kai Tols 
AXf^dySpou Tpaw^^ais SeSovXtu/^evo?, that Calanas was a 
pendant at the table uf Alexander, a position in which no BrabT 
could have remained ; but from the following it will be obaeri 
the objection would not hold good in case the sophists were Bud- 
dhists. A friend of mine, long resident in Burmah, tells me, that 
the Buddhist priests daily quit their monasteries before snarise, 
with a begging pot at their breast, their heads being entirely shaven 
and uncovered, and they pass through the streets without looking 
to the right or to the left, [like the Samanero who met Sakya before 
he became Buddha,] and without saying a word. The laity piously 
disposed put faod, already cooked, into the begging pot ; when the 
priest has enough he goes to his monastery and eats his breakfast. 
Before twelve o'clock he proceeds as in the morning, and collects his 
dinner: after twelve o'clock be cannot eat. It is thus seen that 
the Buddhist priest eats from the hands of every man without pollu- 
tion; and, like the miscalled Brahmans [sophists] of the Greeks, 
requires neither fire nor kitchen. 

If it be objected that the gymnosophists submitted to painful 
penances like the modern Hindu Tapasvis, or Saoyasis, it will be 
recollected that Buddha himself gave them the example in sitting 
under his sacred tree [Ficus Indica] at Gaya, for si'j iiears, until life 
was nearly extinct, expiating his misdeeds, whatever they were, or 
propitiating the Great First Cause. And the ascetic Buddhist priest, 
described by Fa hian, who lived for forty years in his cave near the 
mountain of Security, in Ceylon, exhibits another type of the 
sophists ; indeed, ascetism and eremitisrei, as well as monachism, 
were a part of Buddhism. If it be borne in mind also, that the 
Brahmans of Alexander's time, if they were a sacerdotal tribe at all, 
were commanded by the Vedas daily to take animal life, and use 
fJesh in their sacrifices and bloody ritea", a habit not interdicted 
until the ninth century by Sankhara Acharya, the Saiva reformer. 
after the fall of Buddhism, and that the sophists and gymnosophists 
lived, by their own account, Buddhist-like, Ivide Palladiua de Urag- 
mauibuB,] entirely and exclusively upon fruits, grain, herbs, and 
water, and never took animal life, — Brahmans and sophists must be 
as wide as the poles asunder in thdr habits. 

Saint Ambrosius, who writes- on the location, doctrine, and 
of the Brahmans, \_Brachmam a nonnullis gymnosophisl/c a 
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gjtibuBdam philosophi sen sapienteg Ittdorum appellanlur,'] saya he bad 
his account from the mouth of Bishop M-usiEns, who had travelled 
to India, China, the Punjab, and Affghaniatan, /or the purpose of 
seeinff Brahmans. in the middle of the fourth century, a. d., and 
who saw Alexander's altars, nevertheless did not see a Brahman, 
" Qaarlaia ergo nova, non autem Brachmanoa se vidisse normal ;" 
but MussEus conversed with Scholasticus, a Thebean, who went to 
India vid the Red Sea, landing on the coast of Malabar and pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon, who hrid seen Brahmans ; and as he was seized 
by some petty chief and kept in servitude for six years, he learnt 
the native language, and may be supposed, therefore, to describe 
with aufficient means of accuracy. He says, "Quod genus Brach- 
nianorum noa ex propria tanlum voluntaie sacularibus rebus renvntiat 
sed potiuB ut ex judicio Dei pendens, ac divinitatis ope suffultum. 
Naturaliter enim mtdi m finitimis fiuvii regionibus vivunt. NuUi 
apud eos qiiadrupedes, nullus terree callus, nwtlus ferri usvs, uulhm 
inslrumenli genus quo fieri aliguod opus possil. Habent autem Ulic 
deliciusas atqae iiptimas auras, et saluberrime tempcratas. Colunt 
SEMPER Deum, cujus veram quidem ac distinctam uotitiam se ha- 
bere profitentur, omnemque providentiee ejus ac divinitatis rationem 
discernere. Jugiter orant, orantea vero non orientalem partem, 
unde oritur sol, aspiciunt; &ed ccelum polius iotueotur. Edunt 
Butem ea quai auper terram pecudum more potuerint invenire, hoc 
est arborum folia, et oSera sylveatria." He then saya they live near 
the Ganges, and separate from their wives after the birth of a son ; 
[tnd adds " Hfec est ergo vita et conversatio Brachmanorum." We 
have here nearly the same description of the sophista, miscalled 
Brahmans, from the personal knowledge of a Christian bishop in 
the fourth century A, s,, which Buddha gave in the sixth century B.C., 
of Buddhiat priests, and Alexander's polytheist bistoriana gave in the 
third century B.C. The so-called Brahmans of Ambrosius, there- 
fore, conld not have been BrahmaQs at all, because they emanated 
from society at large, — because they went naked, — because they 
were monotheisfs and not polytheists, — because they were entirely 
cut off from all secular occupations, — because they lived on water, 
and herba, and grain, and did not offer animal sacrifices, [which 
the Brahmans did then and do now, formerly even partaking of the 
sacrifices,] — and because they led a sylvan and the Brahmans an 
urban life. A very few years after St, Ambrosius wrote from the 
personal testimony of MusiEua, the worldly and secular habits of 
the Brahmans is attested by Fa hian, who had them on board ship 
with him, THADiNG to China as merchants!! The rest of 
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Ambrosias*! scconnt is compiled from different aathore ; bat, tinga- 
lartf, there is no mention of any other philosophic or religii 
Met, bat that which he calls Brahmaaical. In one place he makes 
DandamJE say to Alexander, " Nos honoramos Deum, 
hominem, neglig;imus aumm, contemnimue mortem." And further, 
be adds, " Amicus mihi est omninm Deus, et de ipsis cum eodem 
rebas loquor, malonim bominam verba non andio. CcElam babeo 
pro tecto, terra mihi tola pro lecto est. Fluvii mihi potum minis- 
trant, meosam silva suppeditat. Kon vescor animalium visceribuM, ut 
leones, Deque intra pectora mea inclasse qaadrupedum aut volatilium 
carnes putrescnnt, nee exiia mortuorum sepulchram. sed providentia 
nataralis omnea mihi froctas ut lac mater infundit." An anonymons 
author, quoted in the book of Palladius, relates a colloquy between 
Dandamjs, called king of the Brahmans, and Alexander, and pnts into 
the mouth of the former the substance, and almost the words, of the 
Buddbiat decalogue. " Nil appetit amplius quam ratio naturie fla- 
gitat; luciis non pTsiietnt iavidm, vbi naliui superior est : nulla nos 
Iiidicra Epectacala nee eqnina certamina, nee scenicas turpitudines 
affectamus; sanguinis fiuenta mananiia abkorremus; nullus apud nos 
inceatus, nullum adnlterium, nulla corruptio nominatur." " Non 
suBcipit Deae sacra sanguinea. Cultum diligit incruentum, spernit 
fnncGta libamina verbo propitiatar orantibus." "In bonorero divinum 
pecudes innocuas non mactamus ;" and the following passage occurs 
in marked contrast to the babita of Fa hian's merchant Brahmans : 
" Nos mercaudi gratia pontum classiljus non aulcamus," &c., &c. 
And the following passages would seem to refer to the multitudinoaa 
Buddhi&t caves in India; — " Quin potins, in rf?/bsm lelluris spe- 
lancis, ant concavis montiam latebria capaciter habitamus." And 
"Tutius nos defcndit ab imbre spelunca quam tegula." From the 
following passage it would appear they were not all entirely naked, 
— a fact which would remove th« only objection to their being Bud- 
dhist priests ; — " NuHua apud nos pretiosus amictus est, nulla vestis 
fucato colore contexitur. Membra papyri tegmiae, vel qaod est 
verius pudore velantur." 

The mention by this author of theatrical representations is 
curious, as it is one of the ten chief interdicts of tbe Buddhists to 
witneas scenic representation a, while Brahmans wrote plai/s, 

Tbe Brahmans are now polijlJteists, and the best that can be said 
of them is, that they may anciently have worshipped the elements, 
while the sophists worshipped ONE God. When Call 
suaded by Alexander to abandoi 
I the eophiits censured Calanus, that he 
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to God; — ""On airokfrriiv rrfv trapa iT^imv evBaifiovtav, 6 Bi 
Seo-TTOTiv aXXov ij tov Qeov e0epa.7reve ':" and Dandamia, in hia 
reply to Alexander, expressly says, God is the great king. He ii 
my Lord'', Rnd sole God. 'E/ios outds SeCTTTOTJjs Kal &£os fiovos. 
And several other authorities to the same effect can be quoted. 

By torturing metaphysical obscurities and incongruities, those 
tcho desire it endeavour to fix upon, the Buddhists a disbelief in the 
existence of Giid in heaven, or a sool in man ; but such beliefs are 
utterly incompatible with the acknowledged belief of the majority 
of the people in Buddhist nations, in a, future state of rewards and 
punishments, — of heavens and hells of various degrees, necessarily 
involving a belief in a Judge and Dispenser of these rewards and 
punishments, — of a belief in transmigration, with a power of 
obtaining a knowledge of the previous states of existence; thus 
establishing continued identity and consciousness. The very fact 
of the pious and bloodless annual eacrifices to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, establishes the belief in the existence of the soul after 
death. But because the Buddhists also believe that it is passible for 
an individual, [practically one in thousands of millions or billions,] by 
PERFECT VIRTUE aud PERFECT KNOWLEDGE, to escBpc from further 
Irnnsmigraiiona, or probationary existence, and to attain Nibutti, 
or Nirwana, ot final emancipalion, or absnrption into the First Cause, 
who is necessarily passionless and incapable of suffering, the Bud- 
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dhists 1 



stigmatized as atheists, Buddha's own hymn, 
a. Buddha, testifies to his belief in God: — 
Thrnngb various transmigratiDaa 
I must travel if I do not diseover. 

The Bt'iLUBK loAoni Iteeki _ 

Painful ore repeutei! triuismigratioaB I 
I have BccD the Architect, [nnd snid,] 
I'hou ehftlt not build me another hauBe ; 
Thy rafters are broken, 
Tby rauf timbers scattered ; 
My miud is detached [from all existing objects,] 



1 bis 



IIl 



I of desire'. 



Who is the Builder he must discover, ere he can escape from 
mortal eutferings ? Who the architect that builds up his frame anew 
through successive painful transmigrations, until by perfect virtue 
and perfect kuov^ledge he discovers the builder, and escapes from the 
architect who keeps him in a probationary state? The requisite 
degree of virtue and knowledge being attained, he ceases to have 
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EubluDajy feeliDgs, desires, or snfferings, — has fnal emancipation, — 
loses penonal identity, the EFH ceases, sod becomes incorporateil 
with the First Cuase ! This maf be startling to Christians, bat it 
is not atheism. 

la a sermon of Buddha's, he sajs, " On account of cleaving to 
existing objects, renewed existence (nr reprodtrtion after death) 
[occurs] ; on account of reprodacrtion of existence, birth ; on account 
of birth, — decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate 
discontent. But from the cessation of ignorance, is the cessation of 
conscioufness, body and mind, sensation, reproduction, birth, sor- 
row, pain," &c. &c. Can it be that the propounder of these opinions 
was an atheist, and disbeliever in the existence of the soul ? These 
notices of Buddha's doctrines are from translations from the Pali 
by 'the Rev. D. J. Gogerly in The Frifnd, and he elsewhere says, the 
Buddhists believe in supernatural agency, excepting the agency of au 
almighty, self-existent Being, the creator of all ! 

Biiddha describes the Brahmans as filling secular offices only, 
between .'t43 to 600 B.C. ; and Nearchus, quoted by Strabo, says 
the Brahmans followed kings, and from them their counsellors were 
chosen ; others contemplated nature, and Calauus was one of these. 
Arrion mentions a town of Brahmans, and the inhabitants defending 
it pertinaciously, 325 B.C. ; and Fa hian found them as merchants, 
taking goods to China for sale, in the ship in which be embarked, 
A.D. 412. We have them, therefore, through successive ages, proved 
to be engaged in secular and worldly pursuits. There being serious 
objections to the supposition that the sophists or gymuosophists 
were Brahmans, it remains to be shown what approximation there 
is between the sophists and the Buddhist priests. The Buddhist 
priests [Samana], like the sophists, could not engage in secular 
pursuits at all ; they begged their simple daily food, and therefore 
ate ont of everybody's bunds without pollution or degradation, 
and could have dined with Alexander, like the sophists, without 
loss of caste ; and the ascetic part lived on fruits, herbs, and 
water, like the sophists. They sprung from every class of 
society, like the sophists. Anatida, the Buddhist patriarch, like 
Calanus, ascended the funeral pile ; — the Buddhists did not destroy 
animal life, like the sophists. In some of the Buddhist caves of 
Western India, personages, evidently of a sacred character, are 
sculptured entirely naked, as the gymnosophists are represented, 
and I have drawings of such figures'. Moreover, Clemens Alex- 
andrinns, who makes a distinction between the Bahmana and the 
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Samana, calling the latter Semnoi, Seftvol, plainly the Buddhist 
priesthood, says that the Semnoi passed all their lives naked} and 
that there may be no mistake about whom be means, he says they 
had pyramids over the bones of some god which they worshipped. 
This is in fact the Buddhist chaitya containing relics. Clemens and 
Arriau were contemporaries ; and there can be no doubt from Cle- 
mens' statement, that the gymnosophists of the latter, as both describe 
the same class, were the Samana or Buddhist priests. Clemens also 
mentions the Buddhist nuns, and called them XefivaL And finally, 
like the sophists, the Buddhists were not polytheists, but originally 
worshipped the First Cause, or Buddha, as God, and did not worship 
the elements. Dues it admit of a question, therefore, to which of 
the two classes — Samaaa or Bahmana — the description of Arriaa 
applies } It may be objected, that the very fact of Arrian's stating 
that no man could quit his own class, and go into another, excepting 
only the sophists, — drop his own trade, and take up that of another, 
— or marry out of his own class, involves proofs of the existence of 
the Brahmanical institution of ca&tes; But setting aside the fact of 
the sacerdotal order being derived from all the classes, which is 
utterly impossible in the Brahmanical system; the distinction of 
castes, or professions, or grades of society, as it may be severally 
called, exists to this day without being considered a religious 
institution amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of 
India, who are schismatic offsets from Buddhism ; and my antho' 
rity with respect to the Jains, is a profound Orientalist, Col. 
Miles. Describing the Jains of Gujarat and Marwar, whose 
images of their saints are always represented naked, like the gym- 
nosophists, he says, " The marriages are confined to their respective 
classes i" that is, the Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassaa 
with the Dassas, &c. &c.' And with respect to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, The Friend, a Ceylon magazine, for December, 1838. has an 
article on caste, from which the following is an extract: — "There 
is this difference between Brahmanical and Buddhist caste, that the 
former is considered to be a divine ordinance, whilst the latter is 
regarded simply as a civil institution. Indeed, strictly speaking, 
there is no Buddhistical caste, though there is caste amongst Bud- 
dhists. The priesthood may he conferred indiscriminately upon all 
classes [this is what Arrian says of the sophists] ; and when the 
rite of ordination has been received, the son of the meanest outcast 
can demand equal honours with the scion of majesty. In actual 
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practice, there have been too many ianovationB upun this wholesome 
appointment, and caste prevails in evkry part of Ceylon 
[amongst the Buddhists], though not with the same severity as 
upon the coast of India. One single instance may suffice as an 
example. It iu upon record, that in 1835, soine of the schools ia 
connexion with the Church Mission at Cotta were thrown into 
temporary embarrassment, for no other reason than because certain 
of the childreu, at their annual feast, drank coCfee out of the same 
cop as some of their class-fellowa of a lower caste, [that is to 
say, of a lower or different position ia society ;]" Arrian's sophists 
and Buddha'ii samanaa might take a share of anybody's meal; but 
it is to he doubted whether the B uddhist Khettano would have dined 
with the Wessa, or the latter with the Sudda. Buchanan Hamilton, 
in his work on Mysore, mentions Brahman Jains ; and the same 
fact is more than once met with in the Rev. W. Taylors reports on 
the Mackenzie MSS. ; and it is seen how often Fa bian has men- 
tioned Brahman, and Vaisya, aod Sudra Buddhists, and the four 
castes attending periodical Buddhist sermons and prayers in Ceylon 
1420 years ago! Hence, no argument can be drawn from the 
marriage interdict mentioned by Arrian, that it was of a religious 
origin, and perlaining to castes j for caste, as a religious distinction, 
neither did nor dues exist amongst Buddhists or Jains. 

With respect to the interdict to the change of trades and occu- 
pations, it appears little more than the type of the system which has 
since prevailed in Europe in its guilds and corporations, for the same 
purpose, — that of insuring the utmost perfection in the manipala- 
tions of art : in the East by professions being handed down from 
father to son ; and in the West, by none but the previously initiated 
or instructed being received into bodies whose specific object was the 
exclusive exercise of a particular trade or business. 

Although it was impossible that the sophists or gymnosophiats 
of Arrian could have been Brahmans, yet from his casual assertion 
to this effect, in his Anabasis, which has been already quoted, it ia 
probable most of the Greek autbors have adopted an error, witich 
might very readily have originated in the principal authorities Arrian 
quotes, — Ptolemy and Arislobulus, mistaking Bahmana [Brahmans] 
for Samana [Buddhist priests], or Brahniaua [Brahmans] for Sra- 
maoa [Buddhist priests]. 

The interchange of the words involving the substitution of an 
initial letter only, might readily occur in modern times to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with Oriental languages; how much more 
likely, then, was it to occur to the Greeks, coming into Upper India 
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as uttei- strangers, and utterly ignorant of the language of the people 
amongst whom they penetrated in a hostile manner, and little likely 
to have lengthened familiar intercourse with them? But even in. 
the cases of Straho and Clemens, the former making a distinction 
between Brachmanea and Gerraanes, and the latter between Brach- 
nianes and Semnoi, the descriptions of both classes are applicable to 
different orders of the Buddhist priesthood. So far we can say of 
Arriau, that he describes only onb sackbdotai. class in Indian 

SOCIETY, AND THAT ONE CLASS COULO NOT I'OSSIBTY HAVE BEEN 

COMPOSED OF Bbabmans; from the simple fact of its being con- 
stituted from all classes of society. His error, however, has fixed 
an impression upon the mind of the European world, which has led 
to the facile credence of Brahmanieal pretension, and diverted the 
thoughts from ail inquicies or investigations impugning their claims. 
This is instanced in a marked manner in a book in the library of the 
Ruyal Asiatic Society, published iii London, 1GG5, the year of the 
great plague, and called Palladitis de Gentibas India tt Bragmanibua, 
which opens with " lie Brachmantbus sive Gytnnosopkislis, testimonta 
Veterum ;" thus at once identifying the naked pbitosophera with the 
Brahmans. The following authors are quoted in the volume: — 
Scraba, died 25 b.c. ; Cicero, born 106 b.c, died 43 b.c. ; Phnius, 
born 23 a.d., died 79 a.d.; Plotarthus, died 120 a.d.; Arrianus, 
born about 124 a.d., died 161 a.d. ; Apuleius, in the second cen- 
tury; Clemens, born 150 a.d., died 203 a.d.; Porphyrins, born 233 
A.D., died 303 A.D. ; Philostralus, in the end of the second century j 
Postellus, born 1505 a,d., died 1587 a.d.; Palladius, born 368 a.d., 
died 431 a.d.; Vossius, born 1577 a.d., died 1649 a.d.; Labbfeus, 
born 1607 A.D., died 1667 A.n.i St. Ambrosius, born 340 a.d., died 
397 A.D. ; and an anonymous Latin author. The oldest writer of 
the whole of these is Cicero, who confines his notice to a few words, 
and says, " The sophists of India are naked, and bear the Caucasian 
snows of winter without complaint, aud burn themselves without a 
groan'." This is not a description to apply to Brahmans ; but it 
applies to Calanus, who nevertheless is called a Brahman by Strabo, 
from the authority of Aristobulas ; and it applies io part to the 
Buddhist patriarch Ananda, who burnt himself on an island in the 
Ganges. Cicero lived at a time, although five hundred years after 
Buddha, when Buddhism pervaded the length and the breadth of the 
land in India ; and if he wrote from what was theit known in the 
Western world respecting India, his description would probably be 
intended for the Samana, instead of the Bahmana. 

' Tuar. Qu£e.«. lib. v. 
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Strabo, who died B.C. 2a, is the next author qaoted, and his chief 
aathority is Megasthenes, who tells most marvellous tales, and is 
proportionably in discredit. He says, the philosophers of India [he 
does not call them priests} were divided into two classes, the Brach- 
rnanes and the Germanee. Minute details are given of the Brah- 
mans ; bnt the details apply almost equally to the Buddhist priests, 
and no mention is made of the chief features of Puranic or modern 
Brahman i»Tn, i.e. Polytheism, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusive- 
ness. Indeed, the following passage would appear only to apply to 
that part of the Buddhist priesthood which educated its disciples or 
aspirants in a sacred grove [aXrros] or temple in a wood. One of 
the most celebrated of the Buddhist monasteries [Wiharo] was 
called " of the vast solilude;" and the life of Buddha shows how 
much it was his practice to teacfa in groves and woods as well as in 
monasteries. The Brahmans have, indeed, in modern times, their 
temples in groves and woods ; but I am not aware that they have 
resident collegiate establishments for the instruction of disciples. 
Atarpl^eiv Sk rovs tpiXotrotfjovv ev aXaei trpo ttjs TroXeais inro 
wepiffokqi crvfiixiTpip Xirois ^oivras ev aTi^dai xaX hopOK, 
d-rrej^pufvovs e'^i/rdj^cuf /cal dtftpohicrimii, d/cpoaifievovs 'koyav 
avovZaiwv, peTaoicovras Kal toJf ide\ov<7i. 

Tlie above passage contains two other matters which separated 
the gymnosophista from the Brahmans. Those who became gymno- 
suphists abandoned their wives and families, and all connexion with 
women ceased, and they abstaioed from everything having life, — the 
very habits of Buddhist priests ; while Brahmans, as a class, are 
not known to have put away their wives from them, nor to have 
dissolved their domestic ties, and they were commanded to make 
animal sacrifices. 

With respect to the Germanea, by which we can only understand 
the Buddhist eacerdolal order, Strabo [i. e. Megastbenes] says, those 
of them were the most honoured who were called Hylobii, [probably 
Arhan or Arabat, from the Pali art, sinful passions, and haltatta, 
being destroyed:] thus showing a knowledge of the classes of the 
Buddhist priesthood. These Hylobii lived in the woods, subsisting 
on wild fruits and vegetables, with vestments from the bark of trees, 
and abstaining from wine and women. Kings consulted them 
through messengers, and by them God was worshipped and propi- 
tiated. This is applicable verbatim to the ascetic Buddhists. — the 
more particularly bo, as one God only is spoken of. Toix; hk Fep- 
(i&vas T0U9 flip ivTi/iOTdrovs 'TXo^lovs i^alv ovop.d^ea-6ai, 
fwvTor h rats ^\ais a^ro ifivWav Kal Kapwav drfpiav, iaffiJTO'i 
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Sk ^Xotoip SeyBpivtuv, a<ppoSiaia>u %(i>pt! Kai oivov rot? Bk /Saert- 
\evtri, o-vveivat 5' ayyeXcoi' TrvvBavo/ievots irepl tS>v airlwv, Kai 
oC eicelvrov Sepairevovai leaX Xiravevovcri, ra ©eiov . . '. 
Strabo also quotes Nearchus, which passage I have already given. 

Piiny is the third author in order of time quoted. He tlicd a.d, 
79, nearly seven hundred years after the advent of Sakya, aud at a 
time when the existence of the Grecian monarchies in Affghaniatao, 
and probably in the Panjab, may be supposed to have made the 
Western world somewhat familiar with India. Nevertheless, he 
makes no mention of Brahmans, but says, " Philosophos eoruni 
quos gymnosopbistas vocant, ab ex-ortu ad occasum perstare con- 
tuentes snlem immobilibus oculis ; ferventibus arenis toto die allernis 
pedibus ingistere"." These self- tormentors are, no doubt, Arrian's 
gymnos'ophists, derived from all classes of society, and consequently 
not Brahmans. 

Plutarch is the next in order of time, and in the extract given 
he does not make any mention of Brahmans, but speaks simply of 
the gymnosophists ; and the extract is made up of the occult 
questions put by the Greeks to the gymnosophists, and their inge- 
nious answers. Calanus and Dandamis are mentioned^ and God is 
spoken of in the singular number. 

The fifth author quoted is Arrian, of whom I have already said 
enough. 

Apuleius, who 'lived in the second century a.q., is the sixth 
author quoted in order of time. He states nothing about Brahmans, 
hut says the wise men of India were called gymnosophists, who 
neither cultivated lands, possessed flocks, nor had to do with secular 
affairs. Wisdom ran through thein, from the venerable master to 
the youngest disciples, all Buddhist characterial^cs ; and he satis- 
factorily proves that they could not have been Brahmans, but 
belonging to a monastic fraternity, by saying, " Igitur ubi menaa 
posita. priusquam edulia appunantur, omnes adulescentes ex diversis 
locis et officiis ad dapem conveniunt," combined with " Qui nihil 
habet adferre cur prandeat, impransus ad opus foras extruditur',"' 
evidently alluding to the daily collection of food by the monastic 
Buddhist priests, a duty which is imperative upon them. Apuleitis 

' Tha finhman did not retire to the woods until he vse a grandTatber ; and 
then took his wife villi him, if she chose to go. Menu, chap. vi. verees 2 aiid 3. 
The Hjlohii, therefore, could not have been Brahmans. Moreover the Brahman 
could never appear naked, and not even bathe without some covering. Menu, 
chap. iv. versea 45 and 7fl. 

" Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 2. ° Plut. Vitn Alexandri. 

' Apuleius in FloiidiH. 
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H eloqiKiit in praise of tbe gfmaoaophistx, but has not a snttence 
which ia not applicable to a clasa oT tbe Bnddhitt prieathood ; and 
there i* reasfm la «nppoM that his gf mitosophists were tbe Boddhiat 
or Jain priefli. 

Tbe aereiith aotbor qooted ia Pbikwtratiu, who died at the end 
of the fecond cenlnryi he quotes Datnia, who makea the Brahmans 
wonhip and •acrificc to tbe mo, and obtato their fire from it, like 
the roodera Paneei ; he adds, they [tbe firabtnaiu] wore long hair, 
with a white mitre opcm their beads, [tbe Farsee priests wear a 
white torbaa at present,^ and their vestments were la the Exomi- 
domi form ; they made the groand their bed, ate herbs, went bare- 
foot, and each carried a staff and a ring, with which occult properties 
were associated, Philostratus evidently describes the magi nf 
Pcmia, and I introdace his notice to show bow very loose tbe ideas 
of the aocient Western writers were in r^ard to the Brahmana*. 
Mis description would apply more cloaely to tbe Baddhists than to 
the Brahmans, particolarty as the magi did not take animal life, and 
believed in the trans migration of soala ; — indeed, there are many 
marked features in common, in tbe religion of tbe magi, the Sabians 
[Semnoi, Samana?], and the Baddhists. The Baddhism of Sakya, 
in fact, witboat any great incongroity, might be looked upon as a 
reformation of the magism which pncedtd Zoroaster, [Sakya was 
prior to Zoroaster,^ or of the still more ancient Sabaism. 

The eighth author quoted in order of time is Clemens Alexan- 
drinns, who, as he lived between a.o. 150 and 230 a.d., may he 
supposed to write from tbe accumnlated knowledge of India resulting 
from its continued relations with the West. lie quotes, however, 
not Ptolemy, Arietobnlus, or Megaethenea ; bat Alexander Comehas 
Polfhistor, who lived about 80 years b.c. He divides tbe wise men 
of tbe East into two classes, — the Brahmans and tbe Semnoi, which 
he says, means worthy of veneration [Samana}; and that there 
may be no mistake aboat whom he means by the latter, he says, 
they worship a pyramid, under which they suppose the bones of 
tome yod to be depotited, — tbe unqueationable chaitya or temple of 
the Buddhists. He says the Semnoi [Samana] pass their lives 
naked* ; nor are those trne gymno sophists nor true Semnoi who use 
women. He says, also, there was a class of females called Semnai, 
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' Eftt/iu, a waistcoat without sleeveH. 

> PhilMtiMuii, ViM Apollonii, lib. iii. cap. 4 ei 5. 

• Buddhist or Jsin flguren, cut in tbe rock, and enlirely naked, from lliirlj -five 
W Bcventj' fext high, sxiat to thiw itn;' in Kuum, tmd arc ivpreBetitvU in tlic 73rd 
uid 741h plate* of MtHir'ti Ilinju Piinlbpon, 
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precisely corresponding to the class of Buddhist nuns. The Semnoi 
observed the heavens, and predicted the future. There is not any 
mention of the Semnoi or the Brahmans living in the woods. The 
Brabmansi, he says, neither drank wine nor ate animal food : some 
took food daily; others every third day only: they contemned death, 
and did nothing to live, believing in regeneration. Now all this 
applies rather to the Buddhist priests than the Brahmans j for the 
latter, in those early days, were great slaughterers of animals, at 
their sacrifices, and consumers of the sacrificial meat ; although 
their caste [if they had any] would have disabled them from eating 
it from the hands of others, or at the table of Alexander'. There is 
one passage, however, of Clemens, which cannot apply to the Bud- 
dhists, for he says some of the Brahmans worshipped Hercules and 
Pan. I am not aware that any other Western authors than Cleraena 
and Arrian mention this worship of Hercules at all ; and Arrian 
does not say that the Brahmans worshipped him, but that the Indian 
people, called the Suraseni, did so, "who had two large cities on the 
Jobares [Jumna?] called Methara and Klisobora. The former is 
plainly Mathura, but Klisobora is gone down the stream of time 
together with the knowledge of who its inhabitants the Suraseni 

'HpaicXia Be, ovrtva is 'IvBovs d(j)iKea-da.i \6yot Karex^'' 
Trap' avToZaiv ''Ivhoiai yeyevia XiyeaOai. Toutqi' toj' ' HpaxXea 
lidXiuTa Trpoi Sovpaativ&v yepalpetrdai-, 'IvSikov effveos, I'va 
Bvo TToXier p-eyoKai, MiGopd re ical KXeiirojSopa xal •TrOTap.o^ 
'la^dprjs ttXwto! Btappei t^c ^^to/jiji" avro)y. Ttjp ffKevrjv Be 
ovTos 6 ' HpaxKeT]^ ^vrtva e^opte-, MeyarrOevTjs \eyeL OTi o/moItiv 
Tt^ Qi}0aUp 'RpaKKei, ws avToi 'Ivhoi inrijyiovTaf . *. 

It has been attempted to identify this Theban Hercules with 
Siva or Mahadeva of the Hindus, whose worship so extensively 
prevails at the present day ; but setting aside Megasthenes' ques- 
tionable authority about the Theban Hercules, even if his worship 
existed, it must have been on a limited scale, for Arrian says there 
were few records or memorials of him, no doubt alluding to hia 
temples. 'HpaKXeov'i Be ou TroWa vwop.v^/iaTa". If, therefore, 
there were few records or memorials of the Theban Hercules, con- 
verted by some into Siva, and that two cities only, of all India, are 

' Monu a^yn, a Birabman perishea by attendance on a, kutg, ch^. iii, vent 
G4; Bud he caiinot accept a gift £Fam_any Mng aat born a KahatriyA] cbap. it. 
TDieea Hi and 66. 

' Arrittu, Hialociie IniUeie, cup. viii. ' HisWriie lodicse, cap. v. 
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mentioned as associated with the worship of the supposed Siva, 
may be admitted, that the formidable superstition which is now 
grown to such a giant height, was iu Alexander's [or Arrian'a] 
time, only in an incipient state. Bat there are serious objections to 
this identity of the Theban Hercules with Siva. The worship of 
Hercules was never associated with that of the Phallus, the lype of 
Siva : the exploits of the two gods have not any accordance, nor 
have their figures, nor costumes. Hercules is usually represented 
naked, fand no Brahmanical idol is ever represented naked,] resting 
on a club ; or half naked with the skin of the Nemean lion round 
his loins J but originally he was represented with a spear and 
buckler. There are few figures of Siva, as his temples usually 
contain only the cylindrical stone called the linga [Phallus,] and I 
have never seen a figure of him with sword and buckler, or club i 
the trident is his weapon ; his niost ancient known form has three 
faces and four arms; he has a high cyliadrical kind of cap upon 
his bead, in the web of which the crescent moon and a skull 
are entangled ; a third eye ornaments his forehead, and his dress is 
the Indian Dhotce. In one of his characters he has a necklace of 
skulls and the nag snake [Coluber nag] ia his band or about bis 
person ; the chief votaries at the temples of Siva are women, while 
into the temples of Hercules, [^at least that at Gades,] women and 
pigs were not allowed to enter, Hercules, and Siva, and firah- 
manism, therefore, have no apparent relatioD; the conlrai-y is the 
case with respect to Buddhisnn. Hercules, impatient of disease, 
like Calanus, and Ananda the Buddhist patriarch, burnt himself on 
the funeral pile, and his friends, Buddhist like, raised altars to him 
on the spot where his cremation had taken place, and subsequently 
temples were dedicated to him and his worship became general. 
Buddhist like, he had a sacred tree, the white poplar ; and Buddhist 
like, he was deified, because he was a pattern of virtue and piety. 
Here the parallelism ends, foe the whole tenor of the life of 
Hercules was that of energetic action, while that of Buddha was 
contemplative repose ; the one upheld virtue by the force of arms, 
the other by the power of reason. 

If, however, the Greeks found a god worshipped by a few of the 
people of India, which God they thought had certain resemblances 
to the Theban Hercules, it is plain they did not find that worship 
associated with the worship of the Phallus -, and if it were possible 
to convert this Hercules into Siva, then Siva's principal characteristic, 
the phallic worship, had not ytt commenced ; and the silence of 
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the Chinese travellers in ladia, and of Chinese authors down to the 
seventh century, a.d., on the subject, strengthens the inference'. 

Alexander Pulyhister mentions, [and he is the only author who 
does so, I believe,] that some of the [miscalled] Brahmana wor- 
shipped Pan ; but in the multitudiuuus idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
I do not think I ever read or heard of, and certainly never saw, a 
figure half man and half goat. He probably alludes to some rustic 
worship which has long ceased. The quotatiiiu from Clemens being 
short and important, — it is annexed. 

Bpa-^fiavdi y ovv ovre e/j.y}rv)(ov e<T0iov<np, ovre oivov 
Trivovaiv dWa ol fiep avruv Kad' kicatTTTiv ■f)fiepav, tos rjfieis, 
Tr)V Tpo<^Tjv -TTpoaievrat, evioi, S^ avr&v Bia rpiav rip,epoiv, tos 
^T}cnv'AXe^avhpo';6TIoKvl<rTiop evTois'IvhiKoi';. Kara-i^povovai 
Se Oavrirtiv, xai irap ovhiv r^r-jovviat to. ^ijv' ireiBovTai yap 
etvat TraXtyyei/effiav. ol S^ ai^ovaiv ' HpauKea xal Ilava, at 
KoXovfievotSk SefJ,vot rav ''IvSav yuftvol StaiTwvTat rav irdvTa 
^lov. o^TQL Ttjv aXrjSeiav aaKovai, koX wept tSiv fieWovTav 
TTpofi^uevovai, xal creffoviri nva- TrvpafiiSa, v^' ^p aarm Tivot 
Beav vop-i^ovaiv diroKeta-dai. ovre Sk ol Tvp.voao^iaTa\, ovB' at 
'\eyofievoi Sefivol yvvai^l j^pavrar Trapa, (juimv yap touto 
Kai irapdvofiov Sokovti,' Sl ^v al-riav c^a? ainovi ayvoi/^ 
TffpoviTi; irapBevevoviTi Sk ical al Sep,vaf Soicovai Se irapaTripelv 
TO, ovpdvta, /cal Bid ri}? tovtoh' avjiietdicrea)'; rStv fieWovTOiv 
TrpofiiavTeveo'dui riva*. 

The testimony of Clemens and Alexander Polyhister is of con- 
Eiderable importance, as it broadly states the fact of the Semnoi, 
Samana, or that part ol' the Buddhist priesthood so called, going 
naked all their Uves, and thus leaving no doubt whom Arrian meant 
by bis gymnosophists. The Semnoi worshipped relies, took a vow 
of chastity, and bad societies of nans ; all Buddhist characteristics 
to this day. 

The ninth author quoted is Porphyrins, who died a.d. 303. He 
wrote more than i)00 years after the birth of Sakya, and at a time 
when the Brahmans, by the accounts of the Chinese, must have 
begun to operate upon the Buddhist religion, to effect its downfall, 
— an event which must from their rising influence have made the 
western nations more famiharly acquainted with their position, 

' From the beginning to the eud of tlio code of Menu, the name of Siva dooa 
rtol oaee occur ; nor is there there the stiglitest allusion to his worship. The Dame 
of Tiatmu Occujb but twice, and tlion incidantalty. 

' Clemcaa AluMiudriaus Sliomat., Lib. 3. 
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character, and philosophical opinioiiB, than before; and Porphyrius, 
in consequence, is the only author who gives a lucid view of the 
position of the rival parties ia ladia ; quoting also Bardesenes, a 
Babfloniaa who had well known the mission from the Indian king 
Damadamis to Casar. He says, in many parts of India there are 
wise men whom the Greeks were accustomed to call gymnoBo- 
phists. These are divided [he does not say were] into two parties, 
— Brachmanes constituting the one, and Samaneei the other. The 
Brachmanes have divine wisdom by succession or birth, — the 
SamauKJ by adoption : the Brachmanes are all of one kind, and from 
one father and one mother, [in fact, a tribe or family, as the Chinese 
authors describe them,] TracTes yap Bpa-)(fiaves evos el<ri yepou^' 
e^ ivoii yap Trarpos koX plas fitjTpoi Travres Bidyovai.' the Sa- 
raanffii, on the contrary, come from the whole races of Indians, — 
Sttiiavaioi Bi ovk eial rov yhovs airrav, dW' «« ttovtos toO twi* 
^IvBmv eOvovi, (oi etf>a/ifv, avvetXeynivoi., — precisely as Buddha 
describes them. 

The Brahmans lived independently, some on a mountain and 
some near the Ganges. It is plain, therefore, that as two localities 
are specifically designated, they were not dispersed over the rest of 
India in the fourth century 'j and this corresponds with the testi- 
mony of the Chinese travellers, and justifies similar .deductions from 
Arriau, Those of them who dwelt on the mountain, fed ou wild 
fruits and the thickened milk of cattle'; those who were in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges used a fmit which was abundantly 
produced upon the river, very probably meaning the nut of the 
lotus [Nelumbium spedosum] ; rice also was used by them, when 
the lotus had failed. They esteemed it unclean and almost impious 
to take food from anything that had hfe : they piously and scrupu- 
lously worshipped God' ; day and night offering prayers and hymns 

' Menu, in fact, locnlea the Bralmmns in flio snmll Iract lielween the mars 
Sursswati and Dhrlsheilwali in the eastern Umita of llie Puijiib, and in tUe 
tenilory of Mutra and Kanouj, ajid sajB, " Prom a Brahman who was born ill that 
cauntiy let all men oa earth learn their fteveml usages." Chap. iL verses II tu 
32. The rest of HinduBtan, south to tbo Vindhia mountains (Kandeish), fas 
" inbabited by njspeetable men !" 

' Thickened milk U in general use to this day, particularly witli the Brahiuana. 

■ WlialBTer may have been the Egoteric doctrines of the Brahmnus, not only 
BOW, but in the fourth century, and at the period of the compilation of the code of 
menu (whenever tint may have been), tho Btahmana pracHoallp were not ouly 
[lolytlieisls, but venerHtera of loOLs, or Images. Mean, chap, ii. verses 28, 1 76 < 
chap. iii. verses QG, 1(14, 203, 205, 2011, 211, 217; chap. iv. verses 31, 39, 134, 
130, Ifi3 i and in maiiy cither places. 
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to the Gods : each hved in his own hut or locatioa ; they were often 
silcDt, and often fasted. There is no mention of their going naked, 
as Arrian and other authors state. Now, although this professes to 
describe the Brahmans, every sentence of it applies to the Arhaus or 
Arahats of the Buddhist priesthood; and with the exception of the 
Brahmans living isolated, it applies totbetuAo/f Buddhist priesthood. 

But admitliag that the description of Porphyrins applies exclu- 
sively to the Brahmans, it prove^s that in the fourth century they 
were a tribe or family with Buddhist usages and confined to a few 
localities. There is not a word about their using temples, or having 
caste, or religious or moral exclusiveness. If it be objected that Por- 
phyrins is not describing the Brahmans of his time, but uses the 
testimony of Bardesanes, who was acquainted with those Indians sent 
by the Indian king Damadamis to Cscsar, although it would carry 
this description of the Brahmans hack three and a-half centuries, it 
would rather enhance the inferior relation in which they stood to 
the Buddliists, — for that was the very period when Buddhism was 
pervading the length and the breadth of the land, about two and 
a-half centuries after the edicts of Asoko, aod about five and a-half 
centuries after the ministry of Buddha. Granting, however, that 
Porpbyrius does describe Brahmans, and ,that the period of his 
description is the century before Christ, it proves that the present 
polytheism and habits of the Brahmans had then no existence ; and 
the code of Menu, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works inculcating 
polytheism, idolatry, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusiveness, if 
they existed at the time must have been disregarded. 

Porphyrins goes on to describe the Samansei. As he before 
said, they were from the people at large : having undergone the 
tonsure, they abandoned their wives and children, and all property, 
deeming everything superfluous but a stole or gown for the person : 
they lived in colleges [or monasteries ?] built outside the walls of 
cities and towns for them by the kings, who also constructed temples^, 
and supported their wives and children. There they spent the 
day in divine or holy colloquies, hving on rice, bread, fruits, and 
herbs, which they received from the king. Being assembled in their 
house [monastery?], at the sound of a bell they poured forth their 
prayers ; which finished, each had a platter brought to him [for no 
two could eat out of the same dish], and he partook of rice, varied, 
if required, with pot-herbs and fruits. This description of the 
manners and habits of the Buddhist priests by Porphyrins {applicable 
at the present day'], is almost in the identical language of Fa hiaii, 
' Tf/ittios, a consecrated ground; and ogcoc, a house, temple, or palace. 
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and gives more ihaa ordinary value to the Chinese traveller's testi- 
mony; for Porphyrins apparently writes from bia knowledge of the 
then existing state of things [in the third century], — a supposition 
slreogtheoed by the fact of himself and Fa hian omitting to meution 
the Brahmans or Buddhists having the charaeteriBlic feature of ibe 
sophists of Arrian's authorities, namely, " going naked," — a custom 
which, in the course of six or seven hundred years from Alexander's 
time Lor nine hundred years from Sakya's lime] might have fallen 
into disuse. 

Porphyrins goes on to say that the Saman^i and the Brahmans 
were held in such veneration, that kings supplicated their prayers and 
consulted them in most things. They despised life, and courted 
death ; so much so, that they were uuwilling to take proper nourish- 
ment, as if to hasten the separation of the soul from the body; and 
frequently in the enjoyment of good, and no evil pressing, they 
gave up life. Indeed, some threw their bodies into the fire', — 
[Calanua and Ananda like,] — lo separate the soul in its purest 
state : those who lived they deplored ; those who died they deemed 
happy, hccsM%i: they had received immortality ! Here is no mention 
of the stigma of atheism which some writers have endeavoured to 
fix upon the Buddhisls ; so far from it, the belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul, by both Buddhists and Brahmans, is 
distinctly enunciated'. 

The whole passage from Porphyrins is so specific, perapicuona. 
and comprehensive, drawing so lively and natural a picture of wbat 
the ancient Buddhist clergy were, and what they are to this day, — 
a picture, also, of what the Brahmans may have been, but which we 
know tbey are not, — that it might be supposed the passage as far as 
the Buddhists are concerned was of our own day, rather than of fifteen 
centuries' date. It may be acceptable to many that the original 
should be given, to enable a critic [which 1 am not, my difficulties 
being solved by the Latin translation,] to make his own t'crsion ; it 
is therefore appended'. 

' Tliia was a. Baddhist and not a, Bralirann p^ll^tive. It ia not apoken oS in lliu 
Code of Menu. 

• Porpliyriua do Abatioeutia, lib. iv. 

' 'Jvtav ffoXiTd'ut (Is JToXXci efvffitifiein)! iari Ti yivos triifi' airois tu rail 
Aoinf^an', out rviifou-orfitirrks KaXi'iv tlaOatrtv 'EXKrjvtr taiTinv &t 8Co ulpiiriu, 
Ai Tijt liiv BpOfdiUvis irpotaTavrai, r^f Si Sa^ot^iui. uXX' ol ^ci' Bpajdiiins >'■ 
TfVOuc itaSij(ovTai eiinrtp Itpartlav, r!iv TOtaurrpi Sioaotjilaii- Sannrahi ii 
Xoyctdti twiv K^K rav ^ouXijAWojv Smvoiptiv OTifurXijpoii/ioioi, J;^ti Si rd kot 
ohovt roiVoi' riv Tpijiov, iis Bo/jBij«ruwjt, lii-^ip Bii(3i'X(UH0t f'jri t«1' vatipuiv 
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AUhoMgli PorphyriuB derived hia informatioD from a different 
source than that from which Clemens derived his, and though the 
latter is short in bis description, the accordance between these 
authors is so marked, that there can be little doubt, from the discri- 

fjiiiav ycyovuiT, Kal tmixaiv mic iripi AafiaSafiii' neirtfifi-ivois npis rdi> Kaitrapa, 
avfypayjfty jtuitk yap BpajQiavn ftiit «*(ri yiuovf t{ ivis yhp warpor <iai /uas 
fiijrpAc irdi^fr Sidyovai. Saiiaiiaioi Si OUK fltri tou yivovs outui', dXX' » Tramhi 
ToO Tav 'in^iiv idvinis, it ?^Qf«i;, misiiKtyiiivof oSrt ti ^airikiiiTai Bpa)(iiaK, 
oSrt mivTtki! rt roic aXXoic rovreiv Si ol ^iXduo^ot, o! /MV 3p((, oimviriv, ol ti 
TSepi FayyTjif norafidv Wrobyrcu 3c al fiip Sptioi ttjv te djraipajft Kai ya\a ^6twinf 
noravius wayiv, ol hi ittpX riv riiyyijv tn t^e ojroipaE, 7 iroXX^ jrtpl ric jrorofiii' 
ytiivarat, ipiptt Si tf yij (r;((Suv Kiipirii/ atl viov, icai ^eiToi Kai r^v ijivfov iroXA^v 
T« Jtal avrDfiaroj-, ^ ;(pB<™i QTai» ri r^r dinupitt iiiikflirji, ri Bt tlXAof Tivir 
^^oiT^iii, 9 oAur dfydii ifr^ix"*! Tpo(p!jc, Tcrai' mi t^ iaxarj; dxaOapalf it Kal 
du-tjSfia vcwS/iMTToi. KOI roDT-o auraTt ri M)7«i. Bpr\at.fvovai rt ri Btiotf, ml 
cuirtiSoiJiTi 7r*pi avrii KaSopiamai- tAv Toaiin/ xp^i'o" T^t r)pcpas «ai r^i niKricTi 
tcKiitrroii tit SpvmiS rav Qi^ airhtifiar ml ^t/x"'- f'™"™" ^Siav KaXi^T]ii (xditdi, 
Kol uc (Vi fioKtaTa ISuifoPTOC- (dii^ yup Bpaxi^'! fWif ofn liWxui^ai' uXX' 
3™* TOVTO irtfi^g, araj^up^croiTts (Vi jroXXns ^pipas oi tpOeyyoirrat- iroXXiktt 3< 

Zc^tutiToc df f iVi ^fi*, Qts ?ff>aptv, Xo-yaflcF. oral- Sc ptWit tls to Toyfia TIS 
tyypdipttiBai Spxfydat, rrp6(rmn roit Sp^ovat r^i jrdXfait, ij t^i utiafiijt, na! ibc 
icnjjiiirii)!' l^iiTTtrToi, icai irdinjt r^c nXXiji ova'mf ^vpaptvot Si toS rrafiarat to 
fT^^TTa Xo/i^dirff fTToX^i', ^Tnitri rr irpAr Safuaalimt, oCrt frpos yttvaoia aoTf irp&s 
riiaa, ei tvxoi KiKnjfiirBi, fTruTrpo^f Ij Tim Xoyo* ?« noiavpiros, -j jTpic airir 
okas vop^iCiav, Kal Ttuv liiv rixvou' 6 ffatrikiiis idiSiTat, Snas txi^fi ra dsayKaia, 
T^f flf yyvoKOF oi oiKiioi. 6 Si ^(os Tots Sapayaioic fori nJio<>rof. "E|b r^t 
)roX(o>r SioTpi^viri SajpiptioiTis ev Toit irtpt rov 6fl<ni \6yais, fxoviri Si oucoue 
Kai Tipevt) urri rov ^iriXtojt oiKoSopijSif^a, iv ois oiKovopoi tlaiy, rMrrfnwnSi' Tt 
\ap^yovTis wapa roO j3niriX<ut (ir Tpo^ir tbi' iruHdin-iuv. ^ St jrajMirKn^ 
yt'wfTnt opiJfi;!, Kal Spraii, Kal diriipas, Kal kajfovwi'. *q1 fiiTt\$6rraiv rit Tii" 
D^DV iiiroinj^iairaiTi kuSbivi ol /ii) Sa/unmibt c'^foirip, ol Si wpoirrvxot'rai. ti^a- 
llii^li Si ^AtP SuiKaSdifiirir, Kal ol {imjptTIlt iKlioTtfi TptiffKiav S611T1S ( Sua y&p ix 
TouToC oiiK eaSiov<ri) Tpi^oyris avrovt tji opufg' T^ St Stopitif TroiJtiXiat irpoiri- 
StTOi rii kdxavoi' Ij t^s tinapas ti. Tpatpiiirrs Si irviTdpac eirl rir auric fliu- 
Tpifias i^lainv, ayviraioi Si (Jo-i irdirrft, Kal aicn\posis, nai too-oStoi" aiiriiv n 
Kal Tav 'BpaxiMVoni aiffat txovmv ol ^XXoi, uor* Kol tSv ffaai\ia ai^uaifiaBai 
trap ai/Tovs Ka'i irrriviiy tvfairSuf ti *nl fin/fl^HU imip Tar KaTakapffai/dvraiv r^t 
Xapof, ^ trvfi^vXivirai ri irpanTioy, alirol Si oiVaiE JtpAs Siivarov SioKiterai, ui 
rill piv roC Hji' j^puTOi-, ti<nrip avaytaiaii rma rp •pi<Tit Xtirovpylar, aKOuaias 
(mofUvfiv, mrfiiSciu Si rat ifivxiit mroXiaai tvv irai/idTOii'- Kal jtoXXokh orav 
fS cx"" "Kf^ayrm, prfSfsbs auroU infcyarroc koicoO pt/Si (fiXauvoiTor, i^iari 
TOU ^lov, rrpoeiw6vTfs, pivroi TOit nXXoit, «ol •irrlv oSBdt d Kokiaaiv dXXi 
TTtbr*! oSrovt eiBut/iovijIbiflTt irpuc Tois alKelous Tuv Ti6tniK6TUr iiriaK^mavai 
Tivo. ovravi fftfiainv Kai aXitBiirraTiji' airat rt icai 0! ttdXXoI rale '^x'"' ^'' 
piT hXX^Xwv €Uioi SijUTav JtiTrnrrevKairi. ot d' infMy iwaytovfrino-i tS>v (WeraX- 
piriav avToii, jrtjpl ro o'ijHi iropaBotTd, Iwios Si KaSaparaTriv airoKpii/ioai roG 
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minatioQ manifested in their accounts, that they wrote from a more 

thorough knowledge of India than Arrian possessed, — a knowledge 
possibly acquired subsequently to Arrian's death; yet, as he died 
only sixty-nine years before Clemens, it might have been expected 
that he would have been nearly as well acquainted with the state of 
Indian society in his time, as Clemens was in his, particularly as 
Arrian"s office of governor of Cappadocia in Asia Minor gave him 
facilities for knowing travellers both of foreign countries and his own. 

The next Greek writer in order of time is Falladius Galata, 
who was a bishop of Helenopohs in Bithyuia, and afterwards of 
Aspasia in Galatia. He died a. d. 431. He styles his book TOT 
UAAAAAlOt -n-epl t&v -nis 'Ivlias iOvrnv koX twv Bpay- 
/idvmv. He set out for India in company with his friend Moses, 
bishop of the Adulit^ej but finding the heat too great for him, he 
returned. These travels, combined with a similar journey of Bishop 
MussuB, mentioned by St. Anabrose, are of imporlance, as they 
indicate that journeys into India at this early period, by learned 
Christians, were not uncommon : indeed, Cosmaa, in the sixth cen- 
tury, A.D. 522, found Christian churches in most of the cities of 
note in India j and the writers of the early centuries after Christ 
may, therefore, describe the existing state of society in India, from 
personal knowledge, or the testimony of their friends, independently 
of the ancient authorities, in case they quote them. This observa- 
tion applies to Arrian, Apuleius, Clemens, Porphyrins, Palladius, 
and St. Ambrose. Falladius is very diffuse and minute j introducing 
a lengthened philosophical dialogue between Alexander and Dan- 
damis, a supposed Brahman teacher. He does nut mention his 
authorities for these dialogues ; but the names of Onesicrates and 
Calanus are frequently introduced as speakers. 

Admitting that Falladiua quotes from ancient authorities, he 
quotes, also, the authority of a contemporary of his own, who had 
travelled into India, and been a prisoner there for years ; and if 
the testimony of the latter, with respect to the opinions and habits 
of the supposed Brahmans, had differed from that of Ptolemy or 
AristobuluB, the discrepancy would have been noticed by Palladius. 

The contemporary authority of Paiiadius is Scholaaticus. a 
Tbebean, who, having no taste for the bar, set out in company with 
an elder of the Christian church ['n-pea^vT-'is'], by way of the Red 

inifiQTDE rljv ^trvx't", iiiinuifitvot rrXfi'T-tliri. paoi' yiifi tKtivovs tit tov Bavorov ol 
^ftTQTDt dnojrffijfnuuii', i) rur nXXaii- livSpaiinnv JjccKTroi roiis iroXiVnt fis /HjKirrai 
diroSijfiuw. K"l <r<Pas fiiv aCiroiit SatpioVTiv in r^ (^v iiaiuivmrra^, (tthvus hi 
fiOKaptiovri T^t dSavaroi' X^£it' diiokatJ&avoyTiis. 
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Sea, to survey India. He landed possibly at Aden [ASoXtjv], or at 
Adulis', the sea-port of Axum, subsequently at Muziris" on the 
Malabar coastj and then reached Ceylon [TaTrpo^tivi]], which was 
then the seat of the chief of the kings of India, whom the others 
obeyed as satraps i so Scholasticus was told by others, as he was 
not permitted to pass into the island, but; was kept a prisoner for 
six years, labouring in the pepper districts of Malabar. The king 
who detained him, however, quarrelling with the paramount sove- 
reign residing in Ceylon, — fieyav 0a<riXea, tov ev Trj Ta^po^dvy 
v^aip KaOe^ofievov, — he was released. 

The two kings of Ceylon whose reigns embrace the whole period in 
whieh the visit of Scholasticus was probably made, were Buddha Dasd 
and UpotassS the Second, both oF them monarcha very celebrated 
for their piety, according to the Mahaiaanso; but it is doubtful 
whether they had any political dominion on the continent of India. 
But as Fa hian says that aU the kings of India about this period 
were Buddhists, Scholasticus may mean that the influence of the 
king of Ceylon was rather of a spiritual, than of a political or secular 
character ; or simply, that he was the most rich and powerful of 
the numerous petty kings of India of the time and the others in 
consequence looked up to hira ; and this would seem to be the most 
likely, not only from Fa hian's notices respecting the wealth and 
magnificence he saw in Ceylon, but from Cosmas Indicopleustes 
stating, that in his time, between a.d. 522 to 5-17, Ceylon was the 
emporium of the trade between China and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, — the silks of China, and the precious apices of the Eastern 
Islands, being dispersed from Ceylon through India and Western 
Asia, This is in thorough accordance with Fa hian's testimony 
about 110 years before, whose fueiings were so much awakened 
by observing the offering of a China sUk fan in the temple of 
Buddha; and it will be recollected that he embarked in a lai^ 
vessel with Brahman merchants bound direct for China. 

There can be no doubt of the route of Scholasticus ; for, inde- 
pendently of his going down the Red Sea, he mentions the thousand 
islands of the Maldives, which he calls MaPioX-r}^, lying between the 
Red Sea and Ceylon ; and his description of the chmate and pro- 
ductions of Ceylon, satisfy us of the general correctness of the infor- 
mation he had received. The inhabitants lived upon milk, rice, and 
fruits : they had neither wool nor linen vestments ; but used the skins ^ 

> The modem Uusaiuili on tha coast of Abyssiuia. 

' Bupposeil to be the preacnt Mirjee, about clgbty milos S. S. K. ot Goa. 
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of ibeep prettily worked, wrapped roaod their loias. This la pre- 
cieelf the mode of dress, naked from the waist upwards, ia which the 
Bnddbists are repreiented in their scolplurea, as may be seen in the 
HaseuiD at the India Honge. The better classes, huwever, no donbt 
used cotton and silk garments, and the observation of Schulasticas 
mnst apply to the lower orders. He mentioas the sheep having 
broad taiU [Dumbahs]. But it is not necessary to go further ia 
proof that Scholasticus visited tbe couutries and people be describes. 
And yet, travelling in India probably not a dozen years before Pa 
hian was there, he gives to the Brahmans the chief characteristics of 
the Buddhist priests ; and he comniences, too, with the most marked 
feature which distinguishes Brahmans from Sramaos, namely, 
" The \_supposed] Brahmans do not renounce civil society after the 
manner of monks, from their own proper wiil, but by a divine 
impress." Now monachism never has been, nor is, a feature of 
Brahmanism ; but always was, and is still, a feature of Buddhism. 
The expression, also, civil society, must not be overlooked, as it 
clearly alludes to the fact of the clergy being constituted from 
all classes of the community; and if the passage can he construed 
to apply to Brahmans, then were they laymen until the divine 
impress came upon them. He speaks of the Brahmans going 
naked ; of their not using [iny animals, or engaging in any kind of 
labour whatever, whether of necessity or luxury, rustic or urban ; 
of their neither using fire nor wine, or making bread. [It has been 
already said, that the Buddhist priesthood do nut cook for them- 
selves i but subsist on food ready cooked, for which they beg daily.] 
They have a delightful, serene, acid agreeable sky, [meaning that 
they did not live in villages, as was the practice of the Brahmans 
in their jigraharums.'] They worship God; and whatever their 
knowledge may be, they never use it to question the judgment of 
Providence. They are always engaged in prayer ; and though they 
turn towards that part of the heavens where light springs up, it is 
without reference to the rising sun, They live upon such herbs, 
nuts, fruits and water, as come iQ their way, and upon whatever the 
earth produces spontaneously. These people are located on the 
Ganges, which has its exit ia the sea, A few years after the time of 
Scbolasticus's visit. Fa hian went down the Ganges to the Sea j and 
found its banks teeming with Buddhist priests and Buddhist 
monasterieB, and there is scarcely mention of Brahmans or tlu'ir 
templtB, The description can only be accounted for by supfiosing 
that ScbolaBticuB, like others before him, had mistaken Brahman 
fur Sraman, or that the Brahmans of those days had Buddhist 
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practices'. Admitting that Scbolasticus does describe Brahmans, it is 
at least certain from his personal knowledge, that in the fourth cen- 
tury they had not spread over all India; and this is precisely what the 
Chinese travellers assert. 

He goes on to say, that the wives of the [supposed] Brahmans 
did oot live with them, but apparently more to the north ; and that 
the husbands visited their wives in the months of July and August, 
and remained with them forty days ; but after the birth of two ma]e 
children, they did not go near their wives again. Brahmans never 
separated from their wives, excepting in the Sanyasi state ; and Scho- 
lasticus probably refers to the total separatiuu of the Buddhist priests 
from their wives, the instant they enter the priesthood i and he 
mistakes, with respect to their coming together again, which the 
Sanyaais were equally debarred from doing. Pailadius finishes by 
saying, " Such is the polity of the Brahmans," — Avti} tu>v Bpay- 
fidvaiv eltrtv rj woXirela. There is not a syllable about the dis- 
tinction between Brahmans and Buddhists; not a syllable res- 
pecting caste or polytheism ; nor a syllable respecting " Sati," the 
"Agnihotra," or imperative animal sacrifices ; in fact, his description 
does not apply to Puranic Brahmans at all. 

Pailadius then gives marvellous mcDtion of the animal in the 
rivers capable of swallowing an elephant ^ of the seventy-cubit 
dragons, and of the gigantic scorpions and ants ; derived apparently 
from the veracious Megasthenes. He concludes by saying [to the 
friend for whom the account is written,] add this journal of mine 
to the copy of Arrian which I before sent to you, and read both . 
with care and diligence, 

' 'EXfyev ovv oJiTur, on 'oi Bpayiiavis TSvos eMv oiK djroraircnJ/MVoii diri 
TTOoaipfOfois^ as ol fiovaj^oi, aXXa \a)(6vTa top KKifpoi/ tovtov tivaufVt *°* *' 0foC 
KpifxdT<iif rijv TOv TrOTajiov irapotKiav, ^vctmeuc tp yvfivirrp-i bia^aVTts- irap' ots 
ouBsc TfTpairoSav imdpxei, ou ytaipyiovt oil iriSjjpor, ou«: oiKo&opJi, ofr JTvp, oS« 
SpTor, ovK aivos, ov)i i/idrioi', aiiK aX^') rl Tav lis ipyarrlav ativriXaiivTav, fl 
QTrdXaviTti' imvTciii6iiTay. 'E}(ov<ti 8e dfpa Xiyupd»i re, ita\ tBuparov, Kal wd™ 
itriXXiOTov, ai^ixfinu rliv Qtii', Kal yimiTiy iiev t)^orrts, oijt ovras SI Xtwr^u, f7« 
fie iicvxpiiitiy ovTu Toit t^f npovoias Adyotic Svm^evoi, 5nas (ff;:foiT(U afiia- 
"Kfiwrar rf;(d;«w« fit, dn-i T^i ncoroX^t, rif nvpav^ dTivi(ov<Ti, Tg rpdnTf r^t 
avaroX^V oil TtpoiTfXOvrfi. 'EaSiovai fit tb TT<HKtTvy\avovTa aKpASp\ia, Kal ka)(6.viiai 
rh Sypia, Stra jj yrj iKijiiu aliroparaii' jcal vbap ttihoviti, woftdfirf Sirrft if CXair, 
iVi ^uXXoit QMjraudjioioi- trap' alirolt fit nokli ri Iltpairiv&v ^vKov, xal t4 
Xtydiitvov anavSoivliii, laii nva frtpa Kap^o<papii, d^' mv dirofuiri. Kal n! ^icv 
SfSpts th ri fiipos tov aKtauou tKiWiv ™G iroro/iolj tov Vdyyov Tsapoutovaa- 
oiSrot yiip i irornfur (ir riiv aKfavit' ilirffaKKn- al Si yvfiuKtt alirmv drrlv ToD 
rdyyov, Arl ri jwpot tA Trjt ln&lni. — Pailadius de Bragmanibiis, pp. 7i "f 9< 
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Then fullow the imaginary dialogues between certain Brahraans 
and Alexander; for I presume they are concocted [whether by 
Palladius or not I do not know,] from the knowledge then extant of 
the habits and opinions of the Brahmans. The supposed Brahmans 
abuse CalanuB, who followed Alexander, and favour the mighty 
conqueror vith a lecture on bis ambition, and then give the same 
account of themselves which is given by most of the Western 
authors ; namely, that they admired the sky and the woods, the 
rustling of leaves, and the sweet song of birds ; that they ate herbs 
and fruit, anil drank water, &c., &c., and that they sung hymns to 
God, and coveted Ike future. 

0eqi vfi'VOV'i aBo/j-ev, Kal to. /ieWovTa eTri0v/i,ov/i€V, ovSfi'os 
fii) d>tf>e\ouinos a/covo/ieif Toiavra /3pay/j-dvex ^£/iev. 

And in a subsequent part of the intercourse between Alexander 
and Dandamia, when Onesicrates is sent to him by Alexander to 
tell him the son of Jove deman ds his presence, — with the offer of 
gifts if he comes, and the loss of his head if he refuses, — Dan- 
damis replies, " God the great king occasions no injury to man ; 
but gives him light, peace, life, a human body and a soul [^f^'jli 
end God was his Lord and sole God," meaning that he desired no 
other master. Moreover, he tells Alexander he was no god, for 
he was subject to death. The supposed Brahmsna thus pronounced 
themselves, certainly not Puranic Brahmans, slaves to polytheism, 
and celebrators of animal sacrifices ! 

My limits do not admit of further quotations from the length- 
ened dialogues, which are certainly curious and interesting; for if 
not genuine, they at least picture the opinions of Falladius, and 
probably his contemporaries, with respect to the religion and 
manners of the supposed Brahmans. 

The facts quoted from the preceding authors would appear to 
have been collected by Palladias j and the next authority in the 
volume is Si. Amhrosius, who addresses his account to Falladius 
himself, although he died thirty-four years before him. The one 
resided in Cappadocia, the other in Italy, — the one wrote in Greek, 
the other in Latin, — but they were evidently well acquainted with 
each other. I have already mentioned that St. Ambrose received 
his information from his friend Bishop Musfeus, who bad travelled 
into China and India, but did not see a Brahman; the latter, however, 
heard something about Brahmans from Scholasticus the Thebean, 
[Hccc sunt quat a Thebico Scholastico de Bracbmanis audivisse se 
affirmat Musa?us,^ who had been a prisoner in India, and this be 
details to St. Ambrose 
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St. Ambroge died within two yeara of Fa hiaa'a arrival in India, 
when we have his positive testimony that Buddhism, although long 
declioing, was still immeasnrably the prevailing religion in India; 
nevertheless, St. Ambrose, although his friend BiBhop Musfeus had 
not met with a Brahman in India, says, " Brachmani a nonnullis 
gymnosophistsB, a quibusdam philosophi, seu sapientes Indorum 
appellantur," testifying to the almost certain indelible impress of 
first impressions [whether true or false}. 

MuEteuB, after seeing the altars of Alexander, with the inscription, 
" Ego Alexander hue perveDi," from bis accounts must have got into 
the deserts between the Indus and Ganges. The heat and want of 
water frightened the worthy bishop from the prosecution of hia 
travels, and he made the best of his way to the westward again. 
But St. Ambrosius also looked into Megasthenes ; for he mentions 
the seventy-cubit dragons, the ants a span, and the scorpions a 
foot and a half long ; and very naively adds, " Propter quie 
monstra periculosus est ipsorum transitus locorum !" St. Ambrose 
makes no mention of polytheism, animal sacrifices, or caste, amongst 
the supposed Brahmans ; but he makes them say of themselves, — 
" Nudo sub B^re arborum foliia nostra corpora contegimus, eorum- 
que fructibus vescimur, aquam bibimus, hymnos Deo canimus ; et 
futuri sfficuli vitam desideramus : " and elsewhere one of the Brah- 
mans says, " Amicus mihi eat omnium Dens," and " Nihil est quod 
Devm latere possit:" in fact, there is not anywhere the slightest 
allusion to a plurality of gods j and St. Ambrose must have believed 
that the prejudices of caste did not exist amongst them ; for Alex- 
ander is made to offer to Dandamis [Magisfer Brachmanorum,] 
after a colloquy, " Diveraasque vcstes cum oleo ao panibus obtule- 
rnnt.'" In short, the Brahmans of St. Ambrosius were capital good 
Buddhists. 

The last quotation in the volume is from an anonymous Latin 
author, who gives certain dialogues between Alexander the Great, 
king of the Macedonians, and Dindimi, king of the Brahmans. 
There is nothing in these dialogues that militates against the pre- 
vious quotations ; and if Dindirai were a Brahman, he was neither 
a polytheist, offerer of animal sacrifices, or a slave to the pride of 
caste ; for be says, " Locus non preebetur invidise, ubi nullus supe- 
rior est'." But I have previously made sufficient use of the anony- 

1 Menu BSja, "Tlie Brahmaa eati but hU own food, wears but his own Bppurel, 
and bestows but hia own in nlniB: tliroujjh tha benevolence of tlie Brslinuu), 
indeed, other moriofe enjoy lifii" Page 14. 

« The Btndent moat conwder a Brahman, though but ten 'yeara old. anil a 
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mous author. The comparatively modern writers, Postellus, VoBsius, 
and Labbceue, are merely introduced by the editor of Palladius, as 
authorities, with respect to bis life and character. Palladius does 
not quote Quintus Curtiua nor Diodorus. 

A digest of the testimony of the preceding ancient authors would 
appear to involve the foilowing conclusions : — That the supposed 
Brahmans, for the most part, went naked,— underwent the tonsure, 
'■ — worshipped one God, — were free from the bondage of caste, and 
could eat from any man's hand, — never engaged in secular affairs, 
— abstained from animal sacrifices and animal food, and never 
destroyed animal life, — were remarkable for their eelf-denial and 
penances, hving upon fruits, grain, vegetables, and water, — aban- 
doned their wives and children, and abstained from women, — dwelt 
in sylvan places or in caves, — and it was the custom of their 
country for those afflicted with disease to burn themselves on the 
funeral pile, — and, finally, not one of the many names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, ever occurs, or even a traee of them ! Every 
syllable of these deductions applies to the different orders of the 
Buddhist or Jain priesthood, and does not apply to modern Brah- 
mans, with such exceptions only as are consequent on the chanqe 

WHICH HAB TAKEN PLACE IN THEIR HABITS; for although noW 

generally abstaining from animal food, or taking animal life, they 
vere anciently commanded in the Rig Veda, that at each of the three 
daily saerifices an animal should be slain and eaten ; and the putting 
these cumraands into abeyance, did not take place until after the 
decline of Buddhism*. It will be said probably that the gymnoso- 
phists were the Hindu Sanyasis, some of whom go naked, and are 
absolved from the restraints of caste ; but the Sanyasis wear their 

Ksbstrya, tliuugli aged a hundred yeain, as father aud son : between those two, 
the j'ouug Bmbman is to be reupcctiid us tho futliet ! " Among all those, if tliey 
be met at one time, the priest (Brabnuu]), just ictumed home, and the priuce, are 
vost to be honoured ; and of tliosc two the priest just returned should be treated 
with more respect than the prince."— Meno, chap, ii, Teraes 130 BnJ 139. " A 
Isaraed Bnhman, having found a treaenre formerly hidden, may take it without 
uiy deduation, sincb as is the Loan or all 1 1" — Menu, cliap, Tiii. verse 37. So 
innch for " UUi uullus snperioi est." 

' The Rev, Mr. StevenBon, who troDHlated portions of tho Sama and Rig 
Vedas, k»j», the commands of the Vedaa were abrogaleil by Ksrida, who inter- 
acted uumal saorifices ; bnt at the en treaty of tho Brahmans, they were retained 
In the Agni hotra, or ablation to fire. SuC the suurilice of the Cow, saccedoaia tlio 
Wiima] HOW, is proved to demouEttatioti in tho Malsjn Pucona, which work Pro- 
femor Wilson considers to date after tbe twelfth century ; and the Rig Veda girea 
the form of hymn to be chanted at " 
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long hair bnund round the head ; while the elder sophists were 
shaven like Buddhist priests '; the Sanyasis cover their bodies with 

ashes, which the sophists are not represented to have done ; and 
neither the habit of wearing; the hair, nor using ashes, is a modern 
innovation, for Iliuan thsang found these customs prevailing 
amongst the worshippers of Iswara at Benares in the seventh 
century. The Ssnyasis were commanded to be companiouless : the 
sophists were sociable. The Sanyaai can eat and drink what he 
pleases; which the sophist could not do. The sophists and Bud- 
dhist priests were under the most rigid moral restraint, and charac- 
terized by the most singular self-denial ; whilst it is to be feared, 
the self emancipation of the Sanyasi from the restraints of caste, 
and the ordinances of his faith, is hut an excuse for the illicit indul- 
gence of his appetites. But admitting that the ganyasis and the 
sophists were ideutical, the best that could be said of them would 
be, that they were a class of persons who had abandoned the habits 
and customs prescribed by the Vedas and Puranas, [if they existed 
at that time,] and had adopted thuse of the Buddhist priesthood ; 
and then, if the Sanyasis were, indeed, the sophists, where are we 
to look for the tribe of Brahmans! 

I cannot conclude this question, whether or not the Brahmans 
were a tribe of strangers in India ? without quoting a few passages 
from that learned authority, Professor Wilson. He says, "The 
earliest seat of the Hindus within the confines of Hindustan was 
undoubtedly the eastern confines of the Panjab ; the holy land of 
Menu and the Puranas lies between the Driahadwati and Saraswuti 
rivers ; the Caygar and Sursooty of our barbarous maps." And he 
further adds, " The tract of land thus assigned for the first esta- 
blishment of Hinduism in India is of very circumscribed exteitl, and 
could not have been the site of any numerous tribes or nations. The 
traditions that evidence early settlement of the Hindus in this 
quarter, ascribe to the seltlers more of a phUosophical and religious, 
than of a secular character, and connbine with the very naiTow bounds 
of the holy land, to render it possible that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community, that they were a colony of priests, not in the restricted 

' In the legend of Ssgara, in the Vishnu Purann, he imposed upon two of tlie 
voniiuisbed imtionB, wtiich he made outcasts,— the Y&vanas, (Greeks,) and tha 
Snkus, (Indo-Scydiians,) — the peualCy uf sliaving the head ; the former tlie mhali 
head, and tha Intter tlie upprr half. — Wilson, p. 375. The practice, therefore, 
was B mark of degradation, olid not Hinda ; and the EOpliistH, on this ground, ought 
not to be Huidus, 
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sense in which we use the term, but in that in which it Gtill applies 
in India, — to an Agrahura, a village or hamlet of Brahmans, whn, 
sltbough married, and having families, and engaging in tillage, iu 
domestic dutiea, and in the conduct of secular interests affecting 
the community, are still supposed to devote their principal attention 
to sacred study and religious offices. A society of this description, 
with its artificers and servants, and perhaps with a body of martial 
followers, might have found a home in the Brahmavartha of Menu, 
the land which thence was entitled ' the holy,' or more literally, 
' the Brahman region,' and may have communicated to the rude, 
uncivilized, unlettered aborigines, the rudiments of social organiza- 
tion, literature, and religion ; partly, in nil probability, brought along 
with them, and partly devised and fashioned by degrees, for the 
growing necessities of new conditions of society. Those with whom 
this civihzation commenced, would have had ample inducements to 
prosecute their successful work; and in the course of time the 
improvement which germinated on the hanks of the Saraswati was 
extended beyond the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges." — 
Professor Wilson's Vishnu Purana, page 67. 

Now, it would appear from tlie testimony of the Chinese general 
already quoted, that as late as the seventh century, the Brahman 
kingdoms were confined to the Panjab, and it was only between the 
Indus and the Jumna that Fa hian, in the first years of the fifth 
century, found a people of heretics [that is to say, not Buddhists] ; 
and it was about Mooltan that Alexander met with a town of the 
Brahmans ) and Scholasticus, who had been a prisoner in the south 
of India in the fourth century, and from whom Bishop Muse^us 
obtained the information which St. Ambrosius quotes, plainly leads 
us to understand, that the Brahmans were not in the Peninsula in 
his day, for he distinctly says they were located beyond the Ganges ; 
and St. Ambrose, in closing the account he had from Mus^us, says, 
' Hsec sunt qute a Thebteo Scholastico de Brachmanis audivisse ae 
' afHrmat Musieus ; qus vcro ex historiis de Alexandri vita legi, et 
qus= ex plerisque auctoribus ad. hoc facientia de illis desumpsi, 
nunc subnectam." — St. Ambrosius de moribus Brachmanorum. 
Professsor Wilson's locality, therefore, Is very probably the Indian 
Nidus of the Brahmans; but evidently from the testimony of Fa 
hian, Soung yun, Iliuan thsang, the Chinese general, Scholasticus, 
and the bearing of numerous facts, their political power as a tribe, 
and their religious influence as a priesthood, as late as between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, had not got much to the eastward of 
the Sutledge j and certainly had not " extended leyoni the borders of 
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Ike Jumna and Ganges." Now the very assertions of the Chinese, that 
the Brahmans were a tribe, the first amongst t/ie Iriies of barbarians 
[strangers}, is thus eonfirmetl by the most learned and conapeteat 
authority in Europe ; but Professor Wilson, probably, will not admit 
that the Brahmans were in the state in whith he describes them in 
the above quotation, so late as the seventh century ; nevertheless, the 
admission, of their being a small tribe, occupying a small tract of 
country, engaged in the conduct nf secular interests, living in villages, 
cultivating learning, [and divination, vide Soung yun,] and beiag 
married and having families, is in strict accordance with the accounts 
of the Chinese, with those of Buddha himself, and the Bnddhiaticai 
scriptures, and with the inferences resulting from the general bearing 
of the facts collected in the preceding pages, and is opposed to their 
being the gymnosophists of the western writers ; and the absence 
of ancient inscriptions, coins, or works of art, and even literature, 
[for the great body of the classical works of the Brahmans is said 
to date after the fifth century,] give an air of credibility to the asser- 
tions of the Chinese'. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., 
says, " originally the Brahmans were most certainly foreigners to 
the Peninsula; and to know that is one important step in tracing 
their remoter origin';" and then giving an account of the thirteen 
tribes of Nandivani Brahmans, he says, " Agastya took them South 
from the Ganges ; at the Vindhya, he humbled the pride of the 
mountains, and there were no longer Rakshasis, [the Brahmanical 
account explaining it,] A.suras and their disciples, [which usually 
means Buddhists,] and the Brahmans then gradually filled the 
Eouthdrn provinces." In the Mackenzie MSS„ the Sri carunara 
puranum, or legend of the Brahman accountants of villages in the 
Pandayan kingdom is curious. The bearing of the whole goes to 
show that the Samanas [Semnoi], [Buddhists or Jains] originally 
possessed the south country ; that the sending of the famous Sam- 
panter from ChillBmbram, who destroyed the Samarias, led to the 
FIRST introduction of the Hindu system in the Pandayan kingdom j 

' But even in th<! supposed localities of the Brailimons, the aQtiquitiea found, 
according lo M. MoBBon, do not relate to tliem. He bujh, " It maj be otwerved 
thnt (he later antJf|uitieB iu A ffghnnUtan and the Punjab, or in Ihe caunlries along 
lie BOftne of Ihe Indus, are appBrently mined Jtfilhraic imil Buddhist." J, A. 8, B. 
vol. T. p. 713. Some of tlie antiquities aHudad to lue as late as the sixtb century, 
aud yet Brahmanism had not yet attiuned sufficient power to mingle its traces with 

" Madras Journal, No. XXII. p. 211. 
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that the Madura college was established to diffuse SaoBkrit literature 
and the Hindu religion, and a large immigralion of the Brahmans tonk 
place. Madras Journal, No. 25, p. 295. Dr. Taylor's comment oa 
this " paranum," is, that the paper proves the Brahmans were foreign- 
erg.' and they evidently supplanted the Buddhists, We have it from 
the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, that up 
to their days no collision had taken place, or blood been shed, 
between the Buddhists and Brahmans ; indeed, kindness to them 
had been commanded in the edicts of Asuka, and in many Buddhist 
inscriptions. The first introduction, therefore, of the Hindu 
religion, and Brahmans [foreigners], into the Pandayan kingdom, 
was after the destruction of the Samanas, and consequently a/ler 
the visit of Hiuan Ihsang in the seventh century ! 

The whole leaning of Dr. Taylor's mind after his extensive review 
of the Mackenzie MSS., is plainly, that the Brahmans were a tribe 
of strangers in the Peninsula, and that their introduction into the 
Bouth was comparatively recent. !t appears to me that the dates 
alone, of the major part of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the south of 
India [fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries] would suffice to 
authorise the inference alluded to. 

That the acquisition of religious and political power by the 
Brabmans was gradual and comparatively recent, is shown in a 
decided manner in several Sanskrit inscriptions written by Brah- 
mans, in the phraseology used, and in the relation in which they are 
made to stand to princes. In the earliest inscriptions, [fourth, 
fifth, or sixth century,] in which lands are given to Brahmans by 
the prince, there is not any eulogy of them whatever'; indeed, in 
one from Gujarat, a.d. 323, they are not even designated by the 
I term Brahman, but called "those who are versed in the four 
I Tedas." In the Allahabad inscriptions, [about a.d. 800,] the Brab- 
Uian writer says of himself, " Such is the composition of him who 
■ervcs the countenance of the great monarch, [who, be it remarked, 
was a Sudra,'] who by reason of the favour of continually going uhout 
in his presence is eaen infatuated tit mind!" Two hundred years made 
a wonderful alteration! f"""' '" ^" inscription at Chatarpur, a.d. 
1016, the Brahman writer modestly says of a Brahman ''whose 
feel earthly kings adored'." And in the inscriptions in the temple of 

' J. A. S. B. vol. iv. p. <77, unci vol. vii. p. 910. TUa mention of the/onr(ft 
Vcdtt, which is not noticed "in Menu, mnkea il doubtful whether tha Vikiamaditj a 
tamvat line not hci-n substituted fur tlia Bulibhi mmvat, wliich would niuke the 
iuBcription dale from i.p. C*3, instead of a.d. 323. 

' Ibid. Kulsxxvii. p. IGO. 
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Siva at Harsha ia Sekawatti, a,d, 973, the Brahmans are denomi- 
nated " lordg of the earth^ V The ioBCviptioiia are, in truth, indices 
to facts : the first waa recorded -while the political and religious 
power of the Buddhists was still general, and the Brahmaos were 
harmless and ready recipients of fheir charity; the second was 
recorded when Buddhism was fast declining, and low caste Hindu 
princes were establishing a monarchy, and the Brahraans were the 
humble panegyrists of the low caste princes ; the third and fourth 
inscriptions were recorded when the Puranic system was rampant 
and Brahmans were consei^uently " lords of the earth .'" 

This is in thorough accordance with the opinions of the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, the learned translator of parts of the 
Sama and Rig Vedas [which opinions reached me in manuscript 
while my paper was going through the press], who says, "that 
Brahmanism as first established, or afterwards revived, in the 
Maratha country, is universally, by the natives, traced to Sankbara 
Acharya in the ninth centvry, whom they deem an avatar of 
Siva, raised up to put down Buddhism." It is very satisfactory to 
me, also, to find that the idea I had expressed of the Buddhist 
origin of the worship at Jagganatli is in conformity with Dr. 
Stevenson's views, who, moreover, expresses a belief that the Brah- 
man worship of Wittobha at Pundarpur, is of Jain origin, and 
that the Brahmans were shamed out of animal sacrifiees by the 
humane examples of the Buddhists. But there are multiplied 
instances besides Pandarpur and Jagganatha of the adoption of holy 
Buddhist localities by Brahmans. The Buddhist [afterwards Jain] 
mountain of Girnar in Gujarat, although with only one small Hindu 
temple to mother earth, amongst many Jain temples, and that onk 
an appropriated Jain temple, is now a place of Hindu pilgrimage j 
the great Saiva temple in the old city of Patlan in Gujarat was ori- 
ginally Buddhist; and the Hindus are now in possession of the 
Carli [Karleh] Buddha cave temple, and Buddbagaya in Behar. 

But the preeediug views of the comparatively recent introduction 
of Brahmanism into India are not confined to the Chinese travellers 
and isolated authors, for Major Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, page 
328, says, " In Ava, where Buddkism is orthodoxy, the idea is up- 
held, that it was equally prevalent in the same form throogiiodt 
India, till about the second century before Christ, when the Brahmans 
are stated to have introduced themselves and their rites, and by 
their superior knowledge and address, to have excluded the Rahans 
[Arlian, or Buddhist priests] frum almost every part of India, and 
' Ibid. vol. iv. p. 367. 
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Eubstituting their own dogmas, but retaining many of the scientific 
and historical facts of the ejected party, whose monuments of anti- 
quity are also said to have been destroyed by the artful Brahmaos, 
with the view of concealing their own foreign origin and the novelty 
of their doctrines." 

The preceding paragraphs have unavoidably involved the ques- 
tion of caete to some extent. In discussing the seventh point, 
therefore, I shall be as brief as circumstances will permit. It has 
been shown, that Buddha, nearly 600 years before Christ, stated 
that there were Brahmaas, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, without 
there being any religious distinctions between them. Fa hian, in 
A.D. 412, describes the four castes or tribes attending Buddhist 
sermons thrice in each half month', and their celebrating Buddhist 
funerals and festivals; implying that the four castes or tribes con- 
stituted the Buddhist population. It has been shown that, to this 
day, caste, as a civil institution, and not as a religious ordinance, 
exists amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon ; it equally exists amongst 
the Jains of the west of India: and we have Buddha's authority 
that it equally existed twenty-four centuries ago. Numerous in- 
stances occur in the Chinese traveilers, and the Buddhistical sacred 
writings, where Brahman Buddbists, Kshatrya Bnddhists, Vaisya 
Buddhists, and Sudra Buddhists, are spoken of. The trilies uf 
ancient Gaul or Britain, or the clans of Scotland, might all have 
been of one religions belief, with specific designations, and with 
such feelings of prejudice, pride, or hostility against each other as 
would prevent their intermarrying, or engaging in common social 
relations, yet nobody supposes that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed amongst them. In the Mackenzie MSS. (Madras Journa], 
No. 22, p. 24) a dispute is recorded, in which the disputants are 
designated a Jaina Brahman, and a Saiva Brahman; and it was evi- 
dently written by a Hindu, because the award is given in favour of 
the Saiva, although the argument is on the side of the Jaina. Here 
the term Brahman had evidently no religious bearing, otherwise the 
heretic would not have been designated a Jaina Brahman ! 

It has been shown, that the Indian sophists, or gym no sophists, 
of the western writers, if they were Brahmans, must have been des- 
titute of caste, as they could receive a portion of the dressed food 
in any house f and Arrian's description of the constitution of Indian 

' On the 8tti, lltb, and 16t1i of tlio half moon: nna, strangely, the atli, lltli, 
and 14th of each half moon nro eaerei, and act BpnrC by tlio modem Hindui for 
important observanccB. — Professor WiIbou's 1st Oxford Lecture, p. 26. This coin- 
cidence can Ecarcely be accidenlal. 

' This ie in nioet important coalraBt to Menu's Brahmans, " Should a fitabman 
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society is quite compatible with the civil distinction of caste still ex- 
isting amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and which equally existed 
ainongst the aacient Assyrians and Egyptians. 

Mr. B, Hodgson of Nepal furnishes auxiliary aid to this interpre- 
tation, in a very curious paper in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. iii.}, in which a Buddhist of the name of Ash u Ghosha re- 
futes a series of propositions in a diaputation with a Saiva or worship- 
per of Mahadeva. The Buddhist, fur the sake of argument [only] 
admits the truth of the Brahmanical writings, and then proves from 
the writings themselves, the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste. 
He says, " If Brahmanhood must depend upon parentage, according 
to the passage in the ' Smrilti,' how is it that [the Brahman] Achala 
Muni was born of anelephant, — CasaPingalaof an owl, — audAgas- 
tya Muni from the agast flower, — Cousika Muni from the cusa grass, 
— and Capila from a monkey; — Gautami Rishi from a creeper that 
entwined a sauI tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen pot; — Tait- 
tiri Riahi from a partridge, and Patswa Rama from dust; — Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a fiskervioman ; — and Ko- 
shika Muni from i. female Sudra; — ViswaMitra' from a chandalni 
[a base outcast], and Vasislhtha Muni from a strumpet ? Not one 
of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called 
firahmans ; whence 1 infer, that the title is a distinction of popular 
origin and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities'." 
Gosha goes on to say, " I draw fresh proofs from the " Manava 
Dharma," which affirms that the Brahman who eats flesh loses in- 
stantty his rank, and also that by selling wax or salt, or milk, ho 
becomes a Sudra in three days'. 

With respect to the last passage, it is necessary to remark, that 
Dr. Stevenson proves from the Rig Veda, that Brahmans made ani- 
mal sacrifices, even to the cow, and partook of the meat ; the 
interdict, therefore, to eat flesh, in the Manava Dharma, must have 
been adopted from the Buddhists, and was an innovation on original 

carnallj' know a wonuui of the ChuQd&laor ^lechdiha tribes, on tieti their food, 
or accept a gift fiom them, lie losea his own elaaa, it be acta unlinowinglyj oc if 
knowinglj, sinkato a level with them." Chap. II, v. 17 G. 

> Menu says, " But by virtues with humble bijliaviour, Prilhu And Mean ue- 
qniced sovoreignty ; Gavara wrath inexhaustible; and Viawa Mithra, son of Gidhi, 
the RANK OP i FRIBST, ihough bora in the niiiitory clnsa." Chap. 7, v. 42. And 
apeitking of the mixed racee, Menu Bays, " By the force of cxtrema devolioD aud 
of exalted fWthere, all of tubh m^v risb in iimb to uiaa bibtb, as by the rBvergo 
they mny siuk to a lower Htale in every aga, among moriala in ttuB iiiferior world." 
cbap. 10, V. 42. Birtb, therefore, did not ncceiiarily coaBtiluto castei 
' Vol. iii.,p. 162. • Page 163. 
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Hinduiani, and that work may thcrefurc be considered comparalively 
modern. Gosba quotes Menu ia numerous instances, and his ergs 
is, " It is riear, then, that he whose life is pure, and his tepaper cheer- 
ful, is the true Brahman, and tbat lineage [ihifa} hts nothing to do 
with the matter." 

Gosha's statement that he is the true Brahman whose li/e is pure, 
and that caste has nothing to do with it, is supported by the Chi- 
nese, who Bay that the term aUman Brmeana " walking in purity;" 
and Fiiny says, that the appellation "Brahman" was applied ta 
niany nations, and intimates, that it did not denote a distinct class or 
order of tociety. [Nat. Hist. 1. 6. c. 1 7.] This is in accordance with 
i!he"Manmia Dharma," the Buddhist " GdsAr," and the Brahman 
" Baishan Pat/ana." Any body, in fact, was a Brahman, who was 
really pure. Gosha, in coDtinUBtiun, adds, " All that I have said 
about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to Kshalriyas, 
and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false'." Again 
he says, " The distinctions between Brahmans, Ksbatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sndras, are founded merely upon the observance of divers rites, 
and the practice of different pro/essions, as is clearly proved by the 
conversation of Baishan Payana Rishi with Yudhislhiru Rnja'." Then 
follows the conversation, the chief points of which are, that " he 
is a Brahman, who never eats flesh and never hurts a sentient 
thing, and praetises all the moral virtues." It ends by the Rishi 
stating, " whoever professes these virtues is a Brabmau ; and if a 
Brahman professes them not, he is a Sudra. Brahmaahood depends 
not on race [kula] or birth [jat] , nor on the performance of certain 
ceremonies. If a Bhandal is virtuous, and possesses Ihe signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of 
ours there was h-ut one caste-, the division into fuur castes originated 
with diversity of rites and of avocations; all men were bom of 
woman in like 



1 Pago ]«B. 
' Yndliislliira, of tlte Clianilra Vnnwi, or lunar race, and of the pBiidu dy- 
naity, vfotjirtl king of Delhi, and, upcording di Uic (ables of the Furamu, rctgned 
abijDt 3100 before Cliristll Colonul Tod niabea Hie whole of tlie dynasties of tlic 
Lunar rnee Biiddhuti, from thdr very origin. IIu snyx, " Of Iho two rscps of 
India, one n-as the Surys Vanaa, or children of the taD,aiid tiie other irai llie Sam 
Vanaa, Chandra Vaniia, or Inda Vansa, children of tlie moon; the bitter mre from 
Buddha, nnd ii.WAva Buddbistc and woTBliippcrs of the 'onioklt.' And tlicy 
girc a name to India, ns Indu Vansa: the fonuer, or Surya Vansa, became idol- 
ator«, and inlabited Syria, AsByria, &c., &c." lie cunwden ihem cofval in auti- 
i]uity, and struggling for paramount polLcical and rrtigioue )>ower. Atuatic Journal, 
voL MXiii., p. 23\ 

• Page 168, 
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- If it be borne in mind that Gcsha quotes a Brahman Eage, or 
I saint, who makes ibe qualificBtions of a Brahman absolutely those 

I of a. Buddhist priest, using almost the language of fiuddha himsolfi 
', the quotation is in no ordinary degree remarkable, the more so as 
h Ibe Brahman sage, or anint, repudiates the Brabman sacrifices of 
' animals and eating of the flesh, ss commanded in the Vedas ! It 

looks, indeed, as if these opinions of the Brahman Baisham Fayana 
Rishi, opposed as thty are to the Vedas, aiid according as they do 
with Buddhism, were adopted from the Buddhists. 

Professor Wilson gives countenance to the inference, that caste 
could have had very little influence in ancient times, fur he admits 
that the collector and arranger of the sacred Vedas was of very impure 
caste. He says, " It is also admitted, that the Vedas existed in a 
scattered form until the parts of which they now consist were col' 
lected and arranged in the actual furm, by a person of very equivocal 
origin, — the son of Rishi by the daughter of a fisherman, and, there- 
fore, properly speaking, of very impure casle, — and who, from his 
arrauging the Vedas, is known by the name of Vy4sa, the arranger'." 
Is it to be believed that if the modern feelings of caste had 
existed anciently, such a fact as the above would not have beea 
snppressed by the Brahmans of the period! Why, the impure 
castes are not permitted even to hear the Vedas repeated, muck 
less to arrange and expound them. 

But Professor Wilson affords yet stronger ground for the 

Buddhist Gosha's argument, aud that, too, from the Vishnu Purana, 

', In his able introduction to that work, page 69, after speaking of 

;. the foundation and colonization of Ayodhya [Oude],by Vaivaswata, 

j the son of the Sun, he has the following pnssages : — " The distinc- 

II tion of castes was not fully developed prior to tlie colonization." 
j [which means, I suppose, ic/iile the only hication of the Hindus or 
i| Brahmans was in the Punjab]. And, again, " of the sons of Vai- 
vaswata, some as kings were Ks!ia!ryas, hut one founded a tribe of 
Brahmans, another became a Vaiiya, and a fourth a Sudra," This 
practically proves what Buddha himself and Gosha assert, and 
what we gather from Arrian and the other Greek authors, that caste 
did not exist as a religious distincliou ! And, again. Professor 
Wilson says, " tliere are various notices [in the Parana] of Brah- 
manical Gotra's, or families, proceeding from Ksholrya races." Of 
course, then, lirahmanism could have had little tu do with lineage: 
and the Professor adds, " there are indications of severe stru^les 



' First Oxford Ltcturr, p, "}, 
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between Kshatryas and Brahmans for spiritual dominioa even, — 
which had the right to teach the Vedag." 

Diodorus Siculus, who is not quoted by Falladiua, ia ooe place 
represents the philoaophera of luilia, who were the Brahmans uf 
Megasthenes, as equivalent to the priests uf other nations; but in 
another passage he considers them as a separate nation, sect, or body 
of men, settled in one particular part of India. 

Ptolemy considers the Brahmans as distinct from the Ggmnono- 
phists ; the former he locates near the sea, and the Gymnosophists 
he places in the north-eastern part of India, near the western bank 
of the Ganges. This opinion of Ptolemy is of importance, as it 
shows that, in hie early time, the accuracy of Megasthenes was 
questioned in his designating the Gymnosophists as Brahmans ; 
and the opinion adds weight to the facts I have adduced on the 
eame question. 

In a note to Fa hian, page 186, by M. Klaproth, he quotes a 
I'ery ancient book, the Ma teng kia king, cited in the San tsang ffl 
sou, book xvi., page 13, which says : — " It is falsely supposed that we 
[the family of Buddha] arc sprung from Brahma, and they call us 
the children of Brahma, The Brahmans pretend that they arc horn 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatryas from his navel, the 
Vaisyas from his arms, and the Sotitras from his feet, and they 
regard themselves as faking precedence of other men, waica truly 
TBEY DO NOT. The word Po lo men. Brahman, means, be loAo 
walks in pvrity. Part of them are secular, and part religious, 
studying the doctrine' ; they call themselves the offsets of Brahma, 
but their name comes from their preserving the doctrine and being 
pure. The Kshatryas are the lords or owners of the land, and are 
of the royal race; the Vaisyas are merchants, and the Solitras, 
labourers." 

M. Klaproth adds, " On voit par I'histoire dea patriarches, que 
la distinction des castes n'emp6chaLt pas dechoisir indifferemment le 
principal chef de la religion, dans I'une ou dans I'autrc. Shakya 
Muni ^tait Kshatrya. M&ha Kasyapa, son successeur, appartenait 
h la caste des Brahmanes. Le tiroLsi^me patriarchc fjtait Vaisya, et 
son auceesseur ctait Sodlra. Aiosi, conforrafiment au principe dn 
Buddhisme on avait exctusivemeiit en vue la puret^ morale de celui 
qu'on choisissait pour la transnniEsiuii de la doctrine, sans avoir 
egard aux distinctions de la puissance et i la supi^riorit^ des 



31 dtKlrine in iuubUj applied lo tlie " Dliainmo'" of (he BuddliislB. 
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The author of the article " firahmans," id Rees' Cyclopasdia, 
after quoting numerous authorities, concludes with saying " Upoa- 
the whole it seems to be evident from various records conceruiug 
the ancient Brahmans, that they were not so much a distinct nation, 
or particular class of philosophers, as a tribe or body of men, or 
rather a numerous family, descended from one common ancestor, 
who existed at some remote period, and who Ktre different from the 
progenitors of the people amongst viAom they lived." Which goes the 
length of saying they were a tribe of strangers amongst the people of 
India ! confirming, in short, the Chinese travellers in their statements. 

If we go to the Nepal legends, we find the same impressions 
with respect to the absence of caste. The legends spealc of the 
visits to Nepal of SR\iy^'s predecessors, Vipasyi Buddha, Sikhi Bud- 
dha, Viswabhu Buddha, and Manju Sri, all like Sakya himself, 
accompanied by bhikshus, disciples, rajahs, and cultivators, com- 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the land; also of a Raja 
called Dbarniakar, The inhabitants of Nepal were all of one caste or 
had no caste, but their descendants in the course of time became 
divided into many castes, according to the trades and professions 
vvhich they followed [this is what Arrian says]. Thus, in the early 
ages, Nepal had four classes of secular people, as Brahman, Ksha- 
Irya, Vaisya, and Sadra, and four ascetical classes, namely, Bhiksha, 
Srantama, Chailaka, and Arhanta, aad all wbrb, " Buddha Margi" 
[or following the ways of Buddhism]. A great many Brahmansand 
others, who accompanied the Raja Prachanda to Nepal, received the 
tonsure and became bhikshus at the same time with the Raja, and ' 
took up their abode in the monasteries of Nepal. Some others of I 
those that came with Prachanda to Nepal, preferring the pursuits of ' 
lAe world, continued to exercise them in Nepal, where they also re- 
mained and became Butidhists'. We have here demonstrated from 
Buddhist authority the accuracy of Scholasticus quoted by St. Am- 
brosius ; — " Quod genus Brachmanorum noa ex propria tantum 
volnntate Sj^cvLARinus rehvs renuntiut, &c., &c,," plainly telling tis 
that they were lay men, and engaged in worldly aETaira until they 
became Gymnosophists or Sophists, or Buddhist bhikshus. 

But as late as the eighth century, caste, if it existed, could not 
have been any great obstacle, when it stood in the way of a Brah- 
man's ambition ; for when Mahomed bin Kassim, from Bagdad, 
invaded Sindh' in 92 Hegara, a.d. 711, and captured AJor the 
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capital, lie funod a Brahman oamed Dahjr, bod of Cha che Brahman, 
who had usurped the ga\'ernnient od the death of his master Sahi 
ur Sahir Sin, by means of marrying his mailer t icidow ; although 
ncceGsarily of a different caste', the Raja being of the Sasee or 
Sahu family, which, if the same as the Sah's of Surashtra, from 
their coins and legends, must have been Boddhist. Moreover, 
Dahir, Brahman as he was, [like the Brahmans mentioned by Arriao 
near Muoltan,] opposed Kassim, eword in hand, at the head of 
his troops ; and in the battle he had two beautiful female slaves with 
him in his howdah, one of whom administered nine, and the other 
paun'. The supposed gymnosophist Brahmans would have mar- 
velled not a Utile at the varied indulgencies and physical prowess of 
their co-religionist ! ! 

I may add, that if we look to the supposed aborigines of India, 
the Goands, the Bhils, the Kohl^s, &c„ &c., we find that caste is 
unknown amongst them. 

It proves nothing to say that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed, because Arrian assures us, that generations of men were con- 
fined tu particular trades ; for in that case caste, as a rehgious dis- 
tinction, enisled amongst the ancient Assyrians and ancient Egyp- 
tians, as a similar interdict to trades intermarrying obtained amongst 
thoEe nations i and nobody asserts that caste in the Hindu sense 
formed part of their institutions. M. Goguet, in hia Origin of Laws, 
says, " that in the Assyrian empire the people were distributed into 
a certain number of tribes, and that professions were hereditary; 
that 13 to say, children were not permitted to quit their father's 
occupation, and embrace another. [Diodorus, lib, ii, p. 142.] We 
know not the time nor the author of this institution, which from 
the highest antiquity prevailed almost over all Asia, and even in 
several other countries." Vol. i. p. ■IS. 

But Hindu caste involvea the most monstrous inequalities in 
the condition of men, and in their respective civil and religious 
rights. Menu says, " The first part of a Brahman's compound 
name should indicate holiness ; — of a Kshatrya's, power, — of a 
Vaisya's, wealth, — and of a Sudra's, con/«np(. ' Chap, ii, v. 31, "One 
principal duty the supreme ruler assigned tuaSudra; namely, to 
serve the three first classes without depreciating their worth," [Chap, 

far 08 KfiBhm!r nnd Ennouj, AVcut lo Mckni) nud l]\e Kt, Soutli to llio Icrrilorini 
of tlie potts of Surat and Deo, and North to Kanilnliar, Srctulan, sud the moDD- 
Uins o( Sulinwn and Kynakan. From tlio MuliBmiHndan liiEtoriiiiia. 

1 J, A. S. Ii. vol. vii. p. 307. 

' riper betel leaf niid tijc uut of tlio Arfc» fniiful. 
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i. V. 91.] " But a man of the servile class, whether bought or un- 
bought, he [a Brahman] may compel to perform servile duty ; 
because such a man was created by the self-existent for tub 
PURPOSE of serving Brahman s." "A Sudra, though emancipated 
by his master, is not released from a state of servitude ; fhk of a 
STATE WHICH IS NATURAi, TO HIM, by lehom can he be divested?" — ■ 
Menu, chop, viii., v. 413, ■ll-l. And throughout the code of Menu, 
contempt and servitude were allotted to the unfortunate Sudras ; 
they were, in fact, no better than Helots. But Arrian's authorities 
did not find this state of things in. India, which must be of subse- 
quent origin, for he expressly says, "the most memorable matter was, 
that all Indians were perfectly free, or exempt, or independent ; no 
man was a slave, or servant, or attendant ; in which they resembled 
the Lacedcemontans ; but the Indians had the advantage of them 
in having no Helots." 

Etvai 5k Kal ToSe fieya, iv -nj 'IvSwi' 7^, iravra? 'Ivhoi/s 
elvat eKevBepovs, ovS4 riva SovXai/ etvai 'IfBov rouro AaiceBai- 
fioviaitTLV is Tainti trufJ-^aluei, xal 'IvBoitftv. AaKeBaiftoyiois 
fiiv ye 01 eXXiDTes BovXoC flat, ical ra SovXaiv ipya^ovrar 
'IvSolffi Se, ovSe aXXos BovXos iuri, ft>']70iye 'JcSwc t(j. — ■ 
Hist. Ind. cap. xi. Under the eirtumstances here noticed, the code 
of Menu consequently could not have been in operation. 

But my limits do not permit me to pursue the subject ; and 
considering the weight of the authorities quoted, there would appear 
to be strong ground for supposing that caste, as a religious distinc* 
tion, did not exist anciently in India. 

Although the eighth point has very extended bearings and would 
admit of diffuse illustrations, I shall confine my notices to a few sim- 
ple facta. In the first place it may be asked, why are there not 
the same tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of the Sanskrit as 
of the Fuli language; the more particularly so as Brahmaniem and 
Sanskrit have hitherto been believed to emanate from the fabled ages ? 
To reply to this query, I shall call to my assistance several redoubt- 
able authorities ; but previously to quoting these authorities, a few 
preliminary observations are necessary. A multitude of inscriptions, 
in a character having a certain resemblance to the Sanskrit Deva Na- 
gari of India, had been known for very many years to Orientalists, 
but their translation had equally balHed the most learned Brahmans 
and the most learned Europeans. No difflculty, however, was too 
great for the acute mind of Mr. Prinsep, and by the most indefati- 
gable research, and by multiplied comparisons of inscriptions of dif- 
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ferent ages, commencing vritb the most modem and going apwarda 
into antiquity, taking each modern Saneknt letter and foUowing it 
Ibroogh ha modifications in inscriptions of different ages, he found 
that the roodem Deva Nagari characters were absoluteljr resolved into 
the primitive character of the old inscriptions, which had till then 
eluded all investigations; and in the process, it was observed, that the 
primitive letters increased in number in the varions inscriptions in 
the ratio of their respective antiqnity. The power of the letters being 
thus determined, there was not any great difficulty in reading the 
inecriptions themselves ; but to the infinite surprise of Mr. Prinsep, 
they proved not to be in the anticipated Sanskrit language, but in 
the ancient Pali, a cognate tongue, which was anciently, and is 
now, in a slightly modified form, in use by the Baddhists for their 
sacred literature. Elsewhere, Mr, Prinsep in speaking of the letters 
on the Buddhist coins of Behat, says, " Here the letters resemble 
those of the lats [pillars] or of the caves on the West of India ; 

THE MOST ANCIBNT WRITTEN' FORM OF THE SANSKRIT LAN- 

cuAGB !' — J. A. S. B., vol. iv., page 637. But Mr. Prinsep is not 
alone in his authority for the process of the discovery, or in the 
importance he attaches to it ; for Dr. Mill, late principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, who, from his having written in Sanskrit verse, 
has been designated by Brahmans the " European Calidag," in 
speaking of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the temple of Siva, at 
Uarsha, in Shekav all. which is of the tenth century [a. d. 973], 
says, " that the character, though illegible at present to the Pandits 
even of Northern India, presents no ditliculty after the deciphering 
of the mure ancient inscriptions, whose characters resemble those of 
the aceond on the Allahabad pillar. This stone exhibits the Deva 
Nagari in its stale of traimtion, from the form visible in that and 
other yet older inonumentfi to the writing which now universally 
bears that name, and which may be traced without sensible variation 
in inseriptious as old as the twelth century }" but above all, Dr. 
Mill says, the Harsha inscription' "forms a definite standard frovL 
which the age of other momimenta of similar or more remotely resem- 
bling charactert, mag be inferred laith tolerable cerlaiatg*." 

' TIii» inscription has eTident relation to llio retent triuraphs of the Saivo's 
over Iho follca lluddJiista. Thu temple U dedicated to Siva unJer (he name of 
Uttraha, ^^ IJoy], bccouBe lio liari destrojed the Aaura or Demon Tri- 
purit, who luwl expelled lodia and his goils from heaven, nnd Siva received tho 
praUea of the rctttored celestials on llie mountain wliere tho temple was built. 
The ioHcription calls Buddha (iaya tho Holy AsuTO. 

• J. A, S. B, vol. iv. pnge 367. 
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The knowledge of the transition periods of the Deva Nagari is 
thas of vast importance, as the proximate age of inscriptions where 
DATES are wanting is consequently dettucible from tlie form of the 
character alone. Mr, Wathen, late Secretary to GHVernmeat at 
Bombay, in hie translations of inscriptions upon copper plates 
found in Gujarat and Kattywar, says, " tlie character in which these 
grants are written is evidently derived from the mare ancient one [the 
Pali], which is found in the caves of Keneri, Carli, and Verula 
[Ellora], on this side of India, and it resembles that of the cave 
inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkina in the first volume of 
Asiatic Researches." One obiginal character, being thai of the 
caves, appears to have first existed throughout the western parts of 
India, Dekhan, Konkun, Gujarat, &c. It seems to have under- 
gone gradual changes, until about two centuries subsequently to the 
eras of Yikramaditya and Salivahana, an alphabet nearly similar 
or identical with that at present noticed, would appear to have been 
introdueed, [Mr. Wathen then arranges numerous inscriptions 
according to their antiquity, showing the passage from one to tht 
other.'} From these, it appears, that up to Saka 730, [a, d. 803J 
BO very material difference in the character had taken place'. 

I may venture to say, in testimony of this subject having 
formerly occupied my attention, that twenty-two years ago I 
commenced to tread the path in tracing the old inscriptions, which 
Mr. Prinsep has trod successfully to the end : and in a paper of 
mine of old inscriptions, dated Foona, August 1, 1828, which was 
sent to the Literary Society of Bombay, and subsequently published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I stated that I had 
itieotiGed forty-five Buddha letters, (^that is to say, letters in the in- 
scriptions in the Buddha caves,] in ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, 
and that the older the Sanskrit inscription, the mure Buddha letters 
were found in it; and I concluded by the query, " Canit be that these 
letters are a very ancient form of the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
the inscriptions themselves are in the Sanskrit language?" The 
latter part of the query has been negatived, but the first part liaB 
been replied to affirmatively and conclusively. 

These preliminary observations, establishing the fact of all the 
modem Sanskrit letters being resolvable into the ancient Pali letters, 
and there being no very ancient inscription whatever in Deva Nf^ari, op 

' Which inBCription at first was supposed to be coeval with the Chjistiwi eiu, 
but was subsequently found to be of the teeth century, 
' J, A. Bi B., vol. iv. page 481. 
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ni«R in the Sanski-U language, we shall be enabled to appreciate jaBtly 
the full force of the following observation of Mr. Frlaaep. He saya, 
" The old alphabet, [ulludiiig to apecimens from the Buddhist caves 
of Western India, sent to liim by Colonel Sykes,] appear to be the 
very [irototype of all the Deva Nagari and Dakshini alphabeta ; and 
nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered, frbgervi^d 

IN THIS CHARACTER; INOGKO, IT WOULD UK 1M1>0SSIBI.K THAT IT 

SHOULD, because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient 
in many letters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax ' ! 

Can it be necessary to proceed one step further in the argument' 
for it is incredible to suppose that the modern Sanskrit could have 
EXISTED viithoat symbols or a character to express its present rich- 
ness, force, and beauty. How, then, are we to account for the fact 
of the modern Dcva Nagari rL-solviug itself into the ancient Pali 
letters, and those letters expressing only, not the Sanskrit language, 
but the ancient Pali ? I cannot see any other way of solving the 
qnestion, than in the supposition, that at the period the primitive 
Deva Nagari was expressing the old Pali language and embodying 
Buddhist associations onlv, the Sanskrit itself, if, it existed 
independently from the old Puli, was in the same rude state with 
the Pali, and could not, therefore, have beea Sanskrit, which means 
"polished, finished, done." The assiduous cultivation of the lan- 
guage, howi;ver,by the sma// tribe of Brahmans occupying the sma// ter- 
ritory in the Punjab, led to the iieceseity for enlarging and improving 
the powers of the Pali symbols to express the increasing refinements ; 
and this accounts for the changes not only in the letters, but the 
language, which are observable in inscriptions of succesatve ages. 
That this is no wild theory is manifested by a passage in Professor 
Wilson's first Oxford lecture'; speaking of the Vedaa, he says, 
"the prayers are addressed to divinities, most uf whom are no 
longer worshipped, and some even are unknown." "There is one, 
for instance, named Ribhu, of whose history, ofRce, or even name, a 
person might ask in vain from one end of India to the other. The 
prayers have consequently gone out of fashion along with their 
objects, and when they are employed, they are used as little else 
than unmeaning sounds, the language in which they are written dif- 
fering MUCH both in words and construction from the Sanskrit of 
later writings. In many parts of India the Vedas are not studied 
at all; and when they are studied, it is merely for the sake uf 
repeating the words ; the sense is regarded as a matter of no im- 

1 J. A. S. B. vol, vi., piigp 1043. « Pnge H. 
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portance, and is not understood even by the Brahraan who recites or 
chaunts the expressions." It is to be supposed if the language were 
pure Sanskrit, that the Brahmaa who had studied the Vedas would 
understand it by using his brains ; but the language, it would appear, 
differs bo much from modern Sanskrit, tliat it requires too much 
ratiocination and etymological research for the Brahman to master 
it. The observation of Professor Wilson ia in accordance with the 
legitimate deduction from Mr. Priiisep's dogma, and with a multi- 
tude of facta which can be produced. But Mr. Prjnsep has other 
powerful auxiliaries, and amongst them, Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, 
who, in addressing Mr. Priasep, in curious opposition to his own 
opinion about the attliqui/y of Sanskrit, says, " the tendency of your 
researches to prove that the elaborate forms of the Deva Nagari 
were constructed from simple elements, more or less appropriated 
to the popular Bhashas, is very curious, and setms to strengthen the 
opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, older ihaJi 
Sanskrit in India, and not [as Colebrooke supposed] deduced from 
Sanskrit. 1/ Buddhism used these primitive letlers be/ore the Deva 
Nagari' existed, the date of the creed would seem to be thrown back 
to a remote era, or the Sanskrit tellers and language must be com- 
paratively recent^ i" and Mr, Hodgson, a little below, adds, " I incline 
to the opinion that Hindi may be o/der in India than Sanskrit, and 
independent, originally, of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit letters have 
been proved to be recent, and it remains to be determined whether 
the Sanskrit now known is equally so," For the sake of argument, 
supposing it to be established that Sanskrit, in its rough or un- 
polished state, did exist contemporaneously with the ancient Pali 
inscriptions, and from its rough state capable of being expressed by 
Pali letters ; why then is it, that in the length and breadth of the land 
in India, claimed to have been under Brahmanical spiritual domi- 
nion and civil institutions, from the fabled ages, not a single 
Sanskrit inscription has been found approaching to 

Pali Buddhist inscriptions, the earliest Sanskrit luscriptioa 
dating in the fourth century, and that inscription not being in pure 
Sanskrit ; indeed, us late as the eighth century, the Sanskrit in inscrip- 
tions is still found to be wanting in purity. This absence of ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions cannot be attributed to indifference to fame 
on the part of Brahmaus, or to a desire to live in futurity ; for, the 
moment we have tangible proofs of Brahmanical influence in India, 

' Wliicli has been proved in everj Baddlust inscriiiliou to lie tlio Tnct. 
' J. A. S. B., Yol. vi., pageOee. 
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we are fiuoded with Sanskrit inscriptions rolling upon us, not in 
hundreds but thuusands ; dating between the tenth and seventeenth 
centuries ! Why is this ? Can it be that not only the Sanskrit let- 
ters, but the Sanskrit language itself, sprung from the Pali ; and 
that the Brahmaas for their own object separated it from the parent 
stock, and gradually fashioned it into its present perfection? Let 
us see what grounds there are for such a speculation. 

Mr. Csoraa de Koros, the Thibetan scholar, writing to Mr. James 
Prinsep, says, " In reference to your and Mr. Tumour's opinion, that 
the ORiGiNAi. records of the Huddh is ts in ancient India were written 
in the Magadhi [Pali ;] dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, 
that in the index to the Kahgyur, it is stated, that the Sutras in 
general [with exceptions mentioned], after the death of Sakya, were 
first written in the Siad/iu language [a dialect of Pali?], ^^d the 
Sher chhin and rGyud in Sanskrit. It is probable that in the seventh 
century and afterwards, the ancient Buddbist religion was remodelled 
and generally written in Sanskrit'," This admission of the general 
use of Sanskrit in the seventh century, in supersession of the lan- 
guage previously used by the Buddhists for thirteen centuries, at 
least, is something, and would accord with the rising influence of 
Brahmanism; but, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, it militates 
against the fact of the Buddhist nations who derived their religion 
from India [the Ceylonese, the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Co- 
chin Chinese], at that period, and to this day, having their sacred 
writings in Pali ; and considering the numerous sacred writings which 
were taken from India to China, in various early ages, we may yet 
look to meeting with them in that country, and verifying the fact, 
whether they were in Pali or Sanskrit. On the whole, the inference 
would be that the Buddhists had not commenced the use of Sanskrit 
fur their sacred writings so early as the seventh century. 

A fact related in the Mahwanso of Ceylon adds to the doubt 
respecting the general use of Sanskrit in the beginning of the fifth 
century, a.d. A Urabman from Magadha [Behar], learned in the 
three Vedas, [it would appear, therefore, there were three and not 
four Vedas in those days; and Menu, throughout, mentions only 
three,] and all the knowledge of the times, went to Ceylon, about 
A.B. 410, for the express purpose of disputations with the heterodnx 
Buddhist priests, as be considered them. He went to scoff and he 
remained to pray; for, defeated in argument, and satisfied of the 
superiority of the Buddhist doctrines to his own, he submitted to 
th>.- tonsure and became a Buddhist priest j^he was called _Buddha- 
' J. A. S. B., -vol. vL, pBgo OBB. 
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ghdsa. With the uenal zeal of a aeophyte, he manifeited his devo> 
tiDU to hia new creed by tranalating the A.ttha Katha, or commenta' 
ries on the Fitakattya, or Buddhist Gcripturea, origiaally writtea 
in the Singalese language by Mahindo, the son of the Emperor 
Asoko, and which were then only extant in Singalese, the rest of 
the scriptures heiag in Pali, This Brahman, learned in the three 
Vedas, of course translated, between a.d. 410 and 432, the Attha 
Katha into Sanskrit. No such thing; he translated the commeu' 
tariea into the Pali language. The phraseology of the Maha- 
wanso is, '' Taking up his residence in the secluded Ganthakaro 
Wiharo [monastery], at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhi [Fall], which is the root of 
ALL LANGUAUGS, the whole of the Singalese Attha Katha [into Pali], 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race." Mahawanso, pp. 252, 2.')3. 

One marked feature must not be overlooked, that in the 
fourth century, the Pali was considered the root of all languages! 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, in case the Sanskrit language 
had attained the gramtnatical accuracy, the richness and perfeclioa 
which we know it bad attained in the eleventh century, or luid even 
been in general use for the purposes of sacred literature in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, that the Brahman would not rather have 
used a language necessarily most familiar to him, from hia deep 
reading in the Vedas, than the Pali, with which the Brahman, aa a 
Brahman, ought, properly, not to have been familiar, and not only 
familiar, but, as the Mahawanso says, so critically acquainted, that 
in three translations which he made independently of each other, 
" There was [not] in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a 
word, the slightest variation." Does not the above fact add strength 
to the inference derived from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions and the unpolished state of the earliest of them (those of the 
fourth century), that the Sanskrit was only in progress to perfection, 
and was little used beyond the " iiaali tribe inhabiting the small tract 
in the Punjab," which was designated by the Chiaese about this very 
period, as the "chief of the tribes of barbarians" [strangers] ? 

Fabian went to India for the express purpose of verifying the 
Buddhist scriptures, and enamtning into its ductrlnea and practicesj 
he was engaged for fourteen years in these objects, copying and 
collecting manuscripts, and orally informing himself in all parts of 
the country, from the Himalayas to Ceylon; and as he at no time 
mentions a second language being used for sacred literature, or lliaC 
he had the slightest difficulty in communicatlDg vrith the priesthood 
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throughout the coantry, we may fairly infer that one langnage 
obtained, which was commoii to the prieetliood of all India; and as 
we know that the inscriptions of three centuries before Christ, in 
the north and the south, and the east and the west, and in the heart 
of India, were in old Pali, and that the scriptures of most Buddhist 
nations, all of whom derived their religion from India, are also 
recorded in the Pali language to this day ; it is fair to infer that the 
one language which Fahian found in general use, for sacred purposes, 
was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit, particularly as in the minute details 
of all the heresies in India, including the Brahmanical or Hindil, no 
mention whatever is made of the Sanskrit being associated with them ; 
and this would not be from oversight, for when the Chinese travellers 
met with barbarous tongues, they pointed them out. Mr. Prinsep's 
opinion goes to the length of the Pali character being the original, nut 
only of the Deva Nagari, but of other alphabets. His words are, " The 
old Lat character if carefully analyzed, each member of the alphabet 
will be found to contain the element of the corresponding members, 
not only of the Deva Nagari, but of the Canouj, Pali, Tibetan, the 
Hala Canara, and of all the derivatives of the Sanskrit stock'."' 

It may be asked, " What was the Sanskrit of very early periods ? 
"Was it capable, like the Deva Nagari character, of being resolved 
into a Pali root? or are the Pali and Sanskrit languages the 
offspring of an ancient common parent!" We have the testimony 
of very high authority. Dr. Mill, that the language of the Vedas 
differs so much from pure Sanskrit, that "to the understanding 
of it, a ' Bhashya,' or gloss, is all but indispensable'." What rela- 
tion then does the Sanskrit of the eleventh century, and that of the 
Vedas, bear to the Pali of Asoko's Edicts ? Do the two languages 
approximate in the ratio of the antiquity of the Sanskrit? 

Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
broaches a speculation, the reason ableness of which we can test by 
reference to palpable epochs of improvement in our own and other 
modern European languages. He says that the Sanskrit of the 
three first Vedas, that of the Menavn Dbarma Sastra [Menu], and 
the Puranas, differs in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, 
that of AppiuB, and that of Cicero, or of Lucretius, where he has 
not affected an obsolete style. He therefore assumes that the 
several changes in Sanskrit took place in times very nearly propor- 
tional to the above changes in the Latin; that the Vedas must 
therefore have been written three hundred years before the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, and those Institutes three hundred years before the 
' J. A- S. B., Tol. VL, page 7-1. ' Iliid, vol, iii., [uigo 25fl. 
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Furanas, By this calculation, Sir William Jones dates the Vcdaa 
hara the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries before Christ. Cut as 
Professor Wilson has proved, from internal evidence, that the 
Puranas were written or compiled between the eighth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to Sir William 
Jones's hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth 
century a.d., and the Vedas from the second century. Both the 
above are indeed great authorities; but in spite of this startling 
deduction, from applying Sir William Jones's calculations to Pro- 
fessor Wilson's dates, the absence of Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
fourth century, and the language of the inscriptions of that period, 
give some weight to doubts respecting the antiquity of all the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. It will be found indeed that inscriptions 
of a much later period than the above supposed date of the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, are not recorded in pure Sansltrit. Even the cele- 
brated inscriptions on the Allahabad and Bhitari pillars of the 
Gupta family of Sudras are not in pure Sanskrit. Dr. Mill con- 
siders their date to be about the era of Charlemagne in Europe. 
His words are, " It is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our 
present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne 
in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the 
Puranas'." But the Vishnu Furana, which Professor Wilson refers 
to the tenth century [a.d. 95-1], in a pretended prophecy, talks of 
the Guptas reigning in Magadha, which would bring the age of 
polished Sanskrit down to the tenth century'. 

If we could have looked with confidence to any one city ia 
India more than another to afford us proofs of the early use of 
Sanskrit, and memorials of Brahman ism, it is to Ougein [Ujjayana], 
and yet neither the buried city nor its successor, affords us a single 
Sanskrit inscription of ancient datcj and its coins have Buddhist 
emblems and Pali legends j and amongst the gifts to the Buddhist 
temple at Sanchi, recorded in the old L^t character and the Pali 
language, we read as follows, " The gift of the body of the Rishis," 
performing their atislerities in Ougein'.'* — " The gift of the morality 

> J. A. S, B., vol, vi., page 12. ' Ibid,, vol. v., pngo (Hi. 

' We find from thifl inacripdon lliat BmUliiat priesta did pErform austerities 
like Ibc Gyniiiogophists mentianed liy ArHan and other Westeni aQthora. Auste- 
rities, therefore, were not exclusively BraJunauical cliaraclecisUcs; no more tbsn 
ehaving the head and going naked [ QymiiDGopliist-likej were orthodox character- 
istics. The Vayu Parana, quoted by Professor Wilson, saya, " The tliree Vedas 
are the coveruig of all lieings, aud thoy who tbnnv it off tbrongli doluaion are 
" ■' ~ ' inprofitably 
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stndents of Ougein to the Rishis." — "The victory gift of the people 
performing austerities of Ougein." And a multitade of other gifts 
to this Buddhist temple are recorded from inhabitants of Ougein, 
affording presumptive evidence of the population being Buddhist. 
Why is it that none of these inscriptions are in SanEkrit'? 

If we pass from the inhahitanta of the celebrated Ougein in the 
heart of India, to the prince and his people who have left their 
records in Cuttack, on the cHstern coast, we ask the same question : 
Why are not some of these records iu Sanskrit ; the more particu- 
larly so as the prince, in his outset in life, adopted the Brahmanical 
faith ? The chief inscription' which I quote is met with on the 
rocks at Khandgiri in Cuttack ; it is lengthened but mutilated. It 
is in the old Pali character, and is in that language which is neither 
exactly the modern Pali nor the modern Sanskrit; but it is much 
more removed from the Sanskrit than Ihe Pali, and may be the 
parent of both. It is not necessary to quote more, than to say that 
the prince of Kalinga, called Aira, at twenty-four years of age, 
wrested the government from an usurper. On his accession, he chose 
the Brahmanical faith ; but subsequently studying law in an esta- 
blishment of Buddhist priests, who werk settled there undbr 
THE ANCIENT KINGS, he finally ended by becoming a Buddhist, 
and dedicating a Chailya, or temple for relics. Twice the date 1300 
occurs without mention of an era; and the alphabet and lan- 
guage of the inscription pertaining to the Buddhist periods before 
Christ, or to the first or second century, made this date very per- 
plexing. But Fahian steps in to solve our ditliculties. When he 
was in Ceylon, in 412 a.d., the Buddhists counted that year the 
!497th of their era. Now Kalinga, of which Airi was king, had 
from Sakya Buddha's death, b,c. 5-13, been celebrated for its great 
Buddhist temple of the tooth relic', {which relic felt to the share of 
Kalinga, at Buddha's death, and was transferred to Ceylon, a.d. 
311, in the ninth year of the reign of Sir! Megha Wameo, by a 
Brahman princess, and is now in British custody in Ceylon,) and bis 

BDcli petBons ore cialled NognM, and the liko." And Vishnu, when lio appeared 
in the form of BuddliB, to delude the world, appeared as a nnked mendicant, willi 
Ail head thaven. Vixhnu Purana, page S3(1. 'J'hc ahavE^ hend and nakeduess, 
therefore, were heretical pharaeteriBticF. 

' J. A. 8. B., Tol, -vi;., page 6B4. ' Ibid., toI. vi., page 1087, 

• ThiB Chailj-a lias Imwu replaced in Kalinpi, by the now well-known temple of 
Jagganatha; but tlie Rev. Dr. Stephenson judtoioualy remarlis, that the memory 
nf the ancient ritcB la still preserved in those celebrated at Jagganatha, and I ninj 
add a Btrennthening eoineidpnce to his opinion, that, necording to Fahion, the 
tootb-festivkl and the modem Rnthydtca oeeur in the sano month. 
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inscriptions tell us that he was a Buddhist; and that the Buddhist 
priests had been settled in Kalinga from the time of the ancient kings ; 
it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he uses a Buddhist era, 
and it may be permitted to us to believe that it was the same as the 
Buddhist era of Ceylon. This would inosculate excellently well with 
contemporary facts and circumstances. It would make the date of 
the inscription a.o. 213, a period iiot too modern fur the alphabet 
and language used; a period when Brahmanism and other heterodox 
doctrines were making such progress as to call for the hundred dis- 
courses of the Buddhist Deva Bodhisattwa, to arrest the evil; a 
period also antecedent, by nearly two centuries, to the earlii:st San- 
skrit inscription. And here recurs the question. Why was it that 
Aira, who had at first adopted Brahmanism, did not record his edict 
in that language, now deemed peculiar to Brahmanism, as was the 
practice in after times? But we cannot banish from our minds the 
palpable facts, that all the ancient inscriptions throughout India are 
in Pali; that they are mostly for the iaitrucUon of the people; are 
addressed to the people, and must have been understood by the 
people; and the general use of Pali indicates the general knowledge 
of the language : deductions which cannot be applied to Sanskrit. 
The oldest Santkrk inscription, with a date, is on a copper plate 
found at Kaira in Gujarat, Samvat 3()3' [a.d. 309] ; and this very 
inscription, although Sanskrit, together with two or three others 
from the same locality, strengthens the testimony of the Chinese 
travellers in the fourth century, that the spiritual and political 
power of the Brahmans was yet in an incipient state; for though 
the Vedas and Swayambhu are mentioned in the first inscription, 
the Puranic gods are unnoticed ; nor is there the slightest allusion to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or even Indra; nor is there the usual intro- 
ductory Hindu invocation; which would scarcely have been the case, 
bad Brahmans and their theology and language been in the ascen- 
dant there; and this absence of mention is the more remarkable, 
as the inscription gives the history, qualities, and piety of the rajas 
who were the donor's progenitors, and of no one does it say that he 
was a worshipper of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, &c,, &c., as is custom- 
ary in later Sanskrit inscriptions. 

The inscription gives a field to a Brahman. In a similar man- 
ner, an inscription from the same locality, and of a few years' sub- 
sequent date [a.d. 323], does no honour to the Puranic gods; but 

' Tills Samynt may be of Ihc Bnlibhi era ; wliicli woultl bring down [lie date of 
this nnil tbe fallowing inwription to the seventh century instead of the fuurtii. 
Tbe chuaotars ue nearly those of AUobabad, No. '2. 
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eays, that out of respect for those who are versed in the faur Vedas, 
a village was given by Raja Prasanga, grandson of Samanta Datta 
of Gajjara, for the worship of the five — Jagnas, Bali, Charu, 
Baiswadcva, and Agnihotra. These personages are lost sight of in 
more modem Sanskrit inscriptions, and Siva, Yishna, Ganesa, and 
others take their places. The Sanskrit is peculiar from being 
written in prose, and each phrase having a double meaning. 

We have indeed Professor Wilson himself, in spite of his neces- 
sary predilections in favour of the antiquity of the Sanskrit, candidly 
expressing bis doubts of the antiquity of the classical form of this 
language. In the introduction to the Drama of Vikrama and Ur- 
vasi, one of the plays of Kalidas, he says, " The richness of the Pracrit 
(Pah >.) in the play, both in structure and in its metrical code is very 
remarliable. A very great proportion especially of the fourth act is 
in this language, and in that act a considerable variety of metre is 
introduced. It is dear, therefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly pohshed long before the play was written, and Ikis 
might lead us to doubt whether the composition [the play] can bear so 
remote a dale as the reign of Yilcramditya, B.C. 56. It is yel rather 
vneeriaiu whether the classical language of the Hindu literature had at that 
time [b.c. 56] received so high a polish as appears in this present drama; 
and still less therefore could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, if the parent was comparatively rude. We can scarcely con- 
ceive that the cuhivation of Pracrit (Pali r) preceded that of Sanskrit 
when we advert to the principles on which the former seans evolved 
from the latter; but it must be confessed that the relation between Sans- 
kril and Pracrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated, and is yet 
far from being understood." A simple solution of Professor Wilson's 
doubts would be to consider the Sanskrit emanating from the Pali, 
the perfect from the imperfect, the polished from the rude, and the 
expressive from the simplcj at least such is the natural progress of 
languages with growing civilization. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
centuries after Christ have now fully borne out the Professor's doubts 
respecting the antiquity of its classical era, and his doubts are also 
participated by an authority great as his own, the Rev. Dr. Mill, who, 
speaking of the prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Purana which 
enumerates dynasties of future kings, Greek and Scythian, &c., says, 
" This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and semi- 
barbarous condition of atTairs, which caused the suspension of all the 
ancient records, and in which synchronous dynasties might easily be 
misstated as successive ones; and the sum of years readily palmed 
on the Hindu reader, to enhance Ike antiquity of the classical and 
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heroic"' ages of the conntry'," &c-i and he conclades by addiag, 
"Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after C hriat, it is scarcely passible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry [the Gupta Kings of the Allahabad 
and Bhitari columns] higher than the age of CharlemagQe in Europe, 
if we suppose themidentical with the Guptas of the Purana (^Vishnu]." 
This is bringing down the classical Sanskrit to a late date, for the 
language of the inscription is not pure; and if the Kings of the 
inscription are those of the Furana, its own pure Sanskrit must, of 
course, be after the eighth century. It will be noticed that Dr. Mill 
has no reservation in supposing the Brahmaus capable of literary 
fraud for interested objects; and this opinion by one so deeply read 
in Brahmanical literature as himself, is of momentous weight when 
thrown into the scale of others, less competent than himself, who 
express similar opinions, and whom I shall have occasion to quote. 

The supposition of the superior antiquity of the Fali to the 
Sanskrit language, does not rest alone upon the inferences derived 
from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, the Deva Nagari 
character being traced into the Pali, or the gradual approximation of 
the Sanskrit to the Fali, in the ratio of the antiquity of the former; 
but it is broadly asserted by the Buddhists in their sacred literature, 
and in the beginning of the fifth century of our era the Mahawanso 
expressly calls the Pali the root of alt, languages. "He 
[Buddhaghosa] translated, according to the "grammatical rules of 
the Mdgadhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singalese Atthakatha into Fali. This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human race'." 

That the PaU was generaliif known in India is testified by the 
Edicts of Asoko in the fourth century B.C., for we cannot suppose 
that he would have attempted to instruct all India in a local dialect. 
The opinion which was then entertained by the Buddhists is still 
entertained by them, and Mr. Turnour shows that there is sufficient 
ground for asserting that a well-known grammar of the Pali existed 
in the sixth century before Christ. His words are, "The oldest Pali 
grammar noticed in the literature of Ceylon is that of Kachchayano. 
It is not now extant. The several works which pass under the name 
of Kachchayano"s grammars are compilations from, or revisions of, 
the original made at different periods, both withm this island 
[Ceylon] and in other parts of Asia. The oldest version of the com- 
pilation from Kachchayano's grammar is acknowledged to be the 
' J. A. 8. "b., vol, Ti, page 11, 12. 'Tunw^r's MaliavrimBa, page S53, 
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Rnpasiddhi. I qnot« three passages: two frain the grammar and 
the other from its commentary. The first of these exiracte, without 
enabling me to fix (as the name of the ivigning Sovereign of Ceylon 
is not given) the period at which this version was compiled, proves 
the work to be of very considerable antiquity from its having beea 
composed in the Dakahina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the 
religion of the »tnle. The second and third extracts, in my opinion, 
Batisfactorily establish the interesting and important point that 
Kachchayano', whose identity Mr. Colebrooke says, In his essay, 'is 
involved in the impenetrable darknees of mythology,' was one of the 
eighty celebrated contemporary disciples of Gotamo Buddho [Sakya] 
whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. He flourished therefore in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ, and upwards of four hundred years 
before Bhatriharj, the brother of Vikramaditya, by whom, according 
to Mr. Colebrooke's essay, ' the amended rules of grammar were 
formed into memorial verses," as well as before Kalidaa, on whose 
play Professor Wilson comments." Mr. Tumour then quotes the 
passages in the original Pali, which leave no doubt of Kachchayano 
being a contemporary of Buddha.', 

Elsewhere Mr.Turnour observes, "Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Magadhi 
or Pali, is of greater antigvily than the Sanskrit, and that it had 
attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival tongue had 
acquired. They observe that the very word Pali signifies original, 
text, regularity'*, and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in 
Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will not quote with 
an air of triumph their favourite verse, " TTiere is a language which is 
the root \of all languages], men and Brahmans* at the commencement of 
the creation, who never before heard, nor altered an human aceenl, and 
even the supreme Buddhos apohe it; it is Magadhi," 

Mr. Tumour concludes with saying, " The foregoing observations, 
conpled with historical data, to which I shall now apply myself, will 
serve, I trust, to prove that the Pali or Magadhi language had already 
attained the refinement it now possesses at the time of Gotamo 
Buddha's lidvent." 

' Cltyifami. ' InlroctiictioD to the MahawuiHO, p. xxvi. 

' While Sniufrnf neaos "poliahnl," " flnislied," "doHpj" tliB very signification 
of (he two words, therefore, iDdicateB tlie rclatiTe antiqaitf of the languages. 

• The tflTtn Brahman nsed here, is possibly not in the mtriolcd Hindu sense, 
bM in the eolM^ Baddbisl sense, as applicable to men " irAo valk in purily," 
wtiboiit relatioQ to caste or irittc. 
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It evidently, however, conld not have been so copioas as Sanskrit 
became, from the alphabetical characters then in use not being able 
to Mpresa Sanskrit syntax, according to Mr. J. Prinsep. The tan- 
gible proofs of the Pah inscriptions alone give sufficient weight to the 
Buddhist claims j and until the Brahmans can produce similar 
undeniable and contemporary evidence of the existence of Sanskrit, 
their claims must surely be wanting in the balance. The singular 
discovery by Mr. J. Prinsep, of the means of reading the Pali inscrip- 
tions, and the translations from the Pali Buddhistical annals by Mr. 
Tumour, have had a marked effect upon men's minds touching 
Brabmanical pretensions. Mr. Prinsep's sncceasor as Editor of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his preface to tbe seventh 
volume, page ix., says, "Since it (the Journal) was established as 
the channel for giving to the world original discoveries in the East, 
there has been opened an entirely new field of research in the Bud- 
dhistical annals of periods antecedent to tbe eprbaii of Brah- 
MANiCAi-nocTRrNES WITH THE Sanskrit LANRTJAGE;" and at page 
X., he adds, "The history of India had been traced back to the period 
before the invasion of Alexander, and had been verified at each step 
by coins and by inscriptions; but the language of Bactria and of 
Persia at the period of that conquest was still inauflicienlly ascer- 
tained. The Bactrian alphabet was already more than half dis- 
covered through the comparison of letters upon coins with bilingual 
superscriptions. Several inscriptions, as obtained from the Topes 
excavated, or as forwarded by travellers from within the ancient limits 
of Bactria, were nearly deciphered, so that very little remained to 
perfect this discovery also [by Mr. Prinsep], and to establish, that 
the ancient Pali language, or something very closely resembling it, 
prevailed over all those countries." 

Hence we learn that Pali not only pervaded India, but Bactria 
and Persia; and that this is no wild theory or hazardous speculation 
is attested by the very high authority of the Pali scholar. Professor 
Lassen, of Bonn, contained in a private letter of his, dated 12th 
February, 1838, and pubhshed in the J. A. S. B., vol. vii„ p. 834, in 
which he says, "the legends upon, the Bactrian coins are in Pah or 
Pracrit;" at least such was his opinion. With these proofs of the 
general prevalence of Pali from Cape Comorin to Bactria, and possi- 
bly to Persia; where are we to look for the supposed millions among 
the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, whose religious duties 
imposed upon them the necessity of knowing and using the Sanskrit 
to read their religious works ? Surely they would have left us some 
specimens of Sanskrit upon coins or rocks, if the people using it had 
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been numerous, or if the language itself had been generally diffused 
even amongst the few. Some of these works, however, betray them- 
selves, and permit us to learn that the disciples of Brahma, compared 
with the population of all India, must have been very limited in 
number, and the Sanskrit language necessarily of limited use. la 
the Institutes of Menu are the following verses': "The following 
races of Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, and by seeing no 
Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes : Paundracos, Odras, and Sraviras, Kambojas, Yavaaas, and 
Sacas; Paradas, Pahlavaa, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas, and Khasas." , 

But not to stop here, the Vishnu and other Puranas, according 
to Professor Wilson, add to the enumeration of the tribes which had 
lost caste, and had become Mlcchchhas. At page 374 of the Vishnu 
Purana, the HaJbayus, and Tilsjanghas, the Sakas, the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Paradas, and Pafanavas, are enumerated. The Bhagavata 
Purana adds "Bariaras." The Vayu Purana extends the list by the 
Mahisbikas, Chaulas, Dravas, and Khasas. The Brahma Purana 
includes the Kolas, the Sarpaa, and the Keratas. The Hari Vansa 
extends the enumeration with the Tusbaras, the Chinas, Madras, the 
Kishkindas, the Kauntalas, the Bangas, the Salwas, and the Kon- 
kanas. It is quite in keeping with the pretensions of Brahmanism 
to make Brighu and the Puranas say that these nations were once 
followers of Brahma, and fell. It is su^cient that 'they admit the 
fact, that when they were written, the nations were not followers of 
Brahma. 

Professor Wilson explains who these several nations or people of 
Mlechchbas or outcasts were. The Paundras were the people of 
Western Bengal, the Odras those of Orissa, the Draviras those of the 
Coromandel Coast, the Kambojas were a people on the north-west 
of India, the Paradas and Pahlavas bordering tribes, probably in the 
same direction, the Keratas were mountaineers, the Duradas of the 
Hindu Koh, the Mahishikas and Chaulas were the people of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and the Dravas and the Khasas of 
the Himalayas, The Kolas were the forest races of Eastern Gondwana, 
and the Sarpas and the Keratas the people of Malabar. The Madras 
were people in the Punjab, the Kishkindas in Mysore, the Kauntalas, 
the people along the Nerbudda, the Bangas were the BengaUs, the 
Salwas the people in Western India, and the Konkanas inhabitants 
of the Konkan, The Sakas were the Jndo-ScylMana, who established 
themselves about 125 years before Christ along the western districts 

' ain|). X., V, 43,4^. 
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of India, the Tasharas were the Tatks of Tokharistan, the Yavanas | 

were the /onions or Greeks, and the Chinaa were the Chineae. | 

Professor Wilson concludes his note by saying, " It must have [1 

been ^.period of some antiquity when, all the nations from Bengal to the ■. 

Coromandel coast were considered as MIechchhas and outcasts'." So '] 

far, however, from this being the case, the mention alone of the I 

Greeks aflFords sufficient proof that the time is subsequent to Alex- ] 

ander's invasion; and this inference is strengthened by the mention '\ 

of China, which did not obtain this name until 260 b.C; but in 
the Chinese annals we do not kaow of any intercourse with India 
until 126 B.C., when the Emperor Woo te sent a general officer to 
the Indo-Scythians, and the Indo- Scythians only entered Northern 
India in 125 b.c. These dates, therefore, bring the outcaste state 
of the greater part of the population of India, as described in Menu 
and the Puranaa, to that very period when we know from Buddhist 
annals, Buddhist monuments, coins, and inscriptions, and indeed 
from the preceding Brahraanical enumeration, that little more than 
Professor Wilson's "circumscribed tract" was left for the "not nume- 
rous tribes" of Brahmans, and for the Sanskrit language which has , 
constantly been associated with Brahmans, and if it existed at all 
distinct from the Pali, it would, therefore, have been Uttle known 
beyond the " circumscribed trad" noticed. 

As the whole of the countries stated in Menu and the Puranas to 
have been inhabited by an outcast population, were Buddhists from 
the fourth century before Christ until the fifth century after Christ, 
the opprobrious terms MIechchhas and outcasts, liberally used by 
the Brahmans, may fairly be considered as applying to the Buddhists. 
To the above facts must be joined the comparatively recent date of 
pure Sanskrit literature, the oldest Puranas being asserted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson not to he anterior to the eighth or ninth centuries, and 
the most recent about three or four centuries old'; and " the philo- 
sophical writings clearly owe their origin to that spirit of sectarian 
rivalry of which the Puranas are the champions, and were pcrhups the 
source'." Add to these the modern style of the Hindu Drama, and 
the total absence of historical works*, and there is sufficient to give 
weight to the inference, from the want of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 

' Tlio enumeration compriaes vary much more than Bengal and the CortmiAn- i 

del coast, namely, WeBteni India, Konkan, along the Nerbudda, Punjab, Affgha- i 

niatan, Malabar, Mysore, &.c. I 

• First Oxford Lectnre, p. 25. » "Wilson's Seeoud Oxford Lectnre, p, ij. I 

* Tlie Vedaa do ngt come into the categury, as they are uudcratood to bo in an 
ancient dialect. 
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tions, that the language did not attain its polish and copiouHness 
nntil after the Pali had been long in use. 

The niotb point is the simple assertion of a fact. None of the 
Chinese travellers either in the fifth, sixth, or seventh centuries make 
any allusion to the worship of the Linga, although Uiuan theang, in 
the seventh century. Bays, there were naked heretics at Benares who 
covered themselves with ashes, and worshipped fewara, who may be 
louked upon as Siva; but had his worship assumed ite present cha- 
racter, it would scarcely have escaped the iiotice uf the Chinese, The 
fact of the Sanctum or place of honour in the celebrated Siva temple 
of Elephanta being occupied by the three-faced bust of Siva, and the 
generative emblem being ia a lateral chapel, would seem to indicate 
that the emblem worship was at least secondary, if not subsequent 
to the worship of the image of the god. 

In the enumeration in Chinese writings of the multiplied heresies 
in India, the Linga worship is equally unnoticed. The ancient West- 
ern authors are silent on the subject, and there is not the slightest 
notice of it (or indeed of Siva) from the beginning to the end of Menu, 
The Linga cave temples of Ellora are admitted to be of the eighth or 
ninth century, and it has previously been shown that, with the excep- 
tion of the temple of Bobaneswar dating from the seventh century, 
the rest of the celebrated temples dedicated to the Linga are after the 
eighth century; the antiquity of the worship may therefore be 
doubted, aud the doubt will be enhanced by the following quotations 
from Professor Wilson, " The only form in which Siva is now wor- 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it is generally agreed, has no place 
whatever amongst the types and emblems of the mythos of the 
Vedas'." And "when the Buddhists, whom all parties considered 
heterodos, were expelled, their enemies began to quarrel amuugst 
themselves, and in the eighth or mnth century a reformer named San- 
kara Acharya is celebrated for having refuted and suppressed a 
variety of unorthodox professorSj and established ihe preferential loor- 
ihip of Siva*," 

I must, however, do Professor Wilson the justice to state that, 
although he elsewhere admits the uncertainty at what period the 
worship of the Linga was introduced, he thinks it probable it was 
prior to the Christian era ; but the preceding facts and circumstances 
bearing upon the whole question of Buddhist and Brahmanical pre- 
cedence do not seem to favour the presumptions of so early a date to 
this innovation upon Brahmanism. 

'.First OxforJ Lecture, p. U. ' IliJ,, \>. 20, 
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Id case the preceding collection of facts bas proved in sufficient la 
establisli the tenth and last point, Professor Wilson's authority will 
at least suffice to put the preliminary part of it beyond question. He 
says, " The history of the Hindu religion, although not traceable with 
chronological precision, exhibits' unequivocal proof that it is by no 
means of that unalterable character which has been commonly 
ascribed to it. There are many indications which cannot be mistaken 
that it has undergone at different periods important alterations in 
both form and spirit';" and again, " They [the changes] are of them- 
selves fatal to the pretensions of the Hindu faith as it now mostly 
prevails to an inspired origin and unfathomable antiquity'." The 
religion of the Vedas was domestic, and not idolatry^, but chiefly of 
offerings to the unpersonified elements. There is no mention of the 
hero worship of Rama, Krishna, Goviuda, or Jagannath, and their 
names do not occur ; there is no sanction [nor in Menu] for widows 
burning themselves [Sati], infant marriages', or for the carrying the 
dying to the banks of some sacred river. Blood, however, stains the 
Vedas, for Dr. Stevenson has proved that they commanded daily 
animal sacrifices. Then followed the hero worship of the pretended 
incarnations of Vishnu in the forms of Rama and Krishna, which 
worship has " given rise to sects of votaries who think that the repe- 
titious of the names of Rama and Krishna is a sufficient substitute 
for all moral and religious merit'.*" 

Rama's chief feat was the conquest of Ceylon and the destruction 
of the Rakshasa, or demon king Ravana, and he met with and 
slaughtered Rakshasas on his way down to the South. There 
was a powerful king, therefore, and a numerous people both in 
Ceylon and the peninsula, not Hindus, when Rama lived. He was 
succeeded by Krishna in whom Vishnu became expressly incarnate 
" for the destruction of Kamsa, an oppressive monarch, and in fact an 

■ First Oxford Lecture, p. 4. » Ibid. 

' WilaOD Bays, " lu a, word, the religion of tlie Vedas was not idolatry." 
face to VishQU, p. 2. Theru cuuld scarcely be imasea witbout idotalry, aod they 
are mentioued in Mcuu. " Tlic king must appoint Betett or eight u ' " 
must be sworn by touching a sacred image and the tike." Chap, 7, v. 
chap. 2, V. 17(i, chap. 3, v. 152 and 1S». The mention of aacred imagea tiiuB 
givea a iBodem character to Menu aa opposed to the Vedas. 

* This is not the case in Menu, for the tent says, "To an excellent and hand- 
some youth of the aamc class, let every man give his daugbtei in marriaga accord- 
ing to Liwt even though ihe have not attained her age cifeiglil j/ean," Chap. 9, v. QS. 
Now, SB the practice obtains at the present day this departure from the Vodas in 
Meau, would Seem to afford further reascn for c[uestioning tlic antiquity of the 
loslitules, *FirstOxfotdLecture, p, 2" 
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incarnate Daitya or Titan, the naiiiral enemy of the gods^." The 
capital of this monarch was the now holy Hindu city of Mathura 
[Mutra],and we have thus a second instance of an heretical monarch 
and people to whom a Hindu hero is opposed. As late also as 
Fahiati's time, in the fourth century, Mutra was not a Hindu city. 
The period of hero worship is followed hy the religion of the Puranas, 
extending idolatry and establishiog Pantheism. 

Professor Wilson characterizes the object of these works as 
betraying " mo^t glaringly the purposes for which they were com* 
posed, the disseminatiou of new articles of faith, and the currency of 
new gods'," And elsewhere he says, that the " practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no means a concentrated and compact system, but 
a heterogeneous compound made up of various and not unfrequently 
incompatible ingredients, and that to a few ancient fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized additions, most of which arc of an 
exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful nature^" And in another 
place he says, "It is clear, therefore, that the great body of the 
present religious practices of the Hindus are subsequent in time and 
foreign to those that were enjoined by the authorities which they 
profess to regard as the foundations of their system'." 

We need not go further, therefore, to justify the inference that 
Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and such as it has 
been known to Europeans for the last two or three centuries, had no 
operative existence or practical influence in ancient times. Whether 
or not its extended' practical influence commenced only on the 
decline of Buddhism remains to be considered. The admission of 
the antiquity of the Brahman tribe in India, and the antiquity of 
the Vedas appears to me perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that Brahmans and Brahmanism had no extended influence until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

It is admitted by the most learned authorities', and even hy the 
Brahmans themselves, that they arc not aborigines in India; that 
they were in fact/omi/nn's in the land. Professor Wilson's words 
are, " It is commonly admitted that the Brahmanical religion and 
civilization were brought into India from without'," The preceding 
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' First Oxford Lecture, p. 33, As Krislina IjnJ aaencouutcrwithn Greek king, 
(Vibhiiu, p. ECG,} hia era must necesGurily bu afler Uiu third century beCorc CUrist, 
iwliea Buddhism filled the land. 

* Ibid., pftgo 26, ' Il)id., page 35. * Ibid., page 14. 

' I find tbere U tm Olniesion of the word " extended" to preceda tlie words 
" operative existence," in tho phrascologj' of tha tenth point 

» Sir, William. Jones, Klaproth, Stlilegel, Wileon, and Major-Genera] V. 
Keiiiiec!)-. ' Prefntt to Vislimi Purnnn, I'age Lxr. 
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notes it may be thought offer fair evidence of the foreign origin of 
the Brahmansj but it maybe permitted to us to doubt whether they 
necessarily introduced civilization into India. The oldest works 
upon which the whole superstructure of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
restSj are the three Vedas, " each an unarranged aggregate of pro- 
miscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and dogmas, put together ia 
general, but not always in similar succession, but not in any way 
connected one with the other'." 

This description does not appear typical of much advance in 
civilization, and to this must be added the fact stated by Principal 
Mill, that the Vedas are written in bo antiquated a dialect (Sanskrit 
in its embryo state?) that the Sanskrit scholar can only read themhy 
means of a Bbasha. The colleclor (for arranger he could not well ba 
called) of these disjointed materials, ProfesEor Wilson considers to 
have flourished ahout thirteen centuries before Christ, 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the date, is 
it to be believed that India from the Himalayas to Cape Comurin 
exhibited society in an incipient state, when men were little better 
than the beasts of the forest, which they pursued for their food, at a 
perioi3*, and for centuries before it, when magnificence, wealth, learn- 
ing, and the arts, characterized Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, on 
the west, and China on the east ! and if the Vedas ha carried back 
to the era of the Book of Exodus, we have still the objections that 
India should he in a state of barbarism, while Egypt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, and China, teemed with a wealthy and intelligent pupu- 
lation'. In the absence of data to supply motives or causes for the 
immigration of a tribe of Brahmaas [if they had that appellation 
originally] into India, it may be permitted to us to suppose that it 
resulted from necessity rather than choice. The most probable 
would he some great political convulsion. As they are deemed to 
have come from the westward, the whole country between the Oxus 
and Egypt offers to us a wide field of selection: from the Medes and 
Persians they might have carried the Veda veneration for fire, and 

' Wileon'a First Oxford Lecture, page *. 

* Chushan-rishatlinini, king of Mesopotainia, had the IsraeliteB in BuLjectioii for 
eight years about thia time, and must therefore have been a powtrfUl Mng. 
Judges iii. 8. ■ - r 

' In Abrsham'i time {1013 a.c), we find that the authority of , tho king of 
Persia, [Elam,] Cliodorlaomcr, extended to Sodomiuid Gomarrah; and ihnt with 
other kings lie marched to thoao cities. If the couutricB to the west from Persia. 
D.K found to be populous, cultivated, and wcnltby, why, at tho same tim<?, should 
tlie countries to the cast be deemed in a state of barbariun, purticularlj' when tho 
Chinese aaoals assert the very contrary ? 
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the worship of the elements, and the beard and staff and riog^ of 
the Magi, — indeed, the division of the people into four orders, reli- 
gious, military, commerdal, and servile, according to Sir William 
Jones, who also believes the Brahmans to have gone to India from 
Iran or Persia; from the Assyrians, the cMl distinctions of caste, 
the professions and trades not having been allowed to intermarry, 
and the manipulations having been handed down from father to son; 
from the Moabites, the worship of the host of heaven, with sacrifices 
in groves and high places*, and particularly the reverence for 
ancestors, and the raising up seed to a man through his widow, by 
his brothers or nw/ of kin, as evinced in the story of Ruth'; and from 
Egypt they might have taken the civil distinction of professions, and 
the caste-like distinction of the Egyptians, which disabled them 
from eating with those who were not their co-rehgionists. When 
Joseph made a feast for his brethren and the Egyptians, the latter 
could not eat with the Jews : " And tliey set on for him by himself, 
and for them by themselves, and for the Epyptians which did eat 
with him by themselves : because the Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians*." 

As all these nations olfer some features in common with the 
Brahmans, and the practices noticed are of a date anterior to that 
allotted to the Vedas, there is no objection therefore to their having 
been collected and adopted by the Brahmans, carried into India, 
incorporated into the Vedas, and gradually worked out to suit their 
own objects, in successive ages, as fitting opportunities occurred'. 
They could not have got these practices in India, supposing the 
Buddhists to have preceded them, for none of the practices are 
common to the Buddhists, The political cause for the immigration 

\ ' Vide Menu, chap, vi,, ver. 6, 41, 02; chap, ii., Tor. GC. 
^ ' 2 Clirouiolea xxxiii, 3—7, 19. 

» The singnlac coincidence between these religious feelings nnd praptiees of 
the Moabitee, finil the injuitclions on the same snbject in the Institatea of Meua, 
(Chsp.T., Ter,148,) are lao marked to be accidenlal. My limits do not permit ne 
to ciJarge on tliis intereBting subject ot present. Tlie otory of Ruth is dated from 
1312 before Christ, 

* QeneBlB xiiii. 32. b,d. 1707. 

° ProTeBsor Wiisan h&s on importaist note at page 181 of the Visfanu PiirBna. 
He Bays: "The Drisbadwati is a riier of conuderablc importance in the history of 
the HindDB, although no traces of its ancient name exists. According; to Menu, 
It is one boundary of tlie district cnlleil Brahmavartts, in which the intlilMion <if 
easttt, and their aeveml duties, liad for ever exittedi implging that, in other places. 
Vies were of hork hscxst origin. This holy land, mode by the gods, was of very 
limited extent" This is precisely tlie view of caste I have taken in tho preceding 
notes; with the exception of its unfathomable antiquity. 
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I to be considered. The destruction of the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus, B.C. 536, is of too late a date, for Buddha mentiona 
Brabmans fifty years before tbat period. The anarchy consequent 
on the destruction of the first Assyrian empire, and the fall of 
Nineveh, at the end of the ninth century before Christ, is a more 
probable period. Those of the inhabitants of the city and neigh- 
bouring country, not slaughtered, or who did not escape, were car- 
ried to Babylon; to those vjho did escape, from the geographical 
position of Nineveh, in relation to Babylon, a ready flight to the east- 
ward would be afforded, and a party may have reached India, either 
by Bamean, or by Herat ; or the slaughter of the Medes, and the 
conquest of great part of Media in. the eighth century b.c, offers 
another suitable occasion fur Hight to the eastward; indeed, the 
irruption of the Israelites in the fifteenth century, b.c, into Canaan, 
and Syria, and the character of the wars they carried on, may have 
forced tribes to migrate to the eastward. The first location is stated 
in Menu to be the eastern confines of the Punjab, and as^be tract was 
circumscribed, the tenants must necessarily have been limited in 
number; they came, therefore, as foreigners and strangers, and 
settled amongst the inhabitants of India, who may be supposed to 
have known nothing of them or of tlieir faith. They bad plainly not 
Brahmanized more than a fraction of India, when the Institutes of 
Menu were written ; and in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Chinese travellers still speak of ihem as the chief of the tribes of bar- 
barians [strangers]. BishopMoses, in the fourth century, travelled to 
India to see a Brahman, and did not see one ; [he did not happen 
to go where they were settled ;] and Scholasticus, in the same cen- 
tury, says they were located beyond the Ganges ; and as he writes 
from the Malabar coast, it would just fix them where they fix them- 
selves, — in the tract between the Sursooty and Cagyar. 

Can we, then, with such evidence, combined with the absence of 
ancient Brahmanical inscriptions, coins, and monuments of art, 
believe for one moment the monstrous claims of the fictitious chro- 
nology of the Puranas, which would not only establish for Brah- 
manism unfathomable antiquity, but the general diffusion of its 
doctrines in India ? 

I have neither limits nor ability to enter into a lengthened consi- 
deration of the weight to be given to the sacred and profane 
literature of the Brahmans, as establishing for them a very early 
supremacy in India ; but some few ideas occur to me, and those I 
will state. Much must depend upon the respective dates at which 
the works were written, which embody the Brahmanical claims. 
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Professor Wilson says the Vedas are the oldest works, and he 
considers ihem tu have been written or collected about 1300 
years before Christ. Some texts say the deities were only three, — 
Are, the air, and the sun ; but Froressor Wilson seems to think 
that their fundamental doctrine was monotheism, and that "it is 
almost certain that the practice of worshipping idols in temples was 
not the religion of the Vedas'." It is even a question whether 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva be mentioned or indicated in the Vedas ; 
and incarnations are not suggested^. Moiiern Brahmanism, therefore, 
is not the religion of the Vedas. The admission of an antiquity of 
1300 years to the Vedas and Upauishads, does not advance the 
claims of the Brabmans to a general diffusion of their doctrines, ia 
the slightest degree j for the iniinigrants might have lived in Brah- 
mavartta since the Deluge, and yet not have emei^d, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, from the circumscribed limits of their first 
location. Moreover, the concession of antiquity to the Vedas in the 
possession of a small tribe, does not miUlate against Buddhism 
being practised by the millions of India. As the Institutes of Menu 
do not mention the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, or Krishna, 
Menu probably follows the Vedas and Upanishads in order of time ; 
and yet this curious work has internal indications, which maybe con- 
sidered to aSbrd satisfactory evidence of its comparatively modern date. 
These indications I submit to those more capable of judging of their 
value than myself. The first matter would seem to be the character of 
the Sanskrit used in the composition, which, I learn from Professor 
Wilson, differs little from that of the Furanasj and Menu may, 
therefore, approximate to the date assigned to those works, the more 
so as they are mentioned in it. It would seem to have been after 
the spread of Buddhism, for it notices heretical niins'^i and as female 
anchorites and nuns constituted part of the Buddhist system, this 
notice may fairly be considered to apply to them. Moreover from 
Menu's text we infer there were cities abounding with heretics. The 
next indication is in the mention of the Chinese, " as Kshatriyas, who 
had lost caste by the omission of holy rites, and not seeing Brakiaana';" 
but as China did not acquire the name of China until the consolidation 

' Fitnt Osford Lecture, page 13. 

' Colebrook, quoted in Preface to Wilson's Vialinu Purima, page 2. 

B " Yol he who ligs n privstB conneKion with siieh women, or wilb lervant girla 
kept liy one master, or wifh female anchorita of an heretical religion, siiM Ije com. 
pelled (0 pny a small liue." Clinji. 0, vtr. 363. And Brabmaiis are (.'omm.'Uided 
not to dweD in dties ubounding willi jirof eased herelins. Chopi -1, ver. CI. 

■ Cliop. 10, ver, a. 
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of the empire in the second century b.c. Menu must date nfter 
that period'. In the same verse the In do- Scythians ISaeas] are 
mentioned ; and as they did not appear in India until the second 
century B.C., the same argument with respect to the date of Mena 
applies as in the former instance. The body of the Hindu drama 
is I believe subsequent to the Christian era, and as the following verse 
of Menu indicates the practice of crowds frequenting theatres, it may 
be inferred that Menu was written after the drama had been well 
established and become popular. "But she [a wife] who, having been 
forhidden, addicts herself to intoxicating liquor even atjabilees', or mixes 
in CROWDS AT THEATRES, must be fined six racticas of gold'." 

Not only are heretics referred to, hut the sacred literature of 
heretics is expressly mentioned, and this can scarcely apply to any 
other than the Buddhist religion. " Neglecting to keep up the con- 
secrated fires ; stealing any valuable thing besides gold ; nonpay- 
ment of the three debts; application to the books of a, false religion; 
and excessive attention to music or dancing*." 

Another matter which connects Menu with that advanced period 
of corruption, which Professor Wilson looks upon as the third period 
of change in Brabmanism, is the repeated mention of images. An 
oath must be taken by " toMching a sacred image';" and elsewhere, 
images are directed to be visited, and their shadows not to be 
passed'over, and they are to he venerated'. The present universal 
practice also (although a departure from the Vedas) of a man 
marrying an infant, even under eight years of age, being sanctioned 
in Menu', gives 'an air of modernism to the composition. To the 
above may be added the severe restrictive religious ordinances 
with respect to caste, food, and exclusiveness", basing them on 
divine authority; which I thinii I have shown could not have 
obtained amongst the gymnosopbista or sophists, if they were 
Brahmans ; and if they were not Brahmans, what becomes of the 
pretensions of Menu and the Puranas to influence, beyond the small 

' Tiin is tlie name of the djnaaiy wliich reigned over China [Sanekrit 
Chin] s-o. S49 to 202, during nhicli tlie Cliiiiese power caused it to be known, 
FOR THE FIRST Tuts tn Central and Wrilem Asia ; its conquests being extended ta 
the Caspian. Spa and Bengal, in the roign. of Tain she hwang te, tlie celebtBlod 
bumer of books. Tlie name of the dynasty has formed tLat of Cliina. Klaproth. 

' This looks as if a little jollity on llie part of n lady at a jubilee were Teuial, 

" Menu, chnp. 9, ver. 84. * Ibid., oliap. 11, ver. fi6. 

> Ibid., eliap. 7, ver. 54. " Ibid., cbap, 2, vet. 176 i cbap. 4, yer. 39, 130, 153. 

T Ibid., chap. 0, Ter. i)B. 

^ The Brabmaji eats bvl hta own food; wears hut hit Btea apparel; and bestamt 
but his men in alrm: through the benevolencB of iht Brahman, indeed, olhervmrlala 
eiijo'j (i/i." Menu, clmp. 1, ver, 101: 
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tract OQ the Saraawati river? The next indication of modernism in 
Menu arises from tlic pasitioa wbicb Brahmans arrogate to them* 
selves. The paramount object of the Institutes of Menu is the 
spiritual dominion and temporal advantages of Brahmans. Every- 
thing is subservient to this great object; they are "lords of alV," but 
it has been shown that in inscriptions of the fourth centnry ^seventh !] 
they speak of themselves in humbler terms; and it is not until 
the tenth centnry, that they have "feft for earthly kings to adore." 
I have already alluded, at p, 410, to the fact, that the Inslilutes 
could not have had any practical operation at the time Arrian's 
authorities wrote, from their stating that the most remarkahle 
feature amongst the Indians was their not having any servile class, 
no Sudras in fact; all men being free and equal ! A further indica- 
tion of the Institutes being subsequent to the establishment of Bud- 
dhism is found in the contradictory injunctions to abstain from 
eating meat, or taiinff animal life at all', [these being Buddhist 
tenets] with the injunctions to slay and sacrilice to the gods and 
ancestors', although still not to the extent commanded in the 
Vedas ; and another Buddhist practice recorded in Menu, is the 
command to the Brab-oan student to beg his daily food from house 
to house, remaining silent^. There is a verse of Menu" which 
enumerates those who are to b-e shunned at a Sraddha ; amongst 
whom is a " ft(iuijQ(or of the ocean." Now, as Fahian, in a. d. 412, 
sailed with Brahman merchants to China from Ceylon, it could 
scarcely have been in the face of an interdict which places the navi- 
gator in the same category with a " kovsehurner," a "giver of 
poison," and a "suborner of perjury ," that Brahmans would have gone 
to sea. May not the interdict be fairly considered the consequence 
of the practice i and this would date the Institutes of Menu after the 
fourth century ! 

The last indication of modernism that occurs to me is the mention 
of the Puranas; and in the same verse, the heroic poems (although 
not by name) are referred to, which would give a date to Menu 

' From his higli birth alone b Brahmiui is nn oS>« <if venfralim, eiin to 
Dititkb; liis rteclarations to mankind ore decisite evidencr; luid l]iL< Veda itself 
BonfetH on liira that rfiaractcr. Menu, chap. II, vcr. B5. "A learned Bralinmn 
tisTing found a Ireasure formcrlj' liiddon, mnj' take it iritlioiit nny dedicntioD, tinix 
V (« ITle lord of all." Menu, chap. 8, ver. S^. 

• Menu, chap. 2, vcr. 177; cliap.O, rer. 4Q, (I8,7S; cliftp- 1', "fT. Ji; thnp. 5, 
rer. 22, 38, 30, 42, 4S, nnd dtewliere. 

' Menu, cbap. 3, ver. 123, 237, 267 — 271 i including AbIi, fleah, and fowl. In 
vcr. 2S of cbap, 6, it ia expreEgly laiil that Brahmit cri.iited kII the auininl and 
vegetable aystem, for the saslenanoe of the vital spirit. 

' Cliap. 2, ver. 183, 185, ' Chap. 3, vcr. 158. 
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subsequent to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata'. If "the 44th 
and 45th verses of the 10th chapter of Menu, which make many 
nations outcasts, are meant to describe the religious state of India 
at the time Menu was written, then it would apply pretty well to the 
seventh century a.d., when HiuaD thsang was in India, and all the 
countries named in the verses were Buddbist ; although ISuddhism 
was declining in some of tbein, and Brahmanisin was rapidly 
rising to power. The Puranas claim a date for Rama of SG7,102 
years, and Bentiey fixes the composition of the Ramayana about 
A.D. 291 ! ! 

; As mention is made in tbe Ramayana and Mahabbarala of the 
Chinese, and Indo-Scytbians, and Greeks, the same arguments with 
respect to tbe date of these works, from such mention, applies as well 
to them as to Menu. Professor Wilson has no doubt tbe Bactrian 
Greeks were intended by the term Yavanas, from their being usually 
named, in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kambojaa, 
Duradas, Paradas, Bablikas, Sakas, &c.,in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Menu, and in various poems and plays"; but Mr. James 
Prinsep gives a stronger reason, from one of tbe inscriptions at 
Girnar calling Antiocbus the Yana [in Sanskrit Yavana] Raja. 
Indeed, the Mohammedan doctors at Lueknow, at this day, call tbe 
system of medicine they practise, that of the Yanaiii, — Greeks ! 

None of these works, therefore, can date beyond the second century 
before Christ, and tbey may be many centuries later. I have read 
a translation of some part of the Ramayana ; but of the Mahabha- 
rata I have no knowledge, In going over the former, 1 found that 
Rama sacrificed to Rudra and Vishnu ; the work, therefore, may 
be supposed to have been written after these gods had superseded 
the personified elements mentioned in the Yedas and Menu. 

In the ne.\t place, the repeaters of tbe Purauas [Puranicks] are 
mentioned^; and the work would thus be brought within tbe age 
assigned to the Purauas. The hereditary possessions of Rama's 
ancestors [the Ikshwakus, who are also the ancestors of the Sakyas 
or Buddhists] are represented to be in the Punjab on the river 
Ikshoomuttee, seven days' journey from Oude, and the country was 



' "At the obsequies to ancefilora he muBt let the Bralimana heta passages from 
the Veda, from the codes of law, from moral tales, from heroic poemi, from the 
Puranas, Hnd from theological texts." Menu, chap. 3, ver, 832. Aud ill chap. 
la, ver. 109, a well instructeil Bralimau is lie who haa^ "studied tho "Vedas, 
Vedangfts, Mimansa, Njaja, Dhurmasaatia, and/'uraniu." 
, * Viahnu Purano, page 10-1. 
' Raauyuui, book ii., sect. QO, p. 80. 
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said to be inhabited by bartarimts'. The placing Rama's ancestral 
possessions in a country, the inhabitants of which were not of the 
Hindu faith, and within seven days' March of Oude, indicates that 
ihe'y were" either a family of strangers in the land, or schismatics 
from the popular faith. As the Raniayana bears internal evidence 
of being written after the coming of the Greeks, this mention of 
the ancestral lands of Rama being amongst barbarians in the Punjab, 
[necessarily heretics,] would seem to have reference to the inferior 
numerical relation Jn which his family, and probably his tribe, 
IKshatrffo,'] stood to the people at large; and as Buddhists pervaded 
India until the fifth century a.h., if the term barbarians apply to 
them, the previous inference with respect to the age of the Ramayana 
would be strengthened. 

■ In the fourth part of the Ramayana, called Kish Khindhya 
Kanda, Hanuman, Rama's monkey-general, is described as passing 
the Viudfaya mountains, and entering the cave of Swayamprabha. 
On looking into Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary, Swayamprabha is 
called a Jain of the future era j and this connexion of the name 
found in the Ramayana with heterodoxy, seems to have some co- 
louring, when we consider the fact that all the caves in the Vindiiya 
and Chanda mountains were Buddliist, and the earliest of the Hindu 
caves are referred to the eighth or ninth centuries a.d. If, there- 
fore, the passage in the Ramayana have reference to ii Buddhist or 
Jain heretic, the expedition to the south must have taken place after 
the advent of Buddha'. 

Of the Mahabharata I can say little : the argument with respect 
to date which applies to the Ramayana, from the mention of the 
Chinese, Greeks, and I ndo- Scythians, applies to it. There are also 
two or three other points of some weight. Krishna is represented 
when Mutra [MathuraJ was besieged by Kalayavaua, to have gone 
forth unarmed, and beheld the Greek king, who pursued him : 
Krishna took refuge in a large cavern [enufs a^ain!] whore Muchu- 
kunda was asleep, who awakening, by a glance of his eye reduced 
the Greek king to ashes". This story has probably relation to some 
inroad of one of Alexander's successors, and gives a positive Umit 
to the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

But it would appear that there is evidence of a more recent 

i.Itaiunyaiia, book U., sect. 53, p. 107. 

' Before quilting tba Ramnjana, I would noticu tliat (he Brahmiin fcutbor or 
auUiors havo evidently edido niaritimo aetuciatioDa ; fur llic mooD's action upon tlio 
tides is mentioned. Book ii., seat, 77, p. 45lf. 

' Wilson's Vislinu Fiuuui, p. 5tl7. 
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character in the mention of the Bhoja Rajas of Malwa', or rather 
of Dbar in Malwa. In James Frinsep's useful tables, the firH of 
the name is placed a.d. 483, in 540 a.d. by Sterling, and 5G7 hy 
Col. Tod; and from Jain manuscripts, Col. Tod fixes the other 
two Rajas Bhoja respectively at GCa a.d. and 103.5 a,d. The 
younger Arrian visited the capital Mingara of the kings of Cutch 
[Saurashtra] in the second century a.d., and found two Parthian 
families [Mithraic ?] contesting and enjoying the sovereignty with 
alternate success, and no Hindu government existed. (J. A. S. B. vol., 
vi., p. 385.) In the second century the Sah's or Sahu's, which 
names are not Sapskrit, and upon whose coins are Buddhist em- 
blems with a Deva Nagarj character of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
may he supposed to have followed the Parthians ; nevertheless, it is 
stated to be the family which is anathematized in the Mahabharata, 
in common with the Ati Sindhus [beyond the Indus], which would 
make the Mahabharata after the second century. 

But there is yet another matter associating the Mahabharata with 
a comparatively modern period ; and that is, the religious contests 
first with the Buddhists, and then between the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas, involving the burning of Benares, the' chief seat of the 
Saivas, by Krishna, which contests, in the first instance, had for 
their object, it is supposed, the extermination of the Buddhists ; 
and subsequently the Hindus fell out amongst themselves. Professor 
Wilson thinks about the third or fourth century a.d.' This brings 
the date down suRiciently low ; but Fahian expressly states, that 
up to the beginning of the fifth century a.d.. Buddhism had gone 
on uninterruptedly from its origin j and Hiuan thsang makes no 
mention whatever of persecution : so far from it, he says, the 
Buddhists were living so harmoniously with the Hindus, that they 
were little better than heretics, and were evidently becoming absorbed 
into them. Bentley's date of 600 a.d. for the Mahabharata has 
thus some approximate support from sources entirely independent 
of those upon which he founded his deductions. 

It seems to me that the existence and even early dates of the 
preceding Brahmanical works are not at all incompatible with the 
paramount prevalence of Buddhism in India, and with a very 
limited, religious, moral, and political influence of Brahmanisra, 
little extending beyond the first tract in which its propounders were 
located. Not so with the Puranas ; they must have been written at 
a period when Brahmaniam was not only in the ascendant, but when 

' Wilaon's VIhIuiu Turaiiii, ]'. 410 uuJ 424. ' OxfotJ Lectucp, p. 27, 
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■II evidence of a previoiu state of iLings was swept awajr or Gnp. 
pressed, and tbe means were consequentlf nanting to subject their 
extravagant pretensions to the te^t of tnith : the7 must have been 
wriiten, in fact, when the Dirva Nagsri bad so mnch changed its 
form, that the damning proofs against them, recorded in caves and 
on rocks and stones, had to the public become sealed memorials of 
the past. I cannot bnt heartily concnr, therefore, in Professor 
Wilsons opinion, " that Ihe oldest of the Paranaa is not aaterior to 
the eighth or ninth centuri/, and the mont recent not above three or Jour 
centurieg old';" or at least that tliey are long subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era, and Col. Wilford says, they are certainly a modera coropila- 
tioQ from valuable materials which he is afraid no longer exist. 

Not a single fact that I have collected, or a single inference that 
I have deduced, in the preceding notes, militates against these 
opinions ; and if the Furanas do embody older materials, they are 
but the legends of the inhabitants of the Brahmavarta, containing 
not quite so much historic truth, or instrnctive knowledge, as the 
Irish legends of O'Donobough at Kiilamey, those of Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table, the fairy tales of old, the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, or the monkish legends ! But from their 
prestige, — from the ignorance of Indian history antecedent to their 
date, — and from ail Oriental knowledge having been long tinted, not 
with "couieur du rose, " bat with " couleur de Brahmaniame*," the 
intellectual vision uf inquirers was eHicient only through one 
medium j and it is only now that our views are in progress of recti- 
ficalion, from the profound research of such men as Wilson, Prinsep, 
Tnmonr, Klapmth, Remusat, Landresse, Biirnouf, and Lassen. 

As the Puranas are the text-books of modern Hindus, although 
much circumscribed for limits, I must quote briefiy the opintuns of 
some learned men with respect to their value, as guides to truth or 
mirrors reflecting ancient Brahmanism. And iirst, Professor Wilson. 
He says, " The determination of their [the Puranas] modern and 
nnauthenticated composition deprives them of the sacred character 

1 First Oxford Lecture, jt, 25, The Rev. Dr, Wilson of Bombay fnys the 
Bhagavata Purano, wliich is the greateal practical aufAori/ji □( preieni, cannot 
claim an antiquity mnch exceeding ri« eentuHei. J. A. S. B., vol. v., p. 310. 

' The Hon. Mr. Tumour bbjb, " When our Boholara came into contact with 
tile Bi&lmuuus, they were not only interesteil in conflning the researches of orieal&I- 
ists to Sauslirit literature, but in every possible Vtay, bolb by reference to their Dvu 
anoicnl prejudiced autlioriticsj and their iadividuD.1 rcpresuntationa, lliey lubourcd 
to depreciate in the calimaUon of Europeans tbe literatare of the Buddhisw, as 
well as the Pali or Magodlii language, iu which that literature is recordeil." 
Introd. to Mobawanso, p. 13. 
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which they have usurped, destroys their credit, impairs their infla- 
eoce, and strikes away the main proof on 'which, at present, the 
great mass of Hindu idolatry and superstition relies';" and with 
respect to their object, " In their decidedly scctarial character ; in 
the boldness with which they assert the pantheistic presence [of 
someone deity] ; in their numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legends, they betray most glaringly the pur- 
poses for which they were composed; the dissemination of nem articles 
fo faith, the currency of new gods*" "but they furnish anthoritalive 
views of the essential institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization, and they have handed down all that the 
Hindus have of traditional history.' ' 

Upon the subject of the extravagant chronology of the Hindus, 
the Professor says, " That the enormous periods of which it is 
composed are of apurely mythological character";" " and the attempts 
that have been made to account for them on astronomical computa- 
tions, have led to no satisfactory results." These extravagances 
furnish an additional argument against the authority of those works 
in which they are seriously affirmed as truth. The value of this 
chronology is best shown hy aa extract from Prinaep's useful 
Tables. 



Nameg. 


Purauie Date. 


Junes." 


Wilfotd. 


Bentley. 


Wilson.- 

B.C. 


TmL 


IkshwakH oud 


2,183,102 

86T,1U2 


6000 


2700 
13G0 


1523 




2200 


Rama 




oftlioGrczekB.... 


ia02 


600 


350 




315 


320 


last of the Mtt- 
gadha kings 


452 B.C. 


300 *,D. 






438 ^,D. 


546 A.D. 



So that, in the age of Rama, there is a trifling discrepancy of more 
than yOO|000 years, and even in that of a real historical personage 
known to the Greeks, Cbandragupta, of 1187 years ! The Hon, Mr, 
Turnonr, in his Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. 1", says, "Bentley, 
Davis, and others, have discussed and attempted to unravel and ac- 
count for the absurdities of the Hindu chronology. Great as is the 
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iDgennity they have displayed, and successful as their inquiries have 
been in other subjects, they all tend to prove the existence of incon- 
gruities, and to show that they are the result of syslematic perver- 
sions, had recourse to since the time of Megasthenes by the Hindus, 
to v!ork oul their religious impostures." Sir William Jones calls the 
chronology of the Hindus "fictitious ;" Col. Wilford speaks of it as 
"monstrous," and the "geographical, chronological, and historical 
part of the Puranas as ' absurd,' " and thinks " il difficult to fir the 
time when the Hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched 
into the mazes of extravagance and fable ; but it tnnst have been 
after the time of Megasthenes, for in his time the Hindus did not 
carry their antiquities much beyond COOO years." (Introduction to 
Mahawanso, p. xvi.) And in Hindu history, Professor Wilson says 
the " identification of Chandragupta and Sandracottus is the onli/ 
point on which we can rest with anything like confidence." (Notes 
on the Mudra Rakshasa.) 

Indeed, on the subject of Hindu history. Professor Wilson says, 
the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied is the Kaja Taringini', 
which professes to be a history of Cashmere, but its composition 
by Kalhana was as late as a.o. 1148, and Professor Wilson 
admits an adjustment of the chronology of "96 years, but Mr. 
Tumour shows that it should be 117" years'. So much for the 
accuracy of the only A iXory, which after alt is not of any part of India 
proper, and which moreover bears internal e 
of its earliest record from Buddhist i 
terms. Mr. Tumour sums up his revi 
saying, "That there does not noic exist s 
chronologically C' 
history proceeds, not from o 



vidence of deriving pait 
i by using Buddhist 
B of Hindu literature with 
. authentic, connected, and 
u history, and that the absence of that 
1 deficiency of hislorjcal data, nor 



their destruction by the ravages of war, but the systematic pervet 
of those data, adopted to work out the monstrous scheme upon which 
the Hindu faith is based'." Amongst its absurdities, it places King 
Asoko as establishing Buddhism in Cashmere 771 years before the 
birth of Sakya Buddha; Asoko's own era being antedated from 329 
B.C. to 1394 B.c.'l! , 

Itcan scarcely be necessary to say more of the chronology of the 
Puranas. Of their astronomy, Professor Wilson says, Vjt is as 
incompatible with the scientific astronomy of the Hindus, as it is 
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with the CopemicaD system. Much of the astroaomy of the Hindus, 
properly so called, agrees with thatof Europe; and advantage has jndi- 
cioualy been taken of the diSferencea between the inventions of Iheir 
Pvranas, and the facta of their astronomers, to convict the former 
even by native testimony of ahsitrdity and error''." 

Mr, L. Wilkinson, a Bengal civilian, says, "The Buddhist system of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic closely agreed, as opposed to the absurd 
system of the Puranaa'." Elsewhere, Mr. Wilkinaon gives an account 
of his having obtained a Sanskrit copy of a translation of Euclid, 
made in the celebrated Raja Jysing'a time. It was done by the 
Brahman Sainral Sagannalha, and Mr. Wilkinson has the following 
words: " Our Brahman translator of this work, however, is guilty of 
one of those base acts of plagiarism and literarr/ injustice so common with 
all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his reader that the work was 
originally revealed by Brahma to Visvakarma, that it lay for ages 
unknown, and he has revived it. This was between A. d. 1699 and 
1 743'.'" My notes may possibly strengthen a belief that this gross 
fraud is but the type of others in the Puranas, la Menu, and in the 
heroic poems. 

To the above I may add the testimony of Mr. Wathen with re- 
spect to the value and object of the Puranas. He says, "In the course 
of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the very 
opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmaus in regard 
to the preservation of historical legends. The Brahmans are accused 
by the Jainas of having destroyed, wherever they gained the 
supremacy, all the historical hooks in existence tvhich related fads 
anterior to the Miissvlman conquest f and we certainly do not find in 
the Dakhan and other countries which have been long under tlieir 
exclusive influence anything whatever prior to thatperiodi whereas 
on the contrary the Jainas have treasured up in their libraries every 
historical legend and fragment that could be preserved by them, 
May it not be inferred that the Brahmans, sensible of the great 
changes introduced by themselves to serve their own avaricious pur- 
poses in the Hindu worship, at the era of the Mussulman conquest, 
neglected the preservation of the historical works which then existed? 
for, as no king of their own faith remained, and their nobles and 
learned men must have lost their power and influence, no one was 
left whdll^k any interest in their preservation; and it appears pro- 
bablc that at such period the Puranas were altered, and the novel 
practices now existing introduced, to enable those wily priests still to 
J. A. S. B.jvol. vii., p.227. 
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extort from the superstition of fhe people, what they Lad formerly 
enjoyed by the pious munificence of their owa kiogs. The Jaioas, 
indeed, assert that the Furanas are mere historical works, that 
Farasurama, Ram chaadra, and Krishna, &c., were merely great 
kings who reigned in Oude and other places, and have not the 
slightest pretensions to divinity. 

" It may tend to confirm this theory when we consider that all the 
great reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines aud whose 
expositions of that faith are now followed, flourished about the same 
period when India was thrown into confusion by the invasions of 
those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, the Arabs, the Turks, aud 
Afghans, or from five to eight hundred years back; Sankara 
Acharya, Valabha Acharya, and Ramauuja Acharya are all supposed 
to have lived between those periods. 

"The greatHindu sovereignties falling to pieces, it became impos- 
sible to perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure; 
the kings of foreign faith no longer ruling by the Shastraa, no check 
existed to the intermixture of castes, hence the Warna Sankara; the 
Kshatriyas, overcome and fleeing from their foes, emigrated into 
various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and engaged in civil 
and commercial pursuits, hence the present Kshctri, Prabhi, the 
Bhotti, &c,, once warriors, now scribes and merchants; theBrahmans 
then, to raise themselves and degrade the other castes, invented the 
fables of the destruction of the whole Kshatriya tribe by Parasurama, 
a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled them to substi- 
tute the Furanas for the Vedas, in conducting the sacred offices as 
connected with those classes. 

"Further, if we inquire inlo the origin of the present most popular 
incarnations, as wurshippedin Western India, we shall, no doubt, trace 
them to the era when the Furanas were interpolated, and converted 
from mere historical legends into books of Scripture. A new impetus 
was thus given to superstition by the discovery of these supposed 
miraculous emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, iu the shape of 
Khundeh Rao, Wittoba. and the Chinchwara Ganapati, 

"That great changes were introduced about the period of theMus- 
sulman invasion into the practices of the Hindu religion, and that 
mauy as they now exist are/ar different to what they were previous to 
that era, are facts tchich will become belter known and oBcertaj/^d as the 
ancient history of the country becomes more cleared /row the obscvrify in 
which it ia at present involved'," 

' Mr. Wnthcn, .T. A, S. B., vol. ir., page iSi. 
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To the above character of the Piiranas, Professor Wilson adds 
that " it is highly probable that of the present popular forma of the 
Hindu religion, none assumed tbeir actual state earlier thau the time 
of Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all 
likelihood in the eighth or ninth century a.d. Of the Vaishnava 
teachers, Ramaiiuja dates in the twelfth century, Madhva Acharya 
in the thirteenth century, and Vallabha in the sixteenth century, and 
the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, 
being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they taught^," 

This coincidence of opinion between learned OrientaUata from 
opposite sides of India should be conclusive with respect to the 
character and objects of the Puranas. One curious circumstance 
affords undoubted proof of the interpolations which must have taken 
place, and which necessarily vitiates tbeir originality. Although evi- 
dently of different ages, " each and all of the Puranas have each and 
all of them the names of the whole eighteen recorded in the text." 

But their worthlessness as records even of legends is shown ia 
almost every page of the notes to the Vishnu Puraua, for commonly 
no two of them relate the same legend exactly in the same way, give 
the same personages aa actors, the same genealogies or succession of 
princes, or the same facts and circumstances. 

After the production of such weighty authorities in regard to the 
unworthinesa of the Puranas aa aETording evidence in favour of the 
claims of Brahmauism to a remote antiquity and general diffusion in 
ancient India, I feel that I may close my notes, satisfied that the 
deductions at which I have arrived, if they do not carry conviction 
to the minds of others, will yet afford matter for discussion with 
those reflective and unbiassed orientalists who are willing to pursne 
truth for its own sake. 

A summary of the deductions from the facts and analogies coh 
lecCed in the preceding notes, caa be comprised in a few words. 
Modern Brahmanism would seem to he a gradual and slow growth, 
for selfish purposes of aggrandisement, and religious, moral, and 
political dominion, from a small tribe of strangers who first located 
themselves in a small tract on the eastern confines of the Panjab ; 
which tribe pushed its members and its influence into other parts of 
India, as favourable opportunities occurred ; altering the traditions 
of theimative country, or inventinij legends, to suit their progress 
and their pretensions, which pretensions at first were simple and 
forbearing, but gradually became grasping and haughty, as their 

' Wilson's Visiiuu Putana, Inlrod., p. 10, 
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numbers and influence increased ; oatil the period of the iaveDtioQ 
of the Puranas, when the confusion and 'anarchy coDSeqaent on the 
fall of Buddhism, previously the chief obstacle to their ambition, 
offered a fitting occasion to claim for Brabnianism the broad bases 
npon which it has since affected to stand, — an occasion, however, 
which in fixing the power of Brahmanism, simultaneously sowed 
the seeds of those debasing corruptions which are now its character- 
istics. This is but the melancholy, although instructive history of 
the prieatbood of moBt ancient nations ; and it is not without 
example in more modern times. The lirahmanical religion com- 
menced in monotheism, and as its priests obtained wealth and 
power, it progressed to blind idolatry, and revolting superstitions 
and practices. The Jewish religion commenced in rigid monotheism j 
and notwithstanding the direct manifestations of displeasure on the 
part of the Deity, the punishment and dispersion of the Jewish 
people was consequent upon their incessant relapses into idolatry. 
Buddhism, in its institution, is abhorrent from idolatry, and yet, in 
all coontries where it is now practised, it is characterized not only 
by its gross worship of figures of Buddha, but of endless forms of 
" spirits of air and goblins damned." The Chinese religion, before 
Buddhism, was monotheism, and it has now all the corruptions of 
roodern Buddhism j and in comparatively recent times, we see how 
saint worship and the veneration of idols have grown out of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity. 

In judging, therefore, of the relative antiquity of religions, it is 
not a well-founded argument to assert, that those are the most 
ancient which are the most gross and absurd in their superstitions, 
and those the most recent which are the most simple in their belief 
and practices. 

The history of the preceding religions is opposed to any such 
inference, and the relative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
cannot be determined by any suth test. We have probably better 
data, in the absence of anything Brahmanical, of irrefragable 
authority, such as inscriptions, coins, and works of art, approaching 
within six or seven centuries of siich decisive proofs of the absolute 
existence of Buddhism. 

Boundless preteusious to an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
general diffusion of Brahmanism, meet us at every step in Hindu 
literature j but the very fact of these pretensions being recorded in 
the Sanskrit language in its perfect form, is sufficient to raise doubts 
of their having any just and solid foundations j the more so, as the 
cbief of them arc not met with recorded in older forms of the Ian- 
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guage, SupposiDg, therefore, Brahtnanism not to have been the 
prevailing doctrine in ancient timea in India, it will be asked what 
then were the doctrines that did prevail ? The Mahawanso aays, 
that Ceylon was characterized by demo a- worship ; the Chinese 
writings state that the doctrine of the Tao sae pervaded Thibet ' until 
the introduction of Buddhism ; and in Kashmir the snake worship 
obtained, until superseded by Buddhism. In Southern India, 
the Brahmans do not pretend to any very ancient location ; Cen- 
tral and Upper India, therefore, remain to be considered ; and there 
it is asserted, that Buddhism prevailed from all aniiquily. Sakya 
Buddha dates from the seventh century before Christ ; but the 
Chinese travellers saw the temples holding the relics of his prede- 
cessors, which would seem to carry its institution to very remote 
antiquity indeed. Fahiansaw, between a. d. 400 to 412, stupendous 
works of Buddhist art falling to decay through age, while Brahmanism 
[and, of course, Brahmanical works of art] was progressing, and 
not retrograding, — the one looking forward, the other passing by. 
Fa hian also declares that the year a.d. 413 was the 149?th year of 
a Buddhist era, and the year 1300 appears in an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Khandgiri. 

I shall conclude the consideration of this question with the 
following quotations from the Hon. Mr, Tumour's Introduction to 
the Mahawanso (p. 12). He says, "The rival religion to Hinduism 
in Asia, promulgated by Buddhas ai^tjccedent to Gotamo, [Sakya 
Buddha,] from a period too remote to admit of chronological 
definition, was Buddhism. The last successful struggle of Buddh- 
ism for ascendancy in India, subsequent to the advent of _Gotamo, 
was in the fourth century b.c. It then became the religion of the 
state. The ruler of that vast empire was at that epoch numbered 
amongst its most zealous converts''^ and fragments of evidence, 
literary as well as of the arts, still survive, to attest that that reli- 

' Fa liian. Note, page 231, 

' Tho3o who are dispoaod to trace tlia modificatioiis of Buddhism, may posaibly 
Bee a reformer and innovator, rather than a convert, in Asoko, particularly, as in 
his zeaX lie sent missiouariea to propagatu liis doctrines to places where BuddluBm 
already prevailed; for instance, lie sent his sou to Ceylon in the fourth century ac, 
wMle the UahawaDBO expressly states that Sakya himself had been there morn than 
two centuries before that date, and converted the inhahitaiila. Previously to Asoko's 
time, the interdict to the slaughter of snimats For food bad been uoufined to the 
Buddhist clergy; but Asoko, in his zeal for the salvation of men, carried the 
interdict to the laity as well as the clergy : for this purpose his cdieta are recoccled 
on rocks in various ports of India, and for this purpose were his inlssiolliiriea sent, 
even to Anliochus and Ptolemy. 
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gion had oacc been predominant throaghout tlie most civilized aatl 
powerful liiDgduiiis of Asia." 

Of course, all these religions at the time spoken of had nameroii3 
heresies, and underwent various modifications with the progress of 
time, and the change in men's opinions ; nor is it my purpose 
absolutely to deny the possibility of a very ancient contemporaneous 
existence in India to Buddhism and Brahmanism, the latter in its 
simplest forms, precisely as Buddhist heresies would exist contempo- 
raneously with the parent religion ; but, after a careful collation of 
facts, I unhesitatingly declare that I have not met with evidence to 
satisfy my mind that Brahmanism was ever in the ascendant, until 
after the fall of Buddhism ! 

With a few words on the genius of ancient Buddhism, and the 
possible cause of its fall in India, I shall close these notes. The 
Buddhists, like many other Eastern nations, believed in the transmi- 
gration of the soul. To terminate this probationary state, and to 
obtain final liberation or rest, nirvana or ntrbulti, that is to say, the 
stoppage of the further transition of the soul, was the sole worthy 
object, of man's existence! The only path to this object was 
through the grades of the clergy. Tlie conditions were, the " wosf 
perfect faith, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect knowledge." 
It was insufhcient for the laity that they believed in Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga, i. e. Buddha, the law, and the clergy or church ; of which 
there is elsewhere an analogue in " God, the law, and the prophets :" 
it was only by receiving the tonsure, and enlisting in the ranks of 
the church, that they even made the first step towards salvation. 
It was then, that, abandoning the world and its concerns, pledged 
to absolute poverty, to support life by eleemosynary means, to chas- 
tity, to abslioeuce, to penance, to prayer, and, above all, to continued 
contemplation of divine truths, they rose in the grades of the 
church, until some one amongst them having attained the most 
perfect knowledge, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect faith, 
became Buddha, or infinite wisdom ; that is to say, the soul ceased 
to wander, — its final rest was attained, and it was absorbed into the 
First Cause. It has been attempted to brand this doctrine with 
atheism ; hut if it be so, then are the Brahmans atheists, for it is 
part of their esoteric system '. Those of the Buddhist clergy who 
could not attain nirvana, in their renewed births were supposed to 
attain a form amongst the grades of beings either celestial or terres- 
trial, approaching to perfect happiness in the proximate ratio of their 

' Wiigoii, Secoiid Oxford Lecture, p. CiA. 
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attainment of perfect knowledge, and in these states tlicy might rise 
fall, until fnal liberation was attained. The soula of the laity 
went ou transmigrating through animal or vegetable life, without 
even passing the threshold to salvation. It was a strong motive 
with every man, therefore, to join the clergy, and even the painful 
lives the latter led, did not prevent the proper relation between pro- 
ducers and non-producers in the social system being subverted, 
The accumulation of the clergy was pregnant with evil. Their 
standard of excellence was infinitely too high for humanity; their 
tests for its attainment too severe ; schisms occurred, disorders 
broke out, relaxations in discipline fuUoweJ, and these circumstances, 
in the progress of ages, combined with the severe pressure upon 
the laity for the support of the enormously disproportioned num- 
bers of the clergy [vide Mahawanso], loosened their hold upon the 
veneration and affection of the people: they silently fell off from 
a system which was so onerous, and merged into the Vaisya' or 
Sudra ranks of the Brahmanical faith, precisely as is described by 
Hiuan thsang to have been the case at Patna in the seventh cen- 
tury, when " the Buddhists were living amongst the heretics, and 
no better than them."' In this corrupted stage of Buddhism, the 
fiery Saivas mustered in sufficient force to effect its overthrow; 
the clergy, and such of the laity as espoused their interests, were 
either slaughtered, or driven out of India to a man, and the rest of 
the laity had little difficulty in transferring their ailegiance from one 
idol to another, (for from works of Buddhist art, and from what 
we now see of its practices in oth«r countries, it must then have 
lapsed into little better than rank idolatry,) and Buddhism thua 
finally disappeared from India, leaving, however, indestructible 
vestiges of its former glory, and nriany of its practices amongst the 
Hindus, as noticed by Dr. Stevenson; the Saivas leaving also, as I 
elsewhere have had occasion to notice, monumeuts of their 
triumphs ' ! 

In case I am asked for the specific object and cwi bono of my 
labours, my reply is brief and simple. The startling accounts of 
India by the Chinese travellers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies of our era, prompted me to subject details so novel and unex- 
pected to the test of such conten:iporary or previous evidence, as 
might be obtainable. The Chinese travellers have come from the 
ordeal unscathed, and the accumulated facts in the preceding pages 
satisfy me that the narratives of what they saw, in their chief 

' Joiimnl of tlie Eoynl Asialic Society. No. iv. page 203. 
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featares^ are as worthy of credit as those of the travellers of any 
other time or nation whatever, at least those of Fa hian. With 
respect to the cui bono, if it he proved that Brahmanism is neither 
unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable in its character, we 
may safely infer that, by proper means, applied in a cautious^ kindly, 
and forbearing spirit, such further changes may be effected, as will 
raise the intellectaal standard of the Hindus, improve their moral 
and social condition, and assist to promote their eternal welfare. 
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APPENDIX. 



BuddhUt Em&leins. 

Buddhist emblems or eymbols, have been so frcquenll^ rererred 
the preceding notes, that I have thought it desirable to arrnnge upon one 
plate, those symbols which it has been niy rortune to meet with, and to 
offer also such exjilnnatians as my limited knowledge of the subject permits. 
Almost the whole of the symbols are Uken from the fac simile cams published 
in the Nos. oflhe Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; soma few from the 
drawings of the sculptares in the temple or ohailya of Bhilsa; and two or 
three from my own collection of Buddhist inscriptions in Western India. A 
knowledge of these emblems is of very considerable Jmporli 
enables Che inquirer at once to fix, with some exceptions, the religious per' 
suasion to which inscriptions or sculptures belong, with which eve 
solitary emblem may be associated. 

The first line represents the various forms in wlilch the chaityi 
Buddhist temple for relics of Buddha's or Patriarchs is represented on 
coins which have come under my eye. Triple hemispheres, or the Crst 
multiple of a triple hemisphere, (probably intended for circli 
arranged as to give a pyramidal character to a structure, and the apex is sur- 
mounted by various emblems, some of which it will be observed are also met 
with isolated in the last two lines of the plate. This triple character of forms 
is not confined to the coins, for I had occasion lo notice in my account of the 
caves of Ellora, that three circles were traced in the chaitya form (li 
basement, and one for apex,) on the lloors of two of the Buddhist cavei. 
This tri-unite form is probably (as 1 believe has been observed by Dr. Burn,) 
the mystic representation of the Buddhist trinity, — Buddha, Dh arm a, and 
Sanga, (Giod, the law, and ihe clergy or church.) 

It is to be remarked, however, that when the ehaitya or temple of relic* 
is sculptured out of the rock, and then called a Deghope by Mr. Erskine,iC 
is represented, not by the triple h em i spheres, but hy a very short truncated 
cylinder, Burmo UP led by a hemisphere, and crowned with a parasol or an 
umbrella, or a complicated emblem, such as is shown in my drawing of the 
Visvakarraa cave at Ellora ; and such appears lo have been the form of the 
chnitva at Bhilsa, and also of those Mausulca found in Affghanistan 
and the Punjab ; indeed, the funeral edifices described by Mr. Moorcroft 
Lc in Ladakh, do not differ much from the old form of the chaity: 
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The Kecond line represents various modiScations of the fbnu of a wheel, 
met will) on coins in connexion nilh. olher BudilhisI emblems, and 
Eculplures at EUora, It is also mentioned by Fa hian as being traced upon 
Borne religious structures. The Buddhists associated the idea of spiritual 
at well as temporal dominion vilh ilia vheet, and Buddha tras called in 
Pali, Cbakka wait i, or supreme ruler'. But its principal associalion was con- 
nected with the EalTBlion of man; prajers were written out and pasted upon 
a wheel, and it was then Inrned upon its aiis, with a rapidity proportioned 
to the ferrour and strength of the a.^pLrBat for ruluritj ; and each revolution 
was deemed equivalent to an oral repetition of a prayer; the faster it was 
turned, therefore, the faster prayers were sent up to heaven, and the sooner 
the sinner effected the expiation of his offences. Hence, the wheel was 
called the praijia^ ir/ieel '.' 

To understand the third line, ii is necessary to premise that each Buddha, 
or patriarch, had a sacred tree, peculiarly Lis own, called his Bo-tree, andec 
which, prohably tike Sakya Buddha, he was supposed to be born, did 
penance, preached, and died. Mr.Turnour, ld naming each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas who preceded Sakya Bnddha, mentions also the Pali name of 
each species of tree sacred to each Buddha. Amongst the number I recog- 
nize the Ficu8 Indica, Ficus glomerala, Ficus religiosa. Mimosa sirisha, 
Cliampaca naga, the .Sflla. Shorca robuEta, and Terminalia alata glabra: 
the want of o Pall dictionary disables me from extending the list. It will 
be seen by the plate that there is an evidont although rude attempt to repre- 
sent difFerent foliage in the various figures of trees, and, consequeotly. 
different trees. We may suppose, therefore, that the prince, upon whose 
coin a particular tree appears, was the follower or disciple of_Ihe Buddha, or 
patriarch, whose tree emblem be adopts. In some cases, the appearance 
of different trees upon different coins may indicate theit being of different 

With respect to the fourth line, the figures I and 2, in consequence of 
the one holding a staff and the other holding a trident, and on some coins 
being associated with a humped bull, have been deemed tn hare a. connexion 
with Siva; but on the coins they are associated with Buddhist emblems. 
On coin No. 4, pi. 23, vol. iii., p. 43S, J. A. S. B., the figure No, 2 stands 
erect, with his trident, as the only fij; ure on one side of the coin, and, on the 
olher, are the sacred ho-tree, and the chaitya, in the fourth lorm of the first 
line of the emblems, both indubitably Boddhial Bmblems, and the antelope, 
nliicli is found in many Buddhist sculptures, appears between the two 
emblems ; the figure cannot, therefore, be intended for Siva. But the same 
figure (naked except at the waist), leaning on a humped bull. Is met with 
on one side of a coin of Kadphises, which represents a figure with a high 
cap and two ribands floating behind, habited in a hind of frock coat without 
collar, and putting something upon a small altar without Hame — a trident, 
with a hatchet attached, standing by the side of the allnr; the figure, altar, 

I From "Clmkktt," wheel, and "Watti," the ruler or Bastaiuer; the wheel 
being typical of the univarse, 
'Fabian, p. 21, nolc. 
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and trident being surrounded by a Greek inscription. With Euch associo.' 
tions, the bull, trident, and flgure can gcarceiy have reference to Siva — 
particularly as the emblem on the Inp of the Buddhist standard. No. 19 of 
my emblems, is just over the rump of the bull ; and the allnr-iigure of the 
gold ooin, No. 10 of the same pUle, has two undoubted Buddhist emblema 
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si>called Hindu coin 1, pi. GO, vol. vii., the bull is before a chaitya 
2 of the same plute it is before a bo-lree. In coins 5 and 6, pi. 3.1, vol. iv., 
the bull is before the bo-lrea ; in coin 9 of the same plaie the bull is on one 
side, an elephant on the other, and my Buddhist inscriptions' emblem is 
above the elephant. On coin 15, pi. 61, vol. vii., of the coins from Ougoin> 
the bull is before a bo-lree, on one side, and on the other is one of the forms of 
the Buddhist praying wheel; but similar associations of the bull (vith Buddhist 
emblems are very numerous, whether in the Indo-Bactrian, Indo-Scythian, 
Behat, or Ougein coins. The bull, and trident- figure, therefore, are not 
necessarily Hindutypes. With respect to figure 1 of the fourth line of ray 
emblems, it is met with on coin 23, pi. 34, vol, iv., associated with the Bud- 
dhist bo-tree and praying wheel i and on coins from Ougein, with undoubted 
Buddhist emblems, pi. GI,vol. vii., 3. A. S. B. How little the trident figure 
on the coins will correspond with Siva is shown from the following description 
of him from the Harsha inscription : — " The thrce-forlted spear in thy lefl 
hand, the extended axe in thy right hand, thy bead-dress the celestial Ganga 
herself, a serpent the necklace about thy throat, never was so wondrous 
vesture as thine, O three-eyed one." This is Purvati's own description of 
Siva, her husband. He is also called "moon-crowned, fast-bound with its 
shining horrid ornament" [dotted hair]. 

Figure 4, a Tartar looking personage, is met with on the Kanerkos and 
Kadphises coins, olfering something upon a low altar, In no instance does 
it appear to me that the altar sends forth llames. In very many of the coins, 
it has a clearly-defined margin or upper edge, and in some it is crenated or 
cleft, but without flame issuing from it. The Chinese travellers speak of 
every Buddhist householder in Afighaaistan having an allar outside his 
door, on which he daily offered Howers to Buddha. The coins may repre- 
sent this altar, and it has been already remarked, that if not Buddhist, the 
altar would be Mltbraic, and In neither case would the figure ranking an 
ofiering, with the trident figure, and bull on the reverse, have any con- 
nexion with Hinduism- 
Something resembling the altars mentioned byFahian esist to this day 
amongst the Buddhist [leople of X-adakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, who 
says," A column of red stone stood near each house to avert, it was said, the 
effeclsof the'evil eye.'" Travels in Ladakh, vol. i., p. 403 ; and nt page 
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157, he has the following remaikalilo words:— "The path then descended 
rapidly between a Bmall temple on the left, and an altar or mound of 
niBSonfy with two feet sculptured on it. These Bltai's are very common, 
and perhaps indicate the former prevalence in these parts of the religion of 
Buddha, which, more than any other Indian creed, employs this emblem!" 
Buddhism would appear then, as in Fa hian's time, to conllnue theuse ofthe 
altar. The altars of Noa. 4 and S may be connected with the initial emblem of 
No. SBuddhistinscription, froraJunir,vol.vi., pi. 53, J. A.S. B., and No. 36 
of the emblems. This farm of altar can bare nothing to do \vith the Sassa- 
nian (ire altars, which, on the coins, pi. 14, vol. vi., is a pilkr taller than a 
fflon, and with the Hame distinctly burning on the summit. Emblem G 
is met with on coin Ifi, with bo-tree, and chuitya, and bull, from the 
Punjab; on coin 13 with the chaitya, bo-tree, swasliea, No, 33, and ele- 
phant from Jaunpur, pi. 34, vol. iv,; on coin 4S, with chaitya, bo-Iree, and 
antelope, pi. 35, vol. iv. It is also Fbuud with the other Buddhist emblems, 
wheel and swastica, on the Indo-Bactrian coins, pi. 32, vol. vil. Emlilem 
7 is similarly found, on pi. 32, vol. vil., and on coin 1, from Behat, pt. 
18, vol, ill., with chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, b.ti.& anlelopi . 

Emblem S is the celebrated swastica, or Buddhist cross ; it was also the 
lype of lIiB Lao tsen or Tao sse, mentioned by the Chinese as peculiar reli- 
gionists in China, before Sakya Buddha. Independently of this emlilem 
being found on most Buddhist coins from all parts of India, it is also mot 
with initial, and terminal, or both, on Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, Karli, 
and in Cutlack. It is also seen on the gold coin of Kadphises, pi. 38, vol. 
iv., the trident warrior and altar oil one side, and figure with coal and loose 
lroWjer«, leaning on a humped bull, on the other; which has been construed 
into Siva, because on some of the coins of Kadphises this dress is wanting. 
Siva in a coat and loose trawsers would certainly be comical. 

Emblem 9 is on coin SO, pi. 34, and on coins 3^9, 35, end 3G, pi. 35, vol. 
iv., with a large chaitya on one side, and lion on the other, and generally 
on a large series of Indo-Scythian coins. It may be a further variety of the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems 0, 21, and 22, are seen upon the Indo-Bactrian coins, pi. 32, 
vol. vii., associated with the olher Buddhist types, ehniiya, bo-tree, wheel, 
and swastica. It is niso met with on No. 1 cotu, from Behat, pi. 18, vol. iii., 
with the chaitya^ bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

Emblem 12 is an enlarged form of tike swastica, and is seen as the chief 
emblem on coin 32, pi. 3S, vol. iv. 

Emblem 13 is seen on the Buddhist coin No, 4S, pl.35, vol. iv., combined 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, antelope, and emblem No. 6. 

Emblems 14, IS, 24, 23, and 32, are avidenlly derivations from a com- 
mon original ; la is seen on the coins 9 and 10, pi. 38, vol. iv., of the Indo- 
Scythic series; 29 is met with on the Kanerkos and Kudphises coins, 
«hieh have the Tartar figure, wilh small allar, IridenI, and bull; pL 12, vol. 
iii., with corrupt Greek inscriptions. As the chief figure on the corns 
changes in dress, and is with or wilhout Indent or bull, and supposed priest 
the emblem slightly varies, still ;preBeiving its four pi'ongs, until on [he 
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Cunouj series of coins it asBumes the form of 32. In plate 13, vol. iii., the 
emblem No. 39 is on the gold coin No. in, in which the figure has two 
tridents, one of which he is sticking into the altar, and the Buddhist cross is 
on [he coin; and in another, the figure has a tTident,hut is without altar, and 
a Dgure is seated astride on an elephant. 32 is on the archer coin (Sri 
Maliendra Sinha), Nos. 24 and 8, pi, 3S,vol. v.,wilh alady sealed on a lion; 
as is seen in the Buddhist sculptures of EUora, and generally on the 
Canouj series, pi. 36, vol. v. But the emblem, in any of its forms, is nut 
known to be absolufc/y Buddhist; although the probabilities are that, in 
form 29, it is either Mithvaic or Buddhist, from its associations, and in form 
32 it is plainly derived from the preceding forma, not less from its own pecu- 
liarities, than from the male figure anil accompaniments ; but if the princes 
of the Canouj coins be the same as those mentioned in the Allahabad and 
Bhi tar! column inscriptions, then it would have become a Hindu type, as 
those princes reverenced Brahmanical Gods. Mr. Court says in form 29 he 
has seen it sculptured at Susiana in Persia. I have introduced the forms 
to show their transition through the coins ot different dynasties. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are associated wilh the emblem (29) on the Canouj 
gold coins, which have their types in the Indo-Scythian series, from the 
preservation of the figure at the altar; but the figure has no longer the 
trident, but the nondescript staff and head No. 16, which very much 
resemhles the crest and staff supporting the lotus on which Buddha is sealed 
in the Karli sculptures: or this emblem is replaced, as in coin 23 of the 
Canouj eeries, pi. 39, toI. iv., by No. 17; and as the Canouj coin 11, pi, 3fl, 
vol. r., which is in fact the banner staflf (No. 20) of the figures on the Bud- 
dhist chaitya at BhiUa. This coin (11} is looked upon as the first of the 
connecting links between the Indo-.Scyihic and Canouj coins. The gentle- 
man at the altar has absolutely a modern regimental coat, and the lady on 
the opposite side carries a Greek cornucopia I In spite of these anomalous 
associaiions, the coins are no doubt the precursors of the more numerous 
class of the Canouj princes, whose ancestors probably leaned to Buddhism, 
but who themselves leaned to Brahmanism. Jt is not, however, to bo ivon- 
dercd at that they bear foreign types, when it is borne in mind (hat the 
origin of the Rahlore rajputs of Canouj, according to the genealogical tree 
preserved by the Jains, is (raced up (o an Indo-Scylhio [Greek?] prince; 
and a descendant from biro, Nayana Pala, made himself master of Canouj, 
A.D. 4G9, a fact -which does not militate against Fa hian's statement, 
that when he was (here, a.d. 400 to 405, a Buddhist prince reigned. 
Buddhism had been undisturbed up (a the ath century; but when Uiuan 
Thsang visited Canouj, two centuries afterwards, the dynasty had been 
changed. 

Nos. IS, 19, and 20, are the alandords surmounted by emhlemB, which 
are carried by figures, on the sculptures on the Buddhist chaitya, at Bhilsa, 
drawingSij, vol.vi., p.4S2. The same emblems, combined with an elephant, 
a lion, or an antelope, are met with on. coins; for instance, the spear-head 
of No. 19, on coin 15, pi. GO, vol, vii. It is evidently also the same as No. 
23, which is met with on coin 1, pi. 32, vol, vii., of Indo-Baotrian coins, 
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many of ivhich have roultiplieil Buddhist emblems upon them. The spesr- 
heBdorNo.'19,Na 33, and probably No. 11, approximates in form to that of 
the emblem nhich surmounls the spires or apex of the Buddhist chaitj'as 
at 1^, the cupit&l of Ladakh, sccording to Mr. Moorcroft,vol. i., p. 345. 

No, 3) must be a decidedly Buddhist emblem, for it is seen associated 
wilh the nheel, bo-tree, chaiiyBi stvaslica, and antelope, od coin 6, pi. 32, 
TO), vii. 

No. 23 is also decidedly Buddhist, for it is seen over lite chaitya with 
several other Buddhist emblems on the Indo-Bactrian coins of pi. 32, vol. vii. 
It is also seen on the Nysam coin 3D, pi. 3, vol. v., with an imperfect Greek 
inscription, connecting the Nyseean princes with Buddhism. Also upon a 
rare coin. No. 5, pi. 35, vol. v,, of the Aeos group: and Mr. Prinsep says it 
» found on the degenerate gold coins of the Kadphises group. 

No. 2j is seen on the Buddhist Satrap coins, pi. 32, vol vii,; also upon 
the Buddhist Ceylon coins, Nos. 6, !3, and 14. pi. 20, vol. vi. 

No. 26 is seen on coin 30, pi. GO, vol. vii. It may be one oftbe forms of 
the ho- tree. 

No. 37 is seen on coins 24 and 2E, pi. GO, vol. vii. 

No. 28, being a bull's head, is seen on coin 14, pi. Gt, vol. vii., of the coins 
from Ougcin and Kaira in Guje rat, which bear the most unqualifled cha- 
racteristics of Buddhism in a seated flgure of Buddha, the bo-tree, chaitya, 
praying-vrhecl, &c. This appearance of the bull's head on a Buddhist coin 
Hfiurds another proof of the trustworthiness of Fa hian, who says a bull*! 
bead was sculptured on the door posts of a Buddhist temple, which he saw 
in India, and he also says the head of the walking-slick of the Buddhist 
priests was sometimes fasiiloned into the form of a bull's head. But the 
bull's scull also occupies a place on the Indo-Sassanian coins (pi. 14, vol. 
vi.) over the head of the prince, with the unquestioned Bre altar of the Per- 
sians on the reverse of the coin. 

No. 3], the miscalled trident of S-iva, is seen nearly filling up the reverse 
of the Indo-Sassanian coin, No. II, pi. IS, vol, ri,, with a man and bull on 
the opposite side ; the bull on several other coins on the same plate being 
associated with the indisputable Buddhist emblems, the chaitya, praying 
wheel, and bo-tree- 
No. 33 is an undoubted Buddhist emblem, joined on many coins with the 
chaitya, bo-tree, and elephant ; on (?oin 22 from Canouj, vol. iii., pi, ISj on 
17, with chaitya and swastlea from the Punjab, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin IB, 
with chaitya and bo-tree. &c., from Jaunpnr, pi. 34, vol, iv.; on coin 41, with 
the bo-tree, pi. 35, vol. iv.; also on the Buddhist coins 17 and 25 from 
Oui^oln, pi. 61, vo). vll. 

Nos. 31, 35, and36are initial (othi'ceof the Buddhist inscripllons from tlio 
Junir caves, copied by Colonel Sykes, pi. 63, vol. vi. No. 34 Is also found 
conjoined with No. 29, on coin 1, Kadphises in a chariot, and naked trident 
figure on the reverse; also on coin 3, with luist of Kadphises, and Indent 
figure on tlie reverse, pi. 38, vol. iv. With respect to the trident, Prinsep 
say«^(vol. iv., p. 632) decisively, that the bull and supposed priest [Indent 
figure ?] ato dedicate>\ to the solar worship, and not to Siva of Ike Brahman- 
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ical creed. IPrinwp »ays (vol.Ti, p. 1046) that the symbol 34, ii in "exact 
accordance with the monogram on a larga series of tho Indo-Scjthic coins, 
commencing with the reverse of the colebraled Mokadphises coin," This 
exact accordance, therefore, would seem to connect the pvincca of the coins 
with Buddhism. 

No. 34 is also on the Buddhist coins H and 9, (bull and elephant,) from 
Behat, pi. 34; alio on coins 34, 35, and 36, pi. 33, vol. iv. 

No. 35 is seen on coins 2 and 3 of the Indo-Scythic series, pl.38, vol.iv.j 
with Ihe Tartar head and trident figure, and is very probably, together with 
emblem 1 1, only a modification of No. 34. 



No. II. 

Chin»»« Avcoiitil of India, U'anslated from the " Wan-heen-t'hung- 
Kaou," or " Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments;" bif Ma- 
tican-Lin. Published in the Nouv. Milanges Asiatiques, torn. i. 
p. 196. 

UA-rWAir-LIN's CITATION OF CHINESE AUTHORITIES REGAHDING INDIA. 

1. The Chinese Emperor Woo te sent a General Officer, Chang keen, es 
ambassador to the Indo-Scythians B.C. 120. The Scythians were then in 
possession of AlTgbanistan. 

2. Under Ihe Chinese Emperor Hate, A. D. 89 to 108, several ambassadors 
from India came to offer tribute. 

3. Under Yan he, a.d. 1S3, strangers ofton came by the way of Tonquin 
and Cochin-China to offer tribute, 

4. There is a tradition that the Emperor Ming ta, a.d. S3 to 76, sent 
ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha; the consequence was, that 
Buddhism began to'prevail in China a,d. 147 to 167, 

5. An embassy fi'om China went through Burmah under the Woo 
dynasty, and coasted India (a.d. 222 to 280) — probably ascended the Ganges, 
The Kihg of India was astonished at the appearance of these people by sea. 

6. In the fifth year of the Emperor Waog te, a.d. 428, the King of 
Kapik (Oude), the beloved of the moon, sent diamonds and parrots, &c. 

7. Under Ming te, a,d. 4G6, an ambassador from India (ha received the 
rank of Lieut.-Ganeral) came to offer tribute. 

8. In the eighteenth year of the Yuen kea (a.d. 441) the King of 
Sod molo (of India) sent the products of his country. 

g. Under Heaou woo (a.d. 455), the King of Ghandara (Kandahar?) 
sent a superior officer with gold and precious vases. 

10. Under Fei to, a.d. 473, the kingdom of Pho be sent an ambassador 
to offer tribute. All thete kingdoms tcerc Buddhist. 
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11. Under the dynasty of Leang (a.d. 502), the King of India, named 
Keu to, sent his great officer, Cboo lo ta, with vases or crvstal, talismans, &c. 

12. Under Seuan woo, a.d. SOO lo 516, (Soulh India) sent a present of 
korset at a fine breed. Tlie ambassBdor mentioned the products of India, 
and stated that it carried on a trade 'with the Roman Empire and Syria, — 
The writing it on leave* of frees. 

13. Tbe Rmperor Yaung te (a.d. 605 to 616) sent a person, but he did 
not get beyond Tibet. 

14. Under the Tang dynasty, in tbe years Woo teh (a.d, 518 to 627). 
there were great troubles in India; the King (Siladityn. ?) fought great 
battles. 

15. The CliinesB BuJdhisi priest, Huen chwang. who writes his tnvela, 
arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Siladitya. 

16. Ambassadors from the King of Uagadha (Behar) arrived in China 
A.D. 642, with a present o{ books, 

17. Tbe Emperor Tae-tsung, a.d. 648, sent a superior officer to 
(She lo ye lo) Siladitya (King of Magadha) ; but before the arrival of tho 
ambaasador Siladitya was dead, and his throne usurped by his minister. 
Tbe ambassador was attacked and plundered. He retired to Tibet, ickich, 
together with J^epal, icere under China, — collected a force, Nepal furnishing 
7000 cavalry, with which he resented the insults he had received, took tbe 
usurper prisoner, and carried him lo China. 

The Chinese found the kingdoms of the Brahmans, in A.i>. 648, to lie in 
the Punjab — Pan-cha-fo. 

18. Under Kaou taung, A.n. 650 to GS4, a man of the atheistical sect of 
Lokavatn, from the mouths of the Ganges, came to offer homage. 

1 D. In the third of tbe years Keen.fung, a.d. 667, the five Indias sent 
ambassadors lo the Emperor. 

-'" BO. In the years Kae-yuen, a.d. 713 to 742, an ambassador from Central 
India made three attempts to reach China, and arrived the third time. He 
applied for aid against tho Ta sha (Arabs!) and tho Too- fan (Tibetans). 
The Emperor Heuen tsung (a.d. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

21. Northern India also sent an embassy. 
■ 22. The third of tbe years Kwang-sbun, a.d. 953, a priest of Buddha, 
fVom Western India, accompanied by many other Buddhist priests, repre- 
senting sixteen tribes or nations of India, brought tribute, amoiiggt other 
things, horses. 

23. A Chinese Buddhist priest returned from India after a second 
residence of twelve years there. He brought wilh^bim part of the body of 
Buddha (relics), and an abundance of books. The Emperor Tae tsoo, who 
reigned a.d. 950 to 953, sumraoned him lo his presence, and inquired about 
the products of India. 

24. A Buddhist priest of India, about a.d, 3C9, brought Sanscrit books, 
and envoys continued to bring them. 

25. At this time the son of the King of Eastern India came to China. ' 

26. A Buddhist priest, Kwang-yuen, returned from India, a.d. 9S3, 
bringing & letter from Moo-ie-nang, (probably Mahdu Sinha, a king of 
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Bengal, mentioned in the Ayeen Akberi») also images of Sakya (Buddha) 

and relics of his body. 

-^ 27. A.D. 983, another Buddhist priest came from India with books. 

28. A.D. 984 to 988, a Buddhist priest returned from the countries of 
Western Asia with books. There was also a Brahman priest, named Yung- 
she, and a Persian infidel, who came together to the capital. The Brahman 
said that his country was called Le ; that the King*s family name was 
Ya-lo-woo-tee ; that he was a worshipper of Buddha ; and that he distri- 
buted gifts to the poor from the temple of Buddha. 

29. A.D. 996, Buddhist priests arrive in ships ! 

30. A.D. 1025 to 1031, some Buddhist priests of Western India brought 
sacred books. 

31. A.D. 1036, nine Buddhist priests came from India with bones of 
Buddha, sacred books, and teeth, statues, &c., of Boddhisatwas. 

The preceding chronological account of the relations between China and 
India has also the following notice :^ 

** At the close of the year Kan yuen' (about a.d. 756) the bank of the 
river Ganges gave way, and disappeared.*' 

In the Pandu dynasty of Indaprestha, (Delhi,) the city of Hastinapur, 
then under King Nemi, was washed away. Nemi appears the fourth 
prince after Latanika, placed by Todd 1100 b.c., and therefore may be con- 
sidered, by the same calculation, about 1020 b.c. It is not at all improbable 
the fact, with a fabulous Hindu date of 1020 B.c.,may be the identical event 
recorded by the Chinese, a.d. 756, and a useful correction may thus be 
applied to the Pandu Table. 
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V Very frequent mention of the Puvnnas having been mode in the preceding 
H Notes, the following very brief — indeed skeleton— analysis, taken from 
W Professor Wilson's observations, may be useful, Tlia chief object is lo give 

the impression of so learned an autliorily as Professor Wilson with respoct 

lo tba dales of the wejl-known productions. 




I 


s„/. 


Ka».«o/Pu,™., 


ChU/ Oijecf . 


CMe/ Descnptiiia!. 


PmiMe Dales. 


1 


IVWmn.. 
aVUhon.. 

isi™.,,. 

SVUhim.. 

BViiAnu., 
7nurga., 

s 


BrKhdiB 


Wontlip at .SlVd, 
of the Sun, BlsDof 

nalh. " " '^'^' 

Do., like of Paih- 
kun, o[ FokhBT In 
Ajm«. 

Wonhipof Sivmof 
lire Ybga .uhool. 
•vtalctmrigiualudLu 
lh( 71h and Wth 
eentnriai. 

VishnmoilKilsbtM. 

Jdon. Hlndas of 
"»ry cjs to, and 

V!(hi.u. VinilcuUy 
Dm-giiorKBli 


pier, and IhoBana! 

Ttmplc of Srl.TM. 

Bdd ritf of Harlpiu 
(proUblyl Vlja- 
r>narir (Ulli=«,- 

iiSS ■"'-■' 

VarioM Tlrtha.. 

ot]»ud, taaU-'^Bcab- 
in»a hall Kih^ 
Wya. 

Vopadwo, to whoa, 
it U attributed, 

of Hemadri, Itaja 
of UevBgID DeoB^r 

ptesenM of tbe 

«od8— Moalcmi. 

Uuolee tbe Malio. 
bbarel. Not.ei^ln. 
rial; ohiEBj oar™. 

FoilDwa Slahabba- 


biy, frorita ^?ai!!d 
waol of wfereoce 

tblngi.^ui'dMh 

After Vi-hnu to 131h 
century, naj Cole- 

compoMd ader aU 

Modera^ataallfllh 
d>ai. 

WhorlOtliKnlury. 

mole. Probaldy 
belbrc tbe llaho. 
niedui Invaalon. 
Cites the con.iqen. 
Utot on Panlnl, 

mtn ""l Bbid" 
poetry, and pan 
■applied elgbt ai 

Probably prior lo 
Ibu Mi^lem luva. 




V.yn,<»SlvB.... 
SriBhogflTiita.... 

Nnradfl, or N=m- 
dijTi, 


Bhsvlsbyn. or 


'S^dS ° f X 
Psnclianli a mere 


•LKOre origin ai, bu( 
a eyelopiedia of 

nfaboliharata qvoU 

•aid to relate It t^ 
Vudbiiblbira. 
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.w. 


NamrUBfFvrann. 


Chief Olijert. 




P..,M. !>.,... 


1(1 Vlahliu 


B«.h.ns ValvJ.!- 


To dfKrilj* ocU of 
Drahma, Deri, Oa- 
««. add KrUliD.. 
cUefly the latter. 


Purana'ntaU. Ori- 
gin of aruattf. 


i» 1™ MSSJa,"" 






Ibe Phallus, butno 
menllooofobicand 
rliei. 


8«urtal, and pro- 

Gc.'id"v"i:;: 

nil Uibl for topre. 
niBcy,andlhel.inBa 


CerUinlTiiot bflOre 
Ibeailiorgihcen- 
lurlei, and may be 




mVUhm. 


Viir4!ui,MF(Nir. 


Vl.bini,in tbelflar 
leanldglo°Krlilina'! 


Varloua Ttrthni ; 
on,orMiiln.<M«- 


IMh CMlturr. 


ISSIra.... 


SkanJa, or Sii- 
fiKtA dctlf. 


Sta>.=rshlp. 


Stclarial temple- of 

ku\aod".]i<.'hlJ 
lemple. In Ori«a 
MdatJagannalh- 


isrs 


SIM. 


.™.. or 


itonhlp ofEolll. 


Vl.hoii.'M Krl.b- 
Htaalapi, "™d 


"sSBT,*,;.",'.';! 

M>T ban bc«. 
lurieiago; 


\S Sim 
and 
Duma. 


^zy " 


WoraWpofSlTSJilld 

l^b'ToUe^'t^rd 
Imply ValibMm. 


Antan of Vlsbnu, 


SiibaequrnI to Tui- 
irika, aiJcta, and 

IbedMolty. 


lOHl™.,. 


MJitlva, or Fl.h. 


Wara1ilpDrSlT«.bM 
nolMCtartal. 


man aratu. 7A< 
Aould be «Jk- 


QuotM Ihf lery 
an°d Fadma *Fu- 


17V1ahiiu 
Slra. 


Ganirls, or Vul- 


S™.filra,ai.dV[.li- 


BinhofOarodanol 
aacrffl plac'ei dedl- 
A queeUonabli 


QooleatbeTantrilia 
ritual, IhenfoK 




BnhniaDda 


Narralhw, cblefly! 
but alaaworaliip of 


Effl or Brabma, of 


RulMafaSakIa,or 
TuDtrlka docrlp- 

Wllus call! then 
rcllglLoflheV.. 




The Pnr«nBa sre not lo be rclieil upon, in Iheir present condidon, as suthoritias for 
the royaiological religion of Ihe Hindng at any remote period. Tlie Mahabharahi 
(Sjra of itself, that no legend la currant in tlic world whicli ia unconnected with it, 
and therefore intimalca ita being tbeorigin of tlioae told In the Pttrauai. — Preface to 
tki VUhmi Pwana, p. S8. 
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Angoha Goat, on the white-liaired, by 

Lieiit. A. CoDOlly, IB9. 
Ante-Bj-ubmaiiical norship of the Hindus, 

by J. SlevenBOD, D.D., 230. 
Ambic InEwriptioQ on b tombstone at 

Malta, 173. 
Anian, quotation rram, BacoDnt of 

castes, 3Ge. 
Asoko raises a, statue to Buddha, SBU, 

buildH a tope near Patna, 308. 

eouBtraots a bell, 310, 331, 

Autoj;rapb MS. of Ibn Ehallilmii'a 

Biographical Dictionorj', by Ker, W. 

Curetou, aaa. 



182. 

Briggs, Major- General, a short account 

ot the Sherley Family, by, 77. 
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